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Ol' UKl’EVrAKCK. 


that I am not tlicn tlie man I was, or that I lay hohf 
on the subjects with otJier circumstances and consi- 
derations, so it is that pcrliaps 1 may ])laiu]y con- 
tradict myseJf; but, as Demadcs said, i do not con- 
tradict the truth. Could my soul once take sure 
footing, 1 would not make an attcjiipt, but wmdd. 
speak delinitivciy and peremptorily ; but it is always 
learning and jnaking- trial. 

Why, and I pro[)Ose a life mean, and witlioiit lustre. It is 

"innc'r oiic ; all moial philosophy is as ap])licable to a 

DiKaiRne vulgar aiul private life as to the most si)cndid. 
,,r;ik of CMy mim carries tiic entire lonn ol IJie human 
Tblok" Authors comnuiuicate themselves to 

the jieople ly some s])ecial and evtraordinary work. 
I, in the lirst place, my universal being, as Michael 
dc Montaigne, not as a grammarian, a poet, or a 
Jawv er. It men complain that 1 sjanik too much of 
myself!, 1 complmn that they do not so much as 
think ()f‘ ihcmsehcs. But is it reasc^nable, that 
being *so i>ailiciilar in my way of living, I should 
pretend to make myself known to the public? And 
is it also reasonable that I should introduce into the 
world, where workmanslup and art have so much 
<Tedit and authority, the crude and plain etlccts ol' 
nature, and of frail nature too ? Is not writing books 
without learning like Imiiding a wall witliout stone 
or brick r The laucies of* music are carried on by 
art, mine by chance. 1 have this iii least, according 
to discipline, that never any man treated oi* a sub- 
ject, whereof he was more the master, than I am of 
that which J ha\ e uiuicrlakeii ; and that in this I 
am the most knowiiig man alive. Secondly, that 
never did any man penetrate deeper into his subject^ 
nor more distinctly scrutinize into its parts and con- 
sequences, nor ever more exactly and more ])lainly 
arrived al the end which he jiroposed to himself in 
his work. To finish it, I need only apply to it with 
(lie fidelity which I have therein displayed with tlie 
nt inur'd sincerity and purity. I speak the truth, not 
ns luueh as I would, but as mucli as I dare; and I 
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d.lre a little the more as I "row older ; for, me-* 
thinks, custom indulges my age with more liberty of 
])ruting, as well as of indiscretion in talking of a 
man’s selti 'J'hat cannot tall out here, which 1 often 
observe elsewhere;, that the work ami the artificer 
contradict each other. 1 las a man of st> elegant a 
conversation written so silly a treatise ? or are such 
learned writings the product of a man of so mean 
conversation, whose discourse is common, and who 
but seldom writes; that is to say, whose capacity is 
borrowed, and not his own ? A man of learning is 
not learned in everything; but the sell-snflicient 
man is sid’ficient in every thing, even in ignorance. 
Here my book and 1 go hand in hand in one even 
j)acc. In other cases a work may be rccommcncU'd 
and censured abstractediv from the workman, but 
not in this. J Ic that touches the one, touches the 
other. He that shall judge of it without knowing 
him, will injure himself more than me. He who 
does know liim gives me all the satisiactiou I desire. 

1 shall be more happy than 1 deserve, if I can oidy 
obtain thus much from the jniblic ay)])r{)bation, as to 
make men of understanding sensible that I was 
capable of making learning turn to my benetit if 1 
had it, and that 1 descrvc{l to have beta) assisted by 
a better memf)ry. Be pleased here to excuse what 
I otlen say, that I seldom repent of any thing, a)id 
that my conscience is satisfied wdth itself!, not like 
the conscience of an angel or a horse, but that of a 
man, always adding this check, not a check of cere- 
mony, but of true and genuine submission, that 1 
speak by way of inquiry, and l<)r better infl)rmation, 
referring myself tor determination purely and simply 
to the common and authorised opinions. I do not 
teach, I only relate. 

There is no vice that is really such wdiich docsTh? , 
not oftcMul, and w’hich a sound judgment does 
blame ; t()r there is so manitest a dettn inity and in- 
convenience in it, that perhaps they are in the right 
who say, that it is chiefly produced from ignorance 
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vice. 
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and stupidity ; so hard is it to imagine that a man 
can know it without abhorring it. Malice * sucks in 
the greatest part of its own venom, and itself is 
therewith poisonetl. Vice leaves a repentance in the 
mind, which, like an ulcer in the flesh, is always 
scratched tiU it bleeds ; for reason effaces all other 
. sorrow's and griefs, but it begets this of repentance, 
which is the more grievous because it springs from 
w'ithin, as the internal cold and heat of agues and 
fevers is more intense and severe than wliat we feel 
from without. I not only hold those for vices (though 
not equally such) w'hich both reason and nature con- 
demn, but those also w'hich have been made such in 
the opinion of men, however false and erroneous, if 
it is authoi'ised by the laws and custom, 
i hc satis- Nor is there any virtue the practice of which docs 
irroiinm-Uot givc joy to a well-disposed mind. There is 
. fi with a really an inconceivable joy in a man’s own breast 
triciict’"* upon his doing good, and a generous boldness that 
accompanies a good conscience. A soul fhat is 
daringly vicious may perhaps arm itself w’ith secu- 
rity, but cannot supply itself with this complacency 
and satisfaction. It is no slight pleasure to a man 
to be preserved from the contagion of so corrupt an 
age, and to say to himself, whoever shall look into 
my soul will not find me guilty of any man’s ruin 
or affliction, nor of revenge or envy, nor of the 
public violation of the laws, nor of innovation, nor 
flisturbance, nor of the breach of a promise : and 
though the licentiousness of the age has not only 
toleiated, but taught it to every man ; yet I have not 
seized the estate or purse of any Frenchman what- 
soever, but have lived only upon what is my own, 
Iwth in war and in peace ; nor have I set any man 
to Avork without paying him his hire. These are 
pleasing testimonies of a good conscience ; and this 
natural gladness is a great benefit to us, and the only 
reward that never fails us. 

This thuiightis talien from Seneca, ep. 81 , where lif mentions 
it as a common saying of his countryman Attains. 
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To found the recompence of virtuous actions on Arronllij 
the approbation of others is laying it on a tbunda- jaigilr* 
tion too uncertain and embarrassed, especially in so every inti 
corrupt and ignorant an age as the present, 'wherein 
the good opinion of the vulgar is a scandal. Upon mdit lipi 
• whom do you rely for the discovery of what is com- 
mendable ? God forbid that I should be an honest 
man according to the honourable definition which 1 
daily see every one gives of it, Quce J'ucrunt viiidt 
mores sunt : * “ The things that were formerly 
reckoned vices are the manners of the present 
“ age.” Certain friends of mine have at times re- 
primanded me very frankly of their own accord, or 
at my instigation, thereby ])erforming an office which, 
to a mind that is rightly formed, surpasses all the 
t)ffices of friendshij), not only in utility but in kind- 
ness. I have always received them with the most 
open arms of courtesy and gratitude. But to speak 
conscientiously, I have often discovered, both in 
their reproaches and their praises, so much false 
measure, that I had not done much amiss, rather to 
have acted wrong than right, according to their 
standard. We, especially who lead a private life, 
not exposed to any other view than our own, ought 
to have a tribunal established in our breasts, where- 
by to try our actions ; and, according to that, some- 
times to caress, and at other times to correct our- 
selves. I have my laws and my court of justice to 
judge myself by, and apply myself to those more 
than to any other rules, i do indeed restrain my 
actions by those of other men, but do not extend 
them by any other rule except my own. It is only 
known to yourself whether you are cowardly and 
cruel, or loyal and devout. Others see you not, and 
only form uncertain conjectures of you. They do 
not perceive your nature so plainly as your aid ; rely 
not therefore upon their verdict, but stick to your 
own : Tuo tihi judicio est utendum—^Virtutis tt 


* Senec. ep. 39, at tlie cod. 
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vitiorum grave, ipsius comcicali<T pondns cst ; qurr 
siihlatfp juccut omnia :* “ Make use of your judg- 
ment — conscience jdainly shows the weight of 
“ virtues and vices ; take away that, all falls to 
the ground.” lJut the saying, that repentance f()l- 
lows close ift the heels of sin, seems not to have re- 
gard to sin in its richest attire, which is lodged in us 
as in its own proper habitation. It is possible to 
disavow and retract the vices that surprise us, and 
towards which our passions hurry us ; but those 
which by a long habit arc rooted and anchored in a 
strong and A'igorous will, nrc not liable to be gain- 
sayed. llepentancc is no other than a recanting of 
our will, and an opposition to our fancies, that fol- 
lows us close which way soever w'C take. It makes 
another person disown his tbrincr A'iituc and con- 
tin cue v : 


Qo/v mens cst hml'ie cur eadem non pu^ro J'n'tl rf 
V(i cur his antmis iinvhuiws non rede nut g( nee 
All ! whilst 1 was a vig’rous boy 
tVhy (li(i J not tliii tiiiiid tiijoy? 

Or why does not iny rosy hue 
Keturn to paint my cliccks anew ? 


iJilar. 


The rxyft- That is au extpiisite life wherein a due regularity 
Jin'vai.Mifcis maintained w'ithiu doors. Every one may play a 
viiKiii,ie-part in the puppet-show, and rcj)resent an honest 
man uj)on the stage ; but within his own breast, 
where he may do what he list, and where nobody 
sees us ; tin' a man to be regular there, that is the 
]>oint. The next degree is fiir a man to be so at his 
ow n house in his ordinary actions, for which w^e are 
accountable to nobody, and wherein there is no 
stufly, no artifice ; and therefore Bias, representing 
the excellent state of a family, says, the master of 


* de 'NaturaDeorum, lib. iii. cap. 35. 

f Horace here characterises Liguriims, who repented, when he 
came to be an old man, that he had not made iui ill use of his bcaut^i 
wliilc he had it. 

t Uoi . libx.iv. ode 1^, ver- 7, 
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it was the same within doors, when by himself, as he 
was abroad, when governed by a regard to tlie laws, 
and the report of men.* And it was a worthy say- 
ing of Julius Drusust to the builders, when they 
offered for 3000 crowns to raise his house so high 
that his neighbours sliould not overlook him so 
much as before, — 1 will give you, says he,t GOfX) to 
make it so that it may be looked into on all sides. 

It is mentioned to the honour of Agesilaus, that 
when he travelled he used to take up his quarters in 
the temples, to the end that the people, and the 
gods themselves, might be sj)ectators of his private 
actions. Such a one has been the miracle of the 
world, in whom neither his wife nor servant have 
never seen any thirig remarkable. § few men have 
been admired by their domestics. We find in his- 
tory, that a j)rophet hath no honour, not only in his iv<> man a 
own family, but in his o\vn country. It is the same 
in less things: and in this mean example the ‘•’““•'■r. 
image of greater is to be seen. In my country of 
(hiscoigne they look upon it as a drollery to see me 
in j)rint. The farther off I am read from mv own 
home tlie more I am esteemed. 1 am fain to pur- 
chase printers in Guienne, elsewhere they purchase 


riiitai’ch, in the Banquet of the wise Men, cli. ^ 23 , 
f Or rather Marcus Livius Drusus, the ilinious tribune of the 
people, who died anno 6(32, at Rome, after ha\inj)^, 1>\ Ins amliition, 
fbnu iited a dangerous war in Italy, of nhicJi Florus treats, lib. iii. 
cap, 17 and 18. As to what Montaigne sayi^ here of Livius Drusus, 
lie took it I'rorn a treatise of Plutarcii, entitled Instructions to those 
who manage the Affairs of State, eh. 4, where tliis Drusus is called 
Julius Drusus, a tribune of the people. If .Montaigne had con- 
sulted Paterculus on this article, he might have perceived this small 
mistake of Plutarch. 

'J: It is Plutarch that makes him speak thus ; but, according to 
Piiterculiis, Drusus being about to build a house, and having an offer 
made him by the architect to contrive it after such a model that 
none of his neighbours might look into it, Drusus said, “ If you 
“ Ivuow how, make me such a house rather that what 1 do in it may 
‘‘ be seen by every body.” 

§ A man must be a hero indeed, said marshal Catinat, if his foot- 
man tliinks it. 
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me. Upon this foundation they go who conceal 
themselves living and present, to obtain a name 
when they are absent and dead. I had rather have 
less of it : and do not publish myself to the world 
for more than my share of it ; when I leave it, I 
quit all fartlier claim. The people recondiict such 
a one by a public act with amazement -to his very 
door. He nut off this pageantry with his robe, and 
falls so much the lower from it by how much the 
higher he was exalted. In his house there is nothing 
but tumult and disorder ; and was there a regidarity 
in it, it would require a quick and well tried judg- 
mejit to perceive it in these low and private actions : 
to which may be added, that order is a dull melan- 
choly virtue. To enter a breach, to conduct an 
embassy, to govern a people, are actions of renown ; 
to reprove, laugh, sell, pay, love, hate, and converse 
pleasantly and rationally with a man’s own family, 
and with liimself, not to relax nor to recant, are 
things more rare, more difficult, and less remarkable. 
By this means, they who lead a retired life do, what- 
ever is said to the contrary, undergo offices of 
greater difficulty and extent than others. And 
private men, says Aristotle, serve virtue with more 
difficulty and eminence than they who are in the 
magistracy. We prepare ourselves for eminent oc- 
casions, more out of vanity than conscience. ITie 
shortest way to arrive at glory would be to do that 
for conscience which we do for glory. The vfrtue of 
Alexander appears to me with far less vigour in his 
theatre than that of Socrates in his mean and ob- 
scure cmploj'inent. I can easily conceive Socrates 
in the place of Alexander, but Alexander in that of 
Socrates I cannot. Ask the one what he can do, he 
will answer, “ Conquer the world j” ask the other 
the same question, he will say, “ Conduct human life 
“ conformably to its natural condition a science 
much more general, w'eighty, and more lawful. 

I he soul is to be valued not for its high flight, 
but for its regularity. Its greatness is not exercised 
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in grandeur, but mediocrity. As they who judge magna- 
and try us internally, make no great account of the 
lustre of our public actions, and see that they are 
only threads and rays of clear water, springing from 
a slimy and muddy bottom ; so likewise they who 
judge of us by this fine outward appearance make 
the same conclusion from our internal constitution, 
and cannot couple faculties that are common and 
like their own, with those other faculties that 
astonish them, and are so far out of their sight. 
Therefore it is that we give savage fiirms to dmmons ; 
and who does not give Tamerlane large eye-brows, 
wide-nostrils, a dreadful face, and a stature beyond 
measure, according to the conception he has formed 
from the report of his name ? llad any one hereto- 
fi)re showed me Erasmus, I would hardly have be- 
lieved but that every thing he spoke to his man or 
his landlady w^as adage and apophthegm. We have 
a more suitable idea of an artificer upon his close- 
stool, or upon his wife, than of a great president 
venerable for his carriage and abilities. We fancy 
that they do not sloop so low from their high tri- 
bi'inals as to live. As vicious souls are often incited 
to do well by some strange impulse, so are virtuous 
souls to do ill. They are therefore to be judged by 
their settled state when they are composed, if they 
ever are so ; or at least w hen they are nearer to re- 
pose, and in their natural situation. 

Natural inclinations are assisted and fortified by Natural in- 
■education, but are scarce ever altered or subdued hy 
it. A thousand souls in my time have shifted to- Hucation, 
wards virtue or vice in spite of a contrary discipline : ci"j„gea 

and extir- 

Sic itli desiie^ce syhns in carcere clausa* pated. 

Mansvcverc ftree^ ef vultus posuere minaces^ 

jdUjite ho'tiiincm duilce} e pati, si turrida parvus 

yen 'll in ora cnior^ redeunt rahiesqm furtrrqney 

Admonit {pque lament gustato sanguine fauces^ 

yervetj et a trepido vix abstimd ira mag'tslro.* 

* Lucan, lib. iv. vcr. 337. 
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So beasts of prey, imprison’d in a cage. 

Crow tame, abandoning tlieir native lage 
And ihjcat’ning looks, and do themselves inure 
The government of mankind to indurc. 

But if again a little blood they taste. 

Their siivage fury seizes them in haste ; 

'riiey thirst for more, grow fierce, and wildly stare. 

As if their trcmhling keepers they would tear. 

Thus men palliate and conceal their original quali- 
ties, btit do not extirpate them. The Latin tongue 
is as it were natural to nte ; I understand it better 
than the French, but 1 ha\ e not used to speak it, 
nor hardly to write it, these forty years ; and yet, 
upon some sudden agitations, wliich 1 have tiillen 
into twice or thrice in my life (and once n))on seeing 
my father, in perfect health, fall upon me in a faint- 
ing lit), 1 always vented my first outcries in Latin ; 
nature starting and forcibly expressing itsclfj not- 
withstanding so long a discontinuance j and of this 
there'arc many other instances. 

Thr rpfor- Tlioy wlio ill Illy tiiTic havc taken a review of the 
manners of the age do, by novel o])inioiis, reform 
j’'''.' seeming vices ; but as for real vices tlu'.y lca\ e them 

nuilV iis they were, if they do not augment them; the 

lat.'er of which, it is to lie feared, is the case. We 
choose to disregaixl all olhcr good actions on ac- 
count of these external rcfiirmatious of less cost 
and greater merit, and thereby make a cheap atone- 
ment for the other natural consubstantiai and internal 
X ices. Look back a little on our own cxfierieiice. 
'riierc is no man, if he be attentive, who does not 
find in himself a particular and governing methotl of 
Iiis ow’i!, which struggles with instruction, and with 
the tmujicst oj j missions that arc contrary to iU For 
my [)a. f, 1 seldom, feel myself agitated by any shock. 
I find myself, as it were, always in my place like 
lit'avy unwieldy bodies. If I am not at home, 1 am 
ahvays near it. My debauches do not carry me 
\ cr\ far otf. There is nothing strange nor extreme 
in the case, and yet I havc healthy and vigorous 
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raptures. iTlie true condciniiation, and that which Tiu ropi-nt- 
aftccts men’s common practice, is tliai dn'ir 
retirement is iiill of filth and corruption, tl e idea ol:'ni<«ii> voi> 
their reformation blurred, their repentance wcak,''^"'"'^''- 
and as much to blame almost as tlieir sin. Some, 
cither for having been linked to vice, by ti natural 
pi'opensity, or by a long habit, c^nmot see any de- 
formity in it. Others (of which ci i ss 1 am) (lo in- 
deed weigh vice, but they put pleasure, or some 
other motive, in the other balance, and suffer and 
yield to it for a certain ])riee, but vfeioiisly ajid 
basely ; yet there might perhaps be imagined so vast 
a dispro])ortion of measure, wherein, wifh justice, 
the ]>leasure would excuse the sin, as we say of pro- 
fit, not only if it were accidental, and out of siii, as 
larceny, but in the very exercise of sin, as in tin* en- 
joyment of a woman, wherein the temptation is 
violent, and it is said, sometimes, to be invincible. 

Being the other day in Armagnac, at a scat which 
belongs to a kinsman of mine, I saw a country fel- 
low, that was by every one called the robbei’, wlio 
gave this narrative of his lile; that being born a 
beggar, and finding that he Vvouhl never be able to 
get enough by his labour to sn[)pf)rt hiinsclt against 
want, he resolved to turn robber; and, being a 
strong man, had followed the trade all the time of 
his youth with safety ; liir he gathci cd in his corn 
and wine from other men’s lands, but at a great dis- 
tance, and in such great hiads, that it w'as not to be 
imagined how one man conhl carry off so much upon 
his shoulders in one nigh: as he did ; and, moreover, 
he v/as so careful not to do one man more damage 
than another, that every particular man’s loss tlierc- 
f()re was of the less iiufiortance. He is now grown 
old and rich flir a man of his rank, thanks to the 
trade he drove, which he makes no scruple to con- 
fess to every body ; and to make his peace with God 
for In's ill-got wealth, he says, that he is daily ready, 
by his bounty, to make satisfaction to tlie successors 
of those fie robbed j and if he. docs not to every 
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one (which it is impossible for him to do at once) he 
will leave it in charge to his heirs to perform the 
rest proportionably to the wrong he has done to 
every one, w'hich is what he himself only knows. 
By this ficcount, whether true or false, this man looks 
upon robbery as a dishonest action, and he hates it, 
but not so much as poverty. He barely repents of 
it, but forasmuch as it was in this manner counter- 
balanced and compensated, he repents .^^not erf' it. 
This is not that habit which incorporates us with 
vice, and conforms our very understanding to it ; 
nor is it that impetuous w'ind, which, by its gusts, 
disturbs and blinds our faculties, and for the time 
hurries us, judgment and all, into the power of 
vice. 

Mon- It is my way to do what I do thoroughly, and all 
taiRne's a-piccc. 1 scarcc make a motion clandestinely 
was the and by stealth from my reason, and that is not cor>. 

ducted in a manner by the consent of all my facul- 
•ctions. tics witliout (livision, or without any inward strug- 
gles. My judgment has all the blame or all the praise 
of it ; and the blame it once has, it has always ; for 
I hax’C luul, almost from my infancy, the same incli- 
nation, the same turn, and the same spirit : and as to. 
universal opinions, I fixed myself from my chikk- 
hood in the same place where I was to stick. There 
are some sins that are impetuous, prompt, and sud- 
den ; let us set them aside ; but as for those other 
sins so oft repeated, deliberated, and contrived, 
whether constitutional sins, or sins of profession an^ 
vocation, 1 cannot conceive that they have so long 
been settled in the same resolution, without the con- 
stant concurrence of the will and understanding with 
the reason and conscience of the person who is 
guilty of them : and the repentance which he boasts 
to be inspired with on a sudden is very hard for me 
to imagine. I am not of the opinion of the Pytha- 
gorean sect, that men assume a new soul when they 
approach the images of the gods to receive their 
Piracies, unless they mean that it must be foreign, 

12 
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new, and lent for the time, our own showing so 
little sign of the purification and cleanness fit for 
itihat office. 

They act quite contrary to the Stoical precepts, Trno rc- 
who indeed command us to correct the imperfections 
and vices which we know ourselves guilty of, but 
Ifbrbid us thereby to disturb the tranquillity of our 
minds. These make us believe that they have great meut. 
(■vexation and remorse within, but as for amendment 
and correction, or discontinuance, they give no sign 
■of it ; yet there cannot be a cure till the evil be 
purged away. If repentance were to be put into 
■one scale of the balance, it would out-weigh sin. 1 
do not know of any quality so easy to counterfeit as 
devotion, if the life and manners do not conform to 
it. The essence of it is abstruse and occult, the 
appearances easy and pompous. 

» As for my part, I may desire in the general to be A man rai»* 
what I am not ; I may condemn and be out of hu- "rVis'irwl 
raour with my whole frame, and pray to God for an 
entire reformation, and to excuse my natural infir- 
mity ; but tliis is what I ought not to call repentance, 
methinks, no more than a disgust that I am not an 
■angel, nor a Cato. My actions are regulated by 
and conformable to what I am, and to my condition, 
i cannot do belter ; and repentance does not pro- 
perly concern things that are not in our power. It 
as rather regret. I conceive an infinite number of 
n'atqreis, more sublime and regular than mine ; yet I 
do not amend my faculties, forasmuch as neither my 
drm nor my mind will become a whit the more vigo- 
rous, by conceiving another’s to be so. If to ima- 
gine and wish a more noble way of acting than we 
have would produce a repentance in us, we would 
then repent of our most innocent operations, fi)ras- 
uiuch as we well suppose that in a more excellent 
nature they would be conducted w\h greater perfec- 
tion and dignity ; and we would wish t6 do the same. 

When I consider my demeanor in my youth, and 
.l4kt of my old age, I find that I,have in general be- 
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haved with ref;ularity as far as I know. Tliis is alf 
that iny resistance can avail. I do not flatter myself i 
in the like circumstances, I would he always the 
same. It is not a spot, but rather an universal tinc- 
ture, with which 1 am stained. J have no notion of 
a rc[)cniance that is superficial, moderate, or cere- 
monious. It must still" me throughout before I can 
give it that name, and it must pierce my heart as 
deeply and universally as Clod secs into me. 
wiiy In matters of trade many good opportunities have 

taisn.- jki escaped me for want of management, and yet 1 made 
of iix' m... a right choice according as occurrences presented 
of themselves. It is my method to choose always the 

fairs. easiest and the surest course. 1 find that in my past 

deliberations I have, by my own rule, proceeded 
with discretion according to the state of the subject 
yiroposed to me, and would do the same, were it a 
thousand years hence, on tlie like occasions. I do 
not .consider the thing as it is now, but wliat it was 
when 1 deliberated on it. I'lie force of all counsel 
lies in the time. Opportunities and atliiirs incessantly 
fluctuate and change. I have, in my life, fallen into 
some gross and important errors, not fiir want of 
good judgment, but for want of good luck. There 
are, in our uflairs, some secret circiimsfances not to 
be guessed at, particularly in human nature, certain 
silent conditions that make no show, and are un- 
known sometimes even to the jiossessor, which start 
and spring ii[) from incidental causes. If my pru- 
dence could not penetrate into, or foretcl them, I 
am not disgusted w ith it : it is confined to its own 
limits. If the event be against me, and favours that 
side which I have refused, there is no remedy ; I do 
not blame myself for it: I accuse iny luck, and not 
my performance. This is not what we call repent- 
ance. . 

CoMBsel is Phocion had yiven certain advice to the Athe- 
em 0 ^"-" which W'as not followed j and the affair sue- 

ceeding happily contrary to Ins opinion, somebody 
said. Well, Phocion, art thou pleased that this ai- 
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ftiir turns out so well ? I am very glad, said he, 
that it has so happened ; yet I do not rej)eiit that 1 
advised otherwise.* When my friends apply lo me 
for my opinion, I give it freely and ])!ainly, wiihont 
considering, as almost all mankind do, that the thing 
being, hazardous, it may fall out contrary to my 
opinion, and then, perhaps, they may reproach me 
for my advice ; biit this is what I am very indiflerent 
about’, for they will be to blame for desinjig that 
offiee which I could not justify myself to refuse 
them. 

1 scarce ever lay any mistakes or misfortunes of Moii(:ii^nr 
mine to the charge of anotlier person: the truth 
I seldom make use of another’s advice, but only for "•r’' 
the sake of civility and ceremony, unless it be wJiere 
I have need of instruction in any science, or infor- " 
mation of any fact. For in things where J have only 
my judgment to make use oij otlier men’s reasons 
may be of some credit to support me, but of little 
force to dissuade me. 1 hear every thijig favourably 
and decently ; but I do not remember that to this 
hour I ever made use of any reason but my own. 

With me they are but flies or atoms that hover about 
my will. I lay no great stress u])on my own opi- 
nions, and as little upon those of' other men. For- 
tune rewards me justly. As I do not receive advice, 

I give as little. 1 am seldom asked f()r it, and more 
seldom trusted to ; and know not of any under- 
taking, cither public or ])rivatc, that has been the 
better for my advice ; even the ])erson,s, whom for- 
tune had in any manner engaged to follow my direc- 
tion, have chose more willingly to be guided by ariy 
other head-piece than mine : and as I am a man 
altogether as vdgilant agaiiist the disturbance of my 
traiupiillity as tlie diminution of my authority, I like 
it the better. By thus neglecting me, tliey huinoui' 
me in w'liat I profess, which is to settle and wholly 


* Plutarch, in his Notable Sayings of ancient Kings, Prince':, 
A'c. under the article Phocion. 
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contain myself within myself. It is a pleasure to me 
to be disinterested in other men’s aftkirs, and not to 
be any way responsible for them. 

Was liitie All affairs when they are over, happen as they 
f'^eveius give me little coneern ; tor the . imagination, 

that Ml out that so it ought to be, puts me out of my pain. 
hb’wWu-s” They are rolled about in the great revolution of the. 
aud why. universe, and linked in the chain of' stoical causes- 
Your fancy cannot, by wish or imagination, move 
an iota, either past or to come, which the order of 
things will not totally overturn. 

Made little As to the rest, I hate that accidental repentance 
*bereplnt. which old age brings with it. He, of old times,* who 
anceowidg g^id he was obliged to his years for stripping him of 
old aje. pleasure, was of a thtterent opinion from me. I can 
never think myself beliolden to impotency for any 
good that it docs me. Nec tarn averm uiujuam vide- 
bitui' ab opere mo prox'idtntiu^ ut debiliier inter op^ 
time invent a sit:- “Nor can Providence ever be 
“ thought so averse to its own work that debility 
“ should be found among the best things.” Our 
appetites are rare in old age. A profound satiety 
comes upon us after the act. I discern nothing of 
conscience in this. It is chagrin and wcakiiess that 
imprint on us a languid phlegmatic quality. We 
must not suffer ourselves to be wholly carried away 
by the alterations of nature so as to debase our judg- 
ment. Youth and pleasure did not heretofore so far 
blind me that I did not discern the face of vice in 
pleasure ; nor does that disgust which years have 
now brought upon me, hinder me from discerning 
the face of pleasure in vice. Now that my days of 

f Measure are over, I judge of it as if' they were not. 

, who strictly and attentively ransack my reason, 
find it the very same it was in my most licentiou.s 

This was Si^hocles, w1h> bdn^ asked if he still enjoyed the 
pleasures of love, made answer, Dii meUora : libenter vtro istinc, 
tanquam a domifio agresii acjvriow profugi: “ I'he gods have done 
better for roe ; and glad f am that I have lived to escape from tlie 
« |yi]d and furious tyranny of love.’* Cie. de Senectute, cap. 14. 
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age, if it be not perhaps a little weakened and im- 
paired by being grown old ; and I am of opinion, 
that as it does not permit me to embark in pleasure, 
for the sake of my bodily health, it would not give 
me more allowance now than heretofore for the sake 
of my soul’s health. I do not reckon my j.‘eason the 
more vigorous because it has nothing to combat. 

My temptations are so shattered and mortified that 
they are not worth its opposition, for with only 
stretching out my hands I overcome them. Should 
my former concupiscence be replaced in its view, I 
fear it would not have so much strength to resist it 
as it had heretofore. I do not find that it has any 
other notion of pleasure now than it had then, nor 
that it has acquired any new lights wherefore if 
there be a recovery it is a scurvy one. Miserable 
kind of remedy, where health is not to be obtained 
without a disease. It is not for oiir misfortune to 
perform this office, but for the good fortune of our 
judgment. I am not influenced by injuries and af- 
fiictions to do any thing but to curse them. This is 
for people who are not to be roused till they feel the 
scourge. My reason, indeed, acts with more free- 
dom in prosperity, but is more distracted and harder 
put to it, to digest misfortunes than pleasures. I 
see best in a clear sky ; health premonishes me with 
more alacrity and more benefit than sickness. I did 
aU that I could to repair and regulate myself when I 
had health to enjoy them. I would be ashamed and 
vexed that the misery and misfortune of my old 
age should be preferred before my good, healthful, 
sprightly, and vigorous years ; and that men should 
judge of me, not by what I have been, but by what 
I am now that I have as it were ceased to be. 

In my opinion it is in happy living, and not in Wherein 
dying happily, as Antisthenes said, that human feli- cJJ”'*" 
city consists. I have not aimed to make a monstrous sist.«!, ac- 
addition of a philosopher’s tail to the head and bodvy ^^ ,”',|n° . 
of a libertine, nor that this wretched remainder of 
life should contradict and give the lie to the plea- 
VOE. Ill, C 
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santest, soundest, and longest part of it. I would 
fain represent myself uniform throughout. Were I 
to lead my life over again, I would live just as I have 
done. I neither complain of the past, nor fear the 
future ; and, if I do not deceive myself, I have been 
much the same within as without. I am principally 
obliged to ray fortune, that the course of my bodily 
estate has been carried on in every thing in its sea- 
son. I have seen it in its bud, blossoms, and fruit, 
and now see it withered ; happily, however, because 
naturally. I bear the ailments 1 have the better as 
they are at their crisis, and also because they give 
me the more pleasing remembrance of the long feli- 
city of my past life. My wisdom also may, perhaps, 
have been of the same pitch in both ages, but it was 
more active and graceful, when young, sprightly, and 
natural, than now that it is broken, peevish, and 
painful. I therefore renounce those casual and dolo- 
rous reformations. God must touch our hearts, and 
our consciences must amend of themselves by the 
aid of our reason, and not by the decay of our ap- 
petites. 

wisdom of Pleasure is in itself neither pale nor discoloured 

old men” for being discerned by eyes that are dim and distem- 
pered. We ought to love temperance for its own 
sake, and in respect to God, who has commanded 
both that and chastity. What we derive from ca- 
tarrhs, and what 1 am obliged for to my cholic, is 
neither chastity nor temperance. A man cannot 
boast that he despises and resists pleasure, if’ he does 
not see it, and if he does not know it, together with 
■its charms, power, and most alluring beauty. I know 
both the one and the other, I have a right to say it: 
but it seems to me that in old age our minds are sub- 
ject to more troublesome maladies and imperfections 
than they art in youth. I said the same when 1 was 
young, and when I was reproached with the want of 
a bear<l ; and 1 say the same now that my gray hairs 
gain me authority. We call the crabbedness of our 
tempers, and the disrelish of present tilings, wisdom ; 
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but in truth we do not so much forsake vices as 
change them, and in my opinion for worse. Besides 
a foolish groundless pride, nauseous babble, frowafd 
and unsociable humours, superstition, and a ridicu- 
lous thirst after riches, when the use of them is lost, 
I find in old age more envy, injustice, and malignity. 
It furrows the mind with more wrinkles than the face; 
and we never, or very rarely, see people who, in 
growing old, do not grow sour and musty. The 
whole man jmoves, both towards his perfection and 
his decay. In considering the wisdom of Socrates, 
and many circumstances of his condemnation,* I 
dare believe that he indulged himself by prevarica- 
tion, in some measure, for the purpose, seeing tliat 
at 70 years of age he suffered such a rich genius as 
his was to be almost totally cramped, and his wonted 
brightness obscured. What metamoi’phoses do I 
every day see made by age in several ot'my acquaint- 
ance ! It is a powerful malady, which creeps upon 
us naturally, and imperceptibly. Deep study and 
great precaution are absolutely necessary to avoid 
the imperfections it loads us witli, or at least to 
{slacken their progress. I find that, notwithstanding 
all my intrenchments, it steals upon me one foot 
after another ; I bear up against it as well as I can, 
but I know not what it will bring me to at last; but, 
happen what will, I am content to have it known 
what I was before I fell. 

* If this be a conjecture only founded on Montaigne’s sagacity, it 
does him very great honour, for Xenophon tells us expressly, that 
in truth, Socrates defended himself with so much haughtiness be- 
fore his judges, only from a consideration that at his age death would 
be better for him than life. This is the subject of the entire preface 
to that defence madr-by Socrates before his judges. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of three Commerces^ i. e. Familiarities with Metif 
• Women, and Books. 

The chief We must not rivet ourselves so fast to our liu- 
thy^human Hiours and complexions. Our chief sufficiency is to 
under- know how to apply ourselves to various customs. 

'"*■ For a man to keep himself tied and bound, by neces- 
sity, to one only course, is but bare existence, not 
living. Those are the most amiable tempers which 
are more variable and flexible. It was an honourable 
character of the elder Cato, Huic versatile ingenium 
sic pariter ad mnnia fuit, ut natum ad id unum diceres, 
qnodcumque ageret :* “ He had parts so flexible to 
“ every thing, that whatsoever he took in hand, a 
“ man would be apt to say he was formed by nature 
“ for that very thing only.” Were I to choose for 
myself, there is no fashion so good that I would care 
to be so wedded to, as not to have it in my power to 
disengage myself from it. Life is a motion uneven, 
irregular, and various. A man is not his own friend, 
much less his own master, but rather a slave to him- 
self, who is eternally pursuing his own humour, and 
such a bigot to his inclinations, that he is not able to 
turn aside from them. I speak it now at this time of 
life, when I find it hard to disengage myself from the 
uneasiness of my mind, by reason that it cannot 
amuse itself generally, but in things wherein it is 
embarrassed, nor employ itself because it is so 
cramped and inflexible. It is apt to magnify a slight 
subject, and stretches it to such a degree, as to re- 
quire the application of all its strength. Its inac- 
tivity is therefore to me a painful labour, and preju- 
dicial to my health. The minds of most men require 
foreign matter to quicken and exercise them ; mine 


* Tit. Liv. lib. xxxix. cap. 40, 
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has need of it rather to compose and settle it, Vitia 
otii negotio disciitienda sunt :* “ The vices owing to 
“ sloth are to be shaken off by business for my 
most painful, as well as principal study, is to study 
myself Books are one sort of those employments 
that divert me from this study. Upon ‘the first 
thoughts, which come into my mind, it bustles and 
makes trial of its vigour in every respect ; exercises 
its feeling quality, sometimes towards force, at other 
times towards order and beauty, and then ranges, 
moderates, and fortifies itselfl It has in itself w'here- 
with to rouse its faculties. Nature has given to it, 
as to all other men’s, matter enough of its own for 
its benefit, and sidjjects proper enough both for its 
invention and judgment. 

Meditation, f()r a man who can inspect and exert MpdKaiion 
himself with vigour, is a powerful and copious study. 

I had rather frame my mind than furnish it. There pioyment. 
is no employment, either more weak or more strong, 
than that of entertaining a man’s thoughts according 
to the state of his mind. The greatest men make it 
their profession, Quibus vivere cst cogitare ;t “ To 
“ whom to live and to think, are one and the same 
“ thing.” Nature has also favoured man with this 
privilege, that there is nothing we can hold out in so 
long, nor any action to which we more commonly, 
and more readily incline. It is the business of the 
gods, says Aristotle, and that from which proceeds 
both their bliss and ours. 

The principal use of reading to me is that, by the Montaigne 
variety of subjects, it keeps my reason awake, and 
employs my judgment, not my memory. Few con- frivolous 
versations therefore please me, if there be not life tU(nI‘''^“' 
and power in them. It is true, that the gracefulness 
and elegance of a speech captivate and engross my 
attention as much, or more than the importance or 
weight of the subject : and as I am apt to be sleepy 
in all other conversation, and give but little atten- 


♦ Sonec. ep. 59. 


f Cic. Tusc. Qoaest. lib. v. cap. 39,. 
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tion thereto, it often happens that in such poor, low 
discourse, and insipid chat, I either make drowsy, 
stupid, and ridiculous answers, unbecoming even a 
child, or else more indiscreetly and rudely maintain 
an obstinate silence. I am on the one hand of a 
pensive temper, which makes me absent from all but 
myself; and on the other hand have a stupid and 
childish ignorance of many common things. By 
these two qualities I have obtained that five or six as 
silly stories may as truly be reported of me as of any 
other person whatsoever. 

But to pursue my subject, this difficult temper of 
mine renders me very delicate of what company I 
keep, whom I am obliged to examine nicely, and am 
therefore unfit for common society. We live and 
trade with the commonalty. If their conversation 
be ti’oublesome to us, if we disdain to apply our- 
selves to mean and vulgar souls (and such are often 
as regular as the most delicate, and all wisdom is in- 
sipid that does not accommodate itself to the stupi- 
dity of the vulgar), we must no longer intermeddle 
either with our own affairs, or those of other men ; 
for those, both of a public and private nature, are 
dispatched with those people. The motions of the 
soul, that are the least forced and the most natural, 
are the most beautiful. Good God ! what a vast ser- 
vice wisdom does to those whose desires it reduces 
within their power ! There is no part of knowledge 
more profitable. “ As much as lies in our power,’* 
was the favourite maxim and motto of Socrates. A 
phrase of great moment this ; for we must adapt and 
divert our desires to things that are the nearest, and 
most easy to be acquired. Is it not a silly humour 
of mine to separate from a thousand, to whom for- 
tune has joined me, and without whom I cannot live, 
and stick to one or two that are out of the sphere of 
my correspondence ? Or rather is it not a fantastical 
■desire of a thing which I can never recover ? My 
gentle behaviour, an enemy to all bitterness and 
moroseness, may easily have secured me from envy 
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and animosity ; for never man gave more occasion, 
to be beloved I will not say, but not to be hated ; 
yet the coldness of my conversation has justly de- 
prived me of the good will of many, who are not to be 
blamed though they should put another and a worse 
construction upon it. , 

I am very capable of acquiring, and maintaining Montaigne 
friendships that are exquisite and uncommon ; for as|’“f^""“^f* 
I am eager to close in with such acquaintance as suitexquisite 
my taste, I throw myself without reserve into their 
arms with such rapture that I can hardly fail to stick 
to them, and to make an impression where I fasten ; atate coml 
and this I have often found by happy experience, monuii-nd- 
To common friendships I am in some measure cold*’"^’^' 
and indifferent, for my course is not natural if it be 
not with a full sail ; besides, my fortune having 
trained me from my youth, and tempted me to love 
one single and perfect friendship, ' it has indeed, in 
some measure, put me out of conceit with others ; 
and too much imprinted it on my fancy that, as one 
of the ancients said, such vulgar companions are the 
beasts of the company, though not of the herd. I 
have also a natural aversion to communicate myself 
by halves, and with that modification, servile and 
jealous prudence, which are prescribed to us in the 
case of numerous and imperfect friendships. And 
this is enjoined chiefly in the present age, when it is 
impossible to speak of mankind without danger or 
mistake. 

Yet 1 plainly see, that he who has the conveni-How useful 
ences (I mean the essential conveniences) of life fortnlViIow 
his end, as I have, ought to shun these diffi culties to treat aii 
and delicacies of humour as much as the plague. I ”“,”005”*^ 
would commend a mind of various (j[ualities, which with fami- 
knows both to strain and slacken its vigour, that finds 
itself at ease in all stages of fortune, a man that can 
discourse with his neighbour about his building, 
hunting, or quarrel, and that takes pleasure in chat- 
ting with a carpenter, or a gardener. I envy those 
who can condescend to a familiarity witli the meanest 
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of their servants, and to hold a conversation with 
their train of followers : and I dislike the advice of 
Plato, that men should always speak in a magisterial 
strain to their servants, whether male or female, 
without being ever facetious or familiar.* For be- 
sides what my reason tells me, it is both inhuman 
and unjust to set so great a value upon that same 
prerogative of fortune ; and those governments, 
wherein there is not so great a disparity admitted 
between masters and their valets, seem to me the 
most equitable. Other men study how to elevate 
and exalt their minds ; I to render mine humble and 
lowly. It is only blameable in being too diffuse : 

Nanas, et genus .Mad, 

Ei pugnata. sacro Iclla siih Ilio : 

Quo Chium pretio cadum 

Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus 
Quo prcelente domum, et quota 
Pelignis caream Jrigorihus, taces.\ 

Old *^acus you derive from Jove, 

And tell what kin he had above : 

You all the Trojan wars recite ; 

Who make baths, and who invite. 

But not what Chian wine will cost. 

Or yet a fire to warm in frost. 

Thus, as the valour of the Lacedaemonians stood 
in need of being moderated, and of the sweet and 
harmonious sound of flutes to mollify them in battle, 
lest they should be guilty of temerity and fury, 
whereas all other nations commonly make use of 
strong and shrill sounds and voices, which excite 
and inflame the soldier’s courage to the last degree ; 
so methinks that, contrary to the usual form, in the 
exercise of our minds we have more need of ballast 
than sail, of coldness and calmness than of heat and 
hurry. Above all things, it is my opinion, egregi- 
ously playing the fool, to make a parade of wit 

* Magisterial language to servants censured, De Legibus, lib. vk 
p. ^72, edit. Franefort, 1602^ 
f Horace, ode 19, lib. iii. ver. 2, &€* 
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in the company of those who have none; to talk 
always as it were in print, and to use a stiff quaint 
style ; or, on the other hand, Favellar in punt a di 
forchttta : “ To affect a finical one like the ladies.’* 

You must let yourself down to the level of those you 
converee with, and sometimes too affect ignorance. 

You must lay aside strength and subtlety of argu- 
ment : it is enough to preserve decency and order 
in common conversation ; and as for the rest, crawl 
upon the ground if they desire it. The learned are 
apt to stumble at this stone ; they always make a 
parade of their superior talents, and scatter their 
books every where ; so that in these days they have whether 
so pestered the closets and ears of the ladies with 
them, that if they have not retained the substance, hcMned! " 
they have, at the least, the show of them, so that, 
let the subject of their discourse be what it will, they 
speak and write in a manner that is new and learned: 

Hoc sermone pavent ; hoc tram, gaudia, euros, 

Hoc mru iata effundunt anirni secreta, et quid tdtra ? 

Concumbuni dorke.* 

In the same language they express their fears. 

Their anger and their joys, their griefs and cares. 

And vent the secrets of their souls ; what more ? 

In the same learned phrase they play the whore. 

They quote Plato and St. Thomas in things for which 
the first person they meet would be as good au- 
thority. The learning- that cannot penetrate their 
souls, hangs on their tongues. If those of quality 
will believe me, they would be content with their 
own natural treasures. They conceal and cover 
their own beauties under others that are foreign. It 
is a great weakness to put out their own light to 
shine by a borrowed lustre. They are interred and 
embalmed alive by art, Dc capsula tota : t “ Being 


* Juv. sat. vi. ver. 188. 

f This is an expression of Seneca, which he applies to the petits 
inaitres of his times, Nosti complures juvenes barba et coma niti- 
doi de capsula totos,** epist. 95. He tells us elsewhere of one of 
these fops who, being carried by his slaves from the bath in a chair, 
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“ painted and perfumed from head to foot.” Tt is 
because they do not know tliemselves sufficiently. 
The world has nothing fairer than they ai e. This is 
their dmng honour to the arts and painting, even 
paint itself What need have they of any thing but 
to live beloved and honoured ? For this they not 
only have, but know too much. They need only 
rouse a little, and give fresh warmth to their internal 
faculties. When I see them studying rhetoric, law, 
logic, and the like, which are so insignificant trifles, 
unnecessary for their occasions, I begin to fear that 
the men who advise them, do it that they may there- 
by have authority to be their masters. For what 
other excuse can I find for them. It is enougli that 
they can, without our instruction, give the charms 
of their eyes an air that is brisk, stern, or languish- 
ing; that they can season a denial with severity, 
suspense, and favour, and that they are not at a loss 
for an interpreter of the speeches made for their 
ser^d'ce. With this knowledge they govern with 
a high hand, and rule both the regents and the 
scholars. 

What If nevertheless they think much to give place to 
branches of in anv thing whatsoever, and have a curiosity to 

are fittest be booK-leamed, poetry is an amusement proper for 
""’their occasions, it being a wanton, witty, dissem- 
bling, and prattling art, all pleasure and all show like 
themselves. They will also . reap many advantages 
from history. In moral philosophy they will be 
furnished with lessons that will enable them to judge 
of our humours and conditions, to defend themselves 
from our treacheries, to regulate the precipitancy of 
their own desires, to make good use of their liberty, 
to lengthen the pleasures of life, and mildly to bear 
the inconstancy of an humble servant, the rough- 
ness of a husband, and the disagreeableness of age, 

thought fit to ask them, whether or no he was seated ? as if it was 
a thing beneath his honour to know what he did himself without ask- 
ing. Seneca de Brerit. Viut, cap. 12. I have not yet heard that 
mj of our petits maitres have come up to this Roman fop. 
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wrinkles, and the like. This is the utmost share 
that I would allow them in the sciences. 

There are some particular tempers that are re- The Rood 
tired and recluse. I am naturally formed for com-"*°"^ 
munication and production. I am all open and 
undisguised, born for society and friendship. The 
solitude which I am fond of myself, and recom- 
mend to others, is chiefly with no other view than 
to withdraw my affections and thoughts into myself ; 
to restrain and check not my proceedings, but my 
desires and cares, resigning all solicitude that is fo- 
reign, with a mortal aversion to servitude and ob- 
ligation ; and not so much to the company of men 
as to the multiplicity of business. To say the truth, 
local solitude rather expands and sets me at large. 

I the more willingly embark in affairs of state and 
the world when 1 am alone. At the Louvre, and in 
the crowd of the court, I keep within my own 
sphere : the throng makes me retire into my- 
self, and I never entertain myself so wantonly, so 
licentiously, and so singularly, as in places of re- 
spect and ceremonious prudence. Our follies do 
not provoke me to laughter, but our wisdom. I am 
constitutionally no enemy to the bustle of court. I 
have spent part of my life there, and capable of be- 
having cheerfully in great companies, provided it be 
now and then, and at my own time. But that 
effeminacy of judgment, of which I have been 
speaking, necessarily attaches me to solitude ; nay, 
at my own house, in the midst of a numerous 
family, and a house as much frequented as any, I 
see people enough, but seldom such as I am fond of 
conversing with. And I there reserve, both for my- 
self and others, an unusual liberty. There is in my 
house no such thing as ceremony, attendance, con- 
ducting, and the hke fatiguing rules of our courtesy. 

(O! servile and troublesome custom ! ) Every one 
there governs himself in his own way, let who will 
.speak his thoughts j while I am mute in deep medi- 
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tation, and shut up in my closet, without any offence 
to my guests. 

The men, whose society and familiarity I covet, 
are those they call honest and ingenious men ; and 
the idea of these puts me out of conceit with others. 
This, if rightly considered, is the rarest of our 
characters, and a character which is chiefly owing to 
nature. The end of this commerce is simply private 
friendship, frequent \usits and conference, the cor- 
respondence of souls without other advantage. In 
our discourse, all subjects are alike to me. I care 
not whether there be weiglit or depth in it. There is 
still a grace and pertinence in it. The whole is tinc- 
tured with a judgment mature and steady, and 
mixed with good nature, frankness, cheerfulness, 
and friendship. It is not only in discoursing on the 
aflairs of kings and states, that our understanding 
displays its beauty and force, but it shows it as much 
in private confabulation. I know what my people 
mean, even by their silence and smiles, and discover 
them better perhaps at table than at the council. 
Hippomachus said justly, that he knew good wrest- 
lers by only seeing them walk in the streets. If 
learning will please to bear a part in our conference, 
it will not be rejected ; not the magisterial, imperi- 
ous, and impertinent kind, as is generally used, but 
that which is subordinate and docile. All we in- 
tend by it is to pass away the time, for at the hour of 
being instructed and preached to, we will go seek it 
in its throne. May it condescend ito favour us for 
this once if it please ; for as useful and desirable as 
it is, I suppose that, though we might want it, we 
could well enough dispense with it, and do our 
business without it. A person of good breeding, 
and used to converse with mankind, will naturally be 
agreeable to every body. Art is nothing but the 
counterpart and register of what such souls produce. 

The conversation of fine well-bred women is also 
to me a sweet enjoyment. Nam nos quoque oculo9 
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«r«ditos habemus:* “ For we also are versed in the 
“ art of ogling.” If the soul has not so much enjoy- 
ment in this as in the first, the bodily senses, which 
likewise have the greatest share of this, reduce it to 
a proportion near to the other, but in my opinion 
not quite. It is a commerce however, wherein a 
man had need be a little upon his guard, ‘and espe- 
cially those of a vigorous constitution, as mine is. 

In my youth I got a scald by it, and suffered all the 
torments which the poets say will happen to those 
w'ho run into this commerce, without order and 
judgment. It is true this scourge taught me more 
wit : 

^uicumque Argotica de classe Capharea fogift 

Semper ab Euboicis vela retorquet aquis.\ 

The ship that would not on Caphareus run. 

Always is sure th’ Euboean strait to shun. 

It is madness to fix a man’s thought wholly upon 
it, and to engage in it with a furious and indiscreet 
affection ; but on the other hand, to be concerned a ought f» 
in it without true love, and without the attach- 
ment of the will, like the comedians, to play a partrity. 
that is made common by time and custom, without 
contributing any thing of his own to it but words ; 
it is indeed providing for his safety, but in as scan- 
dalous a manner as he that abandons his honour, 
or his profit, or his pleasure, from fear of danger. 

For it is certain that from such a proceeding no 
fruit can be expected to satisfy an honest soul. 

A man cannot take real pleasure in the enjoyment 
of what he has not in good earnest desired; and 
this I say, though fortune should be so unjust as 
to favour their dissimulation, wdiich often happens, 
because there is none of the sex, though as ugly as 
the devil, who does not think herself very amiable, 
who does not think herself preferable, either for her 
youth, her hair, or her gait (for with the ugly wo- 


* Cicer. Paradox, v. cap. 2. 


•j- Ovid Trist. lib. i. el. 1. 
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men it is universally the same as with those that are 
handsome) •, and the Brachman virgins, who have 
no other recommendation, but that of the common 
crier, who calls the people together, come fortik 
into the square to expose their matrimonial parts, to 
try if these at least are not tempting enough to pro- 
cure them husbands. Consequently there is not one 
who does not easily suffer herself to be engaged by 
the first vow that is made to serve her. Now, fi'om 
this treachery so common in the men of this age, it 
must needs happen, as we have already seen by ex- 
perience, that the women rally and reunite them- 
selves on purpose to avoid us, or else form their 
ranks by the example we give them, play their part 
of the farce, and give way to this negotiation with- 
out passion, care, or love. Neque affectui suo aut 
alieno obnoxia : * “ Neither slaves to their own pas- 

sion, nor to that of another person ; ” believing, 
according to the persuasion of Lysias in Plato, that 
they may -vVith the more advantage and convenience 
surrender themselves up to us, tlie less we love them. 
The result will be as it is in comedies, where the 
audience has as much or more pleasure than the 
actors. For my part, I have no more notion of a 
Venus without a Cupid, than of a mother without a 
child. They are what mutually lend and owe their 
existence to one anotlier. Therefore this cheat re- 
bounds upon the person that commits it ; to whom 
indeed it is of little or no expense, nor on the other 
hand does he get any thing by it of value. They 
who have made Venus a goddess, have taken notice 
that her chief beauty was incorporeal and spiritual ; 
but the Venus whom these people court is not so 
much as human, nor even brutal, but so very gross 
and terrestrial, that the very beasts will not accept her. 
We sec that imagination and desire often heats and 
stimulates them before the body does : we see in 

* Tacitus’s Annul, lib. xiii, cap. 4^5, where the historian speaks 
only of the famous Poppea/thc wife of Nero, the perfect uioaei ot' 
coquetryv 
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'both the sexes, that in the herd, they make choice 
and trial of their affections, and that they have 
among themselves an acquaintance of old good will. 

Even those which old age has deprived of bodily 
strength, do yet tremble, neigh, and twitter for love. 

We see them before the fact, full of hope and heat ; 
and when the body has played its part, still tickled 
with the sweet remembrance of it ; and we see 
some animals that swell with pride after the perfor- 
mance, and being tired and satiated, do yet, by 
vociferation, express a triumphant joy. He that 
has nothing to do, but only to discharge his body of 
a natural necessity, need to find employment for 
another by such curious preparations. This is not 
food for a coarse hoggish appetite. 

As one who docs not desire to be thought better Mon- 
than I am, 1 shall now tell of the follies of my 
youth. I have seldom been addicted to mercenaryamourt. 
and common embraces, not only for my health’s 
sake (and yet with all my care I had two mischances, 
though they were slight forerunners), but also from a 
contempt of what was vulgar and venal. I chose to 
heighten this pleasure with difficulty, by desire, and 
a certain kind of vanity : and I was of the emperor 
Tiberius’s mind, who,* ** in his amours, was as much 
-smitten with modesty and an honourable extraction, 
as with any other quality ; and of the taste of Flora, 
the courtezan,! who never prostituted herself to less 
than a dictator, a consul, or a censor ; and solaced 
;herself in the dignity of her lovers. Certainly pearl 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. cap. 1. 

t After having, turned over many books in searcli of Montaigne’s 
.authority for this story, 1 found in Bayle’s Dictionary tlrat it is 
Brantome, who in his lives, Des Femmes Galantcs, tom. i. p. 313, 
Ac. says, that the courtezan Flora was of a good family and lineage ; 
and tnat, whereas Lais was a common prostitute to all mankind. 
Flora only obliged the great, insomuch that she had this inscription 
over her door ; “Ye kings, prinees, dictators, consuls, censors, 

** pontlfls, questors, ambassadors, and other great men, enter and 
“ welcome ; but no others.” 
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at)d tissue, titles, and attendants, add something to 
the pleasure. 

Peraonai As fot the TCst, I had a great liking to wit, provid- 
preferabie cd the body was not exceptionable. For, to confess 
to Those of truth, if either of these two beauties must of neces- 

Ihe inTad!’ sity bc Wanting, I would prefer the personal before the 
rational. The latter is of use in better things ; but in 
the subject of love, a subject in which the senses of 
seeing and feeling are chiefly concerned, something 
may be done without the charms of the mind, but 
without those of the body nothing. Beauty is the 
true advantage of the women, and so peculiarly 
theirs, that what we have, though it requires other 
features to render it such, is only in its best state 
^ when it is puerile and beardless, and common with 
theirs. It is said that those preferred to the service 
of the grand signior, on the score of their beauty, 
the number of whom is very great, are dismissed at 
22 years of age at the farthest. Reason, prudence, 
and the offices of friendship, are more commonly 
found among the men ; and therefore they govern 
the affairs of the world. 

ofreadiiig. The two sorts of commerce, or conversation, 
roruTf con- which wc havc mentioned, viz. that with men by a 
versation. free and familiar conversation, and that with women 
^ love, are accidental, and dependent on another. 
The one does not occur so often as is to be wished ; 
the other decays with age ; so that they could 
never have been sufficient for the necessities of my 
life. That with books, which is the third, is much 
more sure, and more within our power. It yields to 
the former in the other advantages, but has con- 
stancy and readiness of service for its sole share. It 
accompanies, and is assisting to me wherever I go : 
it comforts me in old age and solitude ; it eases me 
of the weight of idle time, and delivers me at any 
hour from disagreeable company ; and it blunts the 
edge of pain, if it be not extreme, and has not the 
entire possession of mg. To divert myself from an 
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tincasy thought, it is but to run to niy books ; they 
presently drive it out of iny njind, by turning its at- 
tention to them; and though they see that 1 only 
have recourse to t leni for want of other more real, 
natural, and lively benefits, they do not reflect on 
me for it, but always receive me with* the same 
countenance. “ He. may rvell go on foot,” they 
say, “ M'ho leads his horse in In's hand.” And our 
James, king of Naples and Sicily, who, while hand- 
some, young, and healthy, caused iiimself to be 
carried up arul dowm in a hand-barrow, upon a sorry 
mattress, dressed in a vest of gray cloth, and a cap 
of tlie same ; yet attended in great royal pomp with 
horse-lit ters, led horses of all sorts, gentleman a!id 
officers ; put on an austerity that was effeminate and 
unsteady. The sick man is not to be pitied who luu 
his cure in liis pocket. In the. experience and 
])racticc of this, which is a very true sentence, con- 
sists all the benefit which I receive from books ; 
and yet in fact 1 make as little use of them, in a 
manner, as they who know them not. I enjoy them 
as misers do their hoards, by knowing that 1 have 
them to use when 1 please. With this right of pos- 
session my mind is satisfied, and at rest. I never 
travel without my books, be it in time of war or of 
peace ; yet sometimes for several days or months, I 
tlo not look into them. 1 will read by and by, i say 
to myselli or to-morrow when I am in the humour. 
Mean while the time runs away without any incon- 
venience to me ; for it is impossible to say how 
tranquil and easy I am in this consideration, tl'at I 
have them by me, to div'crt myself with them when- 
ever I please ; and in the thought of what an assis- 
tance they are to me in life. — This is the best via- 
ticum 1 have yet known for this mortal pilgrimage, 
and I extremely pity those men of understanding 
who arc unprovided with it ; yet I rather accept of 
any other kind of amusement, be it ever so light, 
because this cannot fail me. 

VOI,. IH. D 
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When 1 am at home I the ofteuer visit my library, 
from whicli I at once survey all the operations of 
my family. It is over the entrance into my house, 
from wlicnce I have a view under me of my court- 
yards and garden, and of most of the offices of my 
house. '1 here I turn over one book, then another, 
on various subjects, without order, and without 
design. One wliile I ruminate, another while I 
cop} and dictate, as I walk to and fro, such whimsies 
as these in my I'issays. It is in the third story of a 
tower, of which the first is my chapel, the second a 
chamber with its closets, where I often lie to be re- 
tired ; above it is a great wardrobe. This was for- 
merly the most useless part of my house. I there 
pass away the most of the days of my life, and most 
of' the hours in the day, but am never there at night. 
At the end of it there is a very neat closet, with 
pleasant window-lights, and a fire-place. And 
was r not ‘more afraid of the trouble than of the ex- 
pense, the trouble, which drives me from all applica- 
tion to business, I could easily join to it on each 
side, and on the same floor, a gallery of 100 paces in 
length, and 12 in breadth j there being walls already 
raised, though for another design, to tlic height that 
is requisite. Every retired place should have a walk 
in it. For if I sit still my thoughts sleep. My 
fancy does not operate so well as when it is put in 
motion by that of my legs. They who study with- 
out a book arc all in the same condition. The form 
of my study is round, and has no more level than 
what is taken up by my table and chair ; so that I 
have a view of all my books in five rows of shelves, 
quite round me. It has three noble and free pros- 
pects, and is sixteen paces in diameter. I am not 
so constantly there in the Avinter, for my house is 
perched upon an eminence, as its name imports, and 
this part of it is most exposed to the wind, which 
pleases me the bq^ter, for not being so easy of ac- 
cess, and a little remote, as well for the benefit of 

19 
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exercise as for being more retired. It is tlierc that 
I am in my kingdom, as \vc say ; and there 1 en- 
deavour to render myself sole monarch, and to 
sequester this corner from all society, conjugal, filial, 
and civil. Every where else I have but a A’crbal 
authority, and of a confused essence, i^liscrable is 
that man, in my opinion, who has no jdace at Iioitic 
where to be by himself, to entertain himself alone, 
or to conceal himself from others. Arabitioii 
sufficiently plagues its proselytes by ke(‘ping 
them always in show, like a statue in a market- 
place, 3Iag)ia .seroilus cst magiut fori iina:* “A 
“ great fortune is a gi eat slavery those who pos- 
sess it have scarce a retirement l()r tlie necessities of 
nature. 1 have tliought nothing so severe, in the 
austerity of lile which our friars affect, as what I see 
in some of their fraternities ; namely, to ha\'C a per- 
petual society of place by rule, and numcjous assis- 
tants among them in every action whatever j and I 
think it somewhat more tolerable to be always alone, 
than never to be so. 

If any one shall tell me, that it is undervaluing ti.c aim.si- 
the Muses to make use of them only for mirth ^ 

pastime, I shall say he does not know the value of 
pleasure, play, and pastime, so well as I do ; 1 live 
from hand to mouth, and, with reverence be it 
spoken, I only live for myself ; in that all my de- 
signs terminate. 1 studied, when young, for (he 
sake of ostentation, afterwards for Avi-dom, and doav 
for my recreation, but never for gain. A vain and 
prodigal longing I had for this sort of ftirriiture, to 
supply my own necessity, and to dress and adorn 
me ; but I have long since weaned myself of it. 

Books have many charming qualities to such as riie in. (.n- 
know how to choose them : but there is no good 
Without Its evil, llus is a pleasure, not more pure t<> ti e 
and untainted than others it has its inconveniences, wS"* 
and great ones too. The soul is exercised in it, buti>»‘''-t'>8''»e. 


* Senec. Consolatio ad Potybium, c£q>. 2G. 
D 2 
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the body, the care of which I ought not to forget, 
remains in the mean time without action, grows 
heavy and stujn'd. I know of no excess more pre- 
judicial to me, or more to be avoided in tins my de- 
clining age. Thus have I given you my three fa- 
vourite, and particular occupations. I sjieak not of 
the duties I owe to mankind by civil obligation. 


CHAPTER III. 

Of Diversion. 

I WAS once employed to console a lady who wa# 
truly afflicted ; tor most of their mournings are at- 
fected and ceremonious ; 

Ul'crihis sew/Kr lachrymis, spmpcrque parath. 

In .'italione sun, atqnc expert antiius ilium. 

Qua jnleat monare modo.* 

'Hiey always liave a dam for present use, 

Heady prepar’d whene’er they draw tlie sluice, 

(til least pretence of joys, or griefs, or Jeaiss, 

To sally out in false dissembling tears. 

riir !.■!. fill- going the wrong way to work to oppose this 

ie<.s of ;i<i. passion, for opposition only provokes it, and makes 
iwJrsion'* them more sorrowful. The evil is exasperated by the 
“f warmth of argument. We see in common discourse, 
' that what slips ungitardcdly trom a man, if another 
goes to controvert it, the former takes it in dudgeon, 
and justifies what he had said ■, especially if it be a 
matter wluTcin he is interested. Besides, in so 
doing, you enter U})on your work in a rough manner ; 
whereas the first visits of a physician to his patient 
ought tf) be gentle, gay, and pleasant. Never did 
an ill-looking sullen physician do any thing tu 


^ Juv. sat. vi. vcr. 27 % <Scc. 
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purpose. On the eontrary, therefore, a man must* 
in order to make his way, sooth the patient’s com-i 
plaints, and express some approbation and excuse, 
tor them. By this discretion you gain credit to pro- 
ceed farther ; and, by an easy and insensible grada- 
tion, you fall into a reasoning that is mor& solid and 
proper flir their cure.. I, whose chief aim it was to 
deceive tliose bystanders who had their eyes fixed 
upon me, thought fit to j)alliate the disease ; though 
indeed I find, by experience, that I ha\ e an awk- 
ward and unlucky hand at persuasion. My arguments 
arc cither too poignant, too dry, or too blunt and 
lifeless. After 1 had for a while applied myself' to 
acr grievance, I did not attempt to cure it by strong 
tnd lively arguments, either because I had them not 

0 use, or because I thought to gain my point better 
another way ; neither did 1 set about the choice of 
the various methods of consolation prescribed by 
philosophy ; as that what we complain of is no evil, 
according to Clcanthcs that it is a slight evil, as 
the Peripatetics say ; that to complain thus is neither 
just nor laudable, according to Chrysippus ; nor the 
method j)rcscribed by Epicurus, more suitable to 
my taste, viz. shifting the thought from rhings that 
arc afflicting to those that arc pleasant ; nor like (Ci- 
cero, to make a collection of all these together, in 
order to dispense them occasionally. But, by softly 
weakening the force of my arguments, and turning 
them by (legrees sometimes to subjects nearer to the 
present case, and at other times to those that vv'cre a 
little more remote ; as she attended to me, I insen- 
sibly deprived her of her sorrow, and kept her calm 
and <|uite composed as long as I w'as with JieFi I 
diverted the complaint ; but they who succeeded me 
in the same service fimnd no amendment in her, lor 

1 had not gone to the root. 

l^erhaps I may have glanced elsewhei'c on some Ti.-'moimd 
kind of public diversions ; and the practice of , 


* Cic. Tusc. Quscst. Jib, iii. cap. 31. 
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Irmy, era- t/iry diversions, which Peiicles made use of in the Pe- 
||’'"f„]^’^"J’'loi)onuesian war, and of a thousand more such in 
■var mid ill other places, for drawing off the enemy’s forces from 
^ country, is too frequent in history. It was an in- 
i genious stratagem by which the Sieur de Uimber- 

conrt* saved both himself and others, in the city of 
Liege, when the duke of Burgundy, who besieged 
it, made him enter into it to execute the articles 
that were agreed to for the surrender. 1 he towns- 
people, w ho assembled in the night for that" ptfiqldse, 
began to mutiny against the agrccnient, and many 
of them resolved to fall f<)ul upon tlie negotiators of 
it, whom they had in their power. 'He feeling the 
gust of this first storm of the pcojde, who were 
about rushing into his quarters to kill him suddenly, 
sent out two of the inhabitants of the city (for he 
had some of them then present with him) to make 
an offer to the town-council of fresh and more fa- 
vourable terms, which he had framed on the spot for 
the present occasion. These two men diverted the 
first storm, by the repair of the enraged rabble to 
the towm-house, to hear and consider of the subject 
of their commission. The deliberation was short, 
and so a second storm arose with as much fury as the 
other ; w'hcreupon he dispatched four fresh media- 
tors, of the same quality, protesting that they had 
now better conditions to offer to them, and such as 
would give them entire content and satisfaction ; by 
which means the people were again repressed. In 
sliort, by thus di'.’crting their fury with such a con- 
trivance of amusements, as made them spend it in 
vain consultations, by w Inch it was at last laid asleep, 
spun out the aliiiir to another day, which was the . 
piincipal thing he w'anfed. 

iTow AjJt- This other story is also of the same stamp. Ata- 
iir 'tort” extraordinary beauty, in order to 

tiui ti.Vte. disengage herself from a thousand or more suitors, 

* Yow will find this story at full length in the Memoirs of Philip 
dc Coniines, lib, ii. cap. 3* 
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who com'ted her in marriage, proposed tliis condi- 
tion to them, that she would accept of him for a hus- 
band that should equal her in running, provided 
that they who came short of her should be put to 
death.* There were enough who thought the prize 
very well worth such a risk, and who syflercd the 
penalty of this cruel bargain. Hipponianes, being 
to take trial after the others, invoked the tutelar god- 
dess of his amorous passion, and implored her assist- 
ance, who, hearing his petition, furnished him with 
three golden apples, and an instruction how to use 
them. Tire lield on which they ran being quite open, 
as soon as Hippoinancs perceived his mistress close 
at his heels, he, as if by inadvertency, let fall one 
ol‘ the apples, the beauty of which was so tempting 
to the virgin, that she tailed not to turn out of the 
way to take it up. 

Olslupuit Virgo, 7iUidiquc aipidine pom? 

Decl'imt ciirsus, auruinque voluhile tollit.^ 

The nimble virgin, dazzled to behold 
The shining apple rolling on the mold, 

Slopp’d her career to seize the tempting gold. 

lie did the same, when he saw himself hard pressed, 
by the second and third apples, till, by thus divert- 
ing her, and making her go often out of her way, 
he won the race. 

When physicians cannot purge off a catarrh, they 
divert and turn it to some other less dangerous part. 
And I find also that this is the most ordinary practice 
for diseases of the mind. The miinl, says Cicero, is 
sometimes to be drawn off to other thoughts, pur- 
suits, cares, and occupations, and must often be 
cured, like sick persons, by the change of place.t 
It gives a little jostle to a man’s disorders ; it nei- 

* Prflpmia veloci conjux tlialaniiqiie dabuutur : 

“ Mors pvetium tardis : ea Jex certaminrs csto-’* 

Ovid, Met. lib. X. fab. 11. ver. 12, Vd, 

^ Idem, ibid. ver. 1^)7) 

Cic. Tusc. Qutest. lib. iv. cap. 3j, 
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thpr makes him sustain, nor diminish their attack, 
and only makes him decline and turn out of the way 
from it. 

briKOEs This other lesson is too sublime and too difficult. 

It is for men of the first class to pause upon, consi- 
' Meath ’ it* It belongs only to a Socrates 

not to cliange countenance when he looks at death, 
b\it to grow familiar, and to sport with it. He seeks 
for no comfint but what he expects from that. To 
die appears to him a natural and indiil’ercnt accident. 
It is thereon that he fixes his sight and resolution, 
without looking elsewhere. 

,!iaiin. Thc disciplcs of 1 legcsias, who actually starved 
themselves to death, and were animated to it by the 
fine language of his instructions, which was so potv- 
erfiii that king Ptolemy lluhad him to entertain his 
f i.L . follt.wers any more with siicli homicide doctrines 

those disciplcs, 1 siiv, do not c.onsitler death in it- 
self, nor do thet judge of it. It is not on that the> 
fix tiieir thoughts ; they run towards, and aim at, a 
new being. 

V hec ev it Tliosc poor -wretches that we see brought upon a 
ii mn-'s!’ scaffold full of' ardent devotion, and tlierein eniploy- 
( ii. ii that iiig all theii senses as fur as possible, their ears to the 
:<• instructio^^ given them, their eyes and hands lifterl 
(niie 1.11 imp fo heaven, and their voices employed in loud 
g'^e v. iv prayers, with a vehement and continual emotion, do 
f!’i of li '•* doubtless Avhieh arc laudable and j)ro]icr for 

voiimi! such a uecessity. ¥. e ought to commend tliem for 
their devotion, but not jmopcrly for their constancy. 
They shun the encounter, they turn death out of 
their thoughts, and amuse tliemsclyes with some 
trifle or other, as chiidreii arc amused when a sur- 
geon goes to prick them with the lancet. 1 have 
seen some v.ho, wlier) they have hajijrencd to look 
down upon those dreadful instruments of death that 
are near them, have fiiiuted, and furiously turned their 
thoughts anotl’.er way. Those who are to be cast 

» Valcr. IVT-j'-r. lib. viii. cap. 9. Cic. Tusc. Qutc.st. lib. i. cap. 
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from a frightful precipice, are advised either to shut 
their eyes, or turn them to another side. 

Subrius Flavins, the general, being, by Nero’s The con- 
command, to be put to (leath, and by the hands 
Niger, another general, when they led him to the Flavius, 
place of execution, Flavius, perceiving the hollow'“;^^‘®“,|’^jj 
that Niger had caused to be made ibr his neck i<> i>e e^e- 
to be badly contrived, said to the soldiers who‘^“‘*‘*‘ 
were present, “ Neither is this according to 
“ military discipline,” When Niger exhorted him 
to keep liis head steady, “ Do you but strike,” 
said be, as steadily.” * And he was right in 

his guess, for Niger’s arm trembled, so that he 
made several strokes at his neck belbre he cut off 
his head. This man, indeed, seems to have had his 
thoughts steadily fixed on the subject. 

lie that dies in a battle, sword in hand, neither wiipthcr 
thinks, apprehends, nor considers of death, being 
diverted from the idea of it by the lieaf of the battle, di- uii in a 
An honest man of my acquaintance falling down by[j“‘.j^ 
a thrust in a combat, and recei\'ing nine or ten stabs 
from his adver ary as he lay stretched on the ground, 
every one ])resent called out to him to examine his 
conscience; but he told me afterwards, (hat though 
he heard what they said it nolhing moved him, and 
that he, thought of nolhing but how to disengage 
himself, and be reventred. He killed his man in that 
tetmc rencounter. He who brought L. .Syiianust 
ti;e sentence of his death did him very great service, 
ioi asnuic'h as tliat having heard his aiiswer.t “ That 
he v. as v\ (?ll prepared to die, but not by the hand 
“ of an executioner,” he rushed uj)on him with his 
soldiers, when he, being quite unarmed, defended 
liiniself obstinately with his fists and feet, till he re- 
ccivevl so many wounds that he was killed, after 
having, by this sudden frenzy, dissipated the painful 

^ TiD’it Annnl. lib. nv. cap. 67- 

f calls him Lucius Silauu$, Aurd, lib. xvi, cap. 7. 

.i Tacit. Ar.ual. lib. xvi. cap. 9. 
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atpprehcnsion of the lingering death for which he was 
designed. 

inie diffe- We always think of something else ; either the 
5^era*7ons' c^pcctatioD of a better life lays hold of us, and sup- 
WwiI" ports us, or the liopcs of the valour of our children, 
^rarnTtiink- lipnour that will be hereafter done to our 

kfrdircci. names, or the esca})efrom the evils of this world, or 
h “fficaU'- the vengeance that threatens those who are the au- 
thore of our death. Poor Dido says. 


Spero ecjiddcm mediis, si (juid pia numina passnnl, 
Si/ppUcia hausnrum scopidis, et noviine Dido 
ficepe vocuturum. 


Audiam : et hac manes veniet niihi fuma sub imos,* 

Sure, if tlic gods have any pow’r at all. 

Split on the rocks, thou wilt on Dido call j 
But all in vain ; thy shipwreck 1 shall know 
By fame convey’d me to the shades below. 

Xenophon was sacrificing, with a crown upon his 
head, when news was brought to him of the death 
of his son Cryllus, slain at the battle of Mantinea.t 
At the first intelligence of it he took off his crovn, 
and threw it on the ground ; but hearing, in the se- 
quel of the narrative, how valiantly he fell, he took 
it up, and rejdaced it on his head. Epicurus him- 
self, at his death, is comforted by the consideration 
of the utility and eternity of his writings. Omnes 
clan ct mbililali lahorcs, faint lolerabilcs :X “All 
“ works that are illustrious and renowned arc to be 
“ borne with.” And the same w'ound, the same 
fiitiguc, arc not equally intolerable, as Xenophon 
says, to a general of an army and a common soldier. 
Epaminondas died with much more cheerfulness 
when he was informed that victory had declared for 
him. Iliec sunt solatia, h a; c foment a sinnmorum do-> 


* Virgil, .^neid, iib. iv. ver. 382, 
f Valor. Max. lib. v. sect. 10. 
j; Cic. Tiisc. Quscst. iib. ii. cap. 25., 
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Iflrim : * “ These are the lenitives, these the fomcn- 
“ tations of the greatest sorrows.” Other circiira- 
stances of the like kind amuse and entertain us, and 
turn otf our consideration of the thing in itself 
Even the arguments of philosojihy are always edging 
and glancing on tlie subject, without scarep touching 
the exterior part. The greatest man of the chief 
school of philosophy, which sujicriutended the others, 

I mean tlic great Zeno, forms these syllogisms with 
re.spect to death and drunkenness. Nullum malum 
■gloriotium est ; inurs autem gloriosa est ; mors ergo 
non est malum : t “ No evil is honourable ; but 
“ death is homnirablc ; therefore death is not an 
“ evil.” Nobody trusts a drunken man with a se- 
cret, but any one will trust a wise man ; therelbrc 
no wise man is a drunkard. Is this hitting the mark? 

1 am pleased to see that tlicsc first rate geniuses can- 
not divest themselves of their fellowsliip with us. 

With all their pretended pcrlections, they arc still 
but stupid mortals. 

llcvenge is a sweet passion, and strongly im- The wayi 
printed in nature. I see it plainly, though I have 
no expcricnec oi it. 1 o dn ert a young prince from lonsingf 
it lately, I did not odl'r to say, that, to the man 
Vvlio liad smote him on one check, he sliould turn the 
iillier also, in obedience to charity ; nor did I endea- 
vtnir to set before him tlie tragical events which poe- 
try ascribes to this passion. I did not meddle with 
his jiassion, but tried, for a fancy, to give him a re- 
lish of the beauty of a contrary quality ; and, by 
representing the honour, favour, and good wull, 
which he w'ouhl acijaiie by good nature, 1 gave his 
mind a turn to ambiiion. 'Jims I carried my point. 

If your affection in the article of' love be tooxhensef 
strong, disperse it, sriy they ; and they are perfectly 
rigliti tor I iuysv*ll' have often tried it with advan- divfriioi 
tage. Ih cak it into desires oi' various kinds, of 
ysiiich, if you please, there may be one regent and iove. 


* CIc. Tus£% Qu.'BGp lib. ii, eap. 21. 


f Scuec. epist. 82, 83. 
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paramount ; but lest it should tyrannise and domi- 
neer over you, weaken, and give it some pause, by 
dir iding and diverting it : 

Cum morota vogo shiguUiet higuine vena.* 

Conju 'w liitmorem colledim iu corporn qucpque.\ 

■When one amour enpros^es all tliy mind, 

J.Iiscliavpe thy loins on all the leaky kind : 

F<;r lluif’s a wiser way than to restrain 
Within thy swelling iicrves that hoard of pttin. 


And look to it in time, lest it prove too trouble- 
some to deal with when it has once got possession of 
you. 

Si lion prhna novi% cmiturles vulncra plugis, 

I'olgii’agaqtw vagus venire ante recenlia cures, 

I'nlcss yon fancy cv’ry one you view, 

Ramble iu lor e, and cure old wounds by new. 


ji ts possi- I w^as once disturbed by a strong passion, accord- 
iiiib.iral tem])er, though not so vehement 
itrom inu- as just ; and perhajis had been undone by it if 1 had 

my own strength. Having need 
«f anoiiii r. of a powciiul divcrsioii to draw me out of it, I grew 
amorous by art and by study, wherein I rvas assisted 
b}' my Aouth. Love relieved me and rescued me 
from the evil, which was brought upon me by friend- 
slii]). It is the same in every other case. If a r io- 
lent imagination possesses me, I think it the shorter 
Avay to change than to conquer it, 1 dejnitc one at 
least ditierent from it, if not contrary to it. A^aiia- 
tion always relieves, dissolves, aiid,dissij)ates. If I 
cannot encounter with it, I cscajte from it, and, in 
a\ oiuing it, I slip out of the AA'ay, and use craft. Tly 
iilui'iing of jtlaces, Imsine'^';, aiul, con pany, I hide 
my?eil‘ in the croAvd of other amusements and senti- 
ment , wheie il loses the trace oi‘ me, and wanders 
out (>!' my Avay. 

In this manner nature jm-ceeds, by the aid of in- 
''f constancy j t()i' die time she has given us for the so- 


' JV'r.s Sdt. \i. vcjL 73* 


r l.ucTC't. lib. iv, vcr. Kc,, 
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\ creign cure of our actions, gains its eflbct chiefly p»"- 
by reason that supplying oiir imagination witli a su- 
perfoetation of objects, it loosens and dissolves the 
first apprehension, how strong soever. A wise man 
visits his dying friend almost as much at the end of 
twenty-five years as in the first year ; and, •according 
to Epicurus, altogether as much, for he did not 
think the foresiglit of troubles, or their duration, an 
alleviation of them. But so many other thoughts 
run across this that it languishes, and is at length 
wearied out. 

Alcibiades,* in onler to take oil’ tlie fondness of t liO w ay t< 
the j)eople for common reports, cut off the cars and^'‘'‘‘’i'‘‘'‘' 
tail of his beautiful dog, and turned him out otVrpo'rK 
doors, on pui'pose to give tJiein a subject fi)r dis- 
course, instead of j)rating of his other actions. For 
this same purpose of misleading the. o[)inion.s, con- 
jectures, and conversation of tlic people, 1 have 
also seen some women conceal their read aff('',tions 
by such as were counterfeit. Nay, 1 have seen one; 
who has counterfeited so long that she ha;; in good 
earnest dropped the real and origijial Ioa o, and been 
captivated by the feigned one : and by her I tound 
that they who know their affections well placed are 
fools to consent to such a disguise, d'lie j.uolic jas 
ceptiou and enterlainincnts being reserved fin- such 
pretended humble servants, a man may eomdude 
him to be no conjurer if he do<s not in the end put 
himself into your place, and send you to his. iiiis 
is properly to cut out and make a shoe for anoUiec 
to wear. 

A little thing disengages and puts us aside ; for a a smi.ii 
small matter engagifts us. We do not consider sub- 
jeets, in the gros and single in tiiemselvcs : we are s-ige, oi 
'smitten with miine.v anu superficial cirv...uii,anccs, 
or images, and with the insignificant parings of 
subjects : 


* Plutarch, in tlic Life of Alcibiades, says, this dog cost him 
700 crowns, and that his tail was his greatest beyuty. 
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By ^ hat 
trifling ob- 
[ecis Uie 
desire of 
life is kept 
up. 


The privi- 
lie% of cri.- 
minals tied 
lip to stop 
tttejmriue. 


FoUiculos ut niimiades cesiate ckaddBr 
Linqtcimt* 

Such as the hollow husks or bags we find 
That butterflies in summer leave behind* 

Plutarch himself laments t his daughter for. the mon- 
key-tricks she played in her infancy. The remem- 
brance of a farewell, a particular action or favour, or 
of a final recommendation, afflict us. The sight of 
Cmsar’s robe troubled all Rome, which was more 
than his death had done. The very sound of names 
ringing in our cars, as, “ My poor master ; my 
“ very good friend ; alas ! my dear father ; or my 
“ sweet daughter,” affects us. When those repeti- 
tions torment me, and I examine them closely, I 
find it is no other than a grammatical complaint. 
The word and tone affect me, as the exclamations 
of preachers often work more upon their auditories 
than their arguments, and as we are moved at the 
pitiful cries of a beast that is killed for our service, 
without my weighing or penetrating, in the mean 
■while, into the true and solid essence of my subject. 

His sc sthmlis dohr ipse lacessit.X 

With these incitements giicf itself provokes. 

These are the grounds of our mourning. 

The obstinate continuance of the stone, especially 
those in my bladder, has sometimes been attended 
with so long a suppression of urine, even for three 
or four days together, and brought me so neai; death, 
that it would have been a folly to have hoped to es- 
cape it, or even so much as to have desired to 
escape it, considering what I suffer from its crueT 
attacks. What a monster of cruelty w'as that em- 
peror, who, among other tortiffes, which he in- 
vented for his criminals, § suffered them, to drink as 
much wine as they could sw^allow, and then caused 

* Lucret. lib. v. vcr. SOI, &b. 

•|* In a treati.<c, entitled, A Word of Comfort to his Wife, on 
||]e Death of her Daughter, chap.' 1 . 

I Lucan, lib. ii. ver. 42. 

^ Suetonius, in the Life of Tiberius, chap.- 62. 
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their privy members to be tied up so hard that their 
xirine might stop and kill them. Finding myself in 
that state, I considered by what trifling causes and 
objects imagination fed my desire of life, of what 
atoms the weight and difficulty of parting with it 
was composed in my soul, and to how many frivo- 
lous thoughts we give way in so great an affair. A 
dog, a horse, a book,' a glass, and what not, were 
reckoned in my loss : and others, with no less folly, 
in my opinion, reckoned up in theirs their ambitious 
hopes, their money, and their science. I look upon 
death with indifference when I consider it as the end 
of life universally. I insult over it in the gross, but, 
when it comes to particulars, it harrows my soul. 

The tears of a footman, the disposal of my ()ld 
deaths, the touch of a friendly hand, a common 
consolation, discourage me, and sink my spirits. 

Thus are our souls troubled by the complaints in ro- 
mance: and the regrets of Dido and Ariadne in 
"Virgil and Catullus raise a compassion, even in those 
who do not believe them. It is a proof of an ob- 
stinate hard heart, never to perceive it moved ; as 
they tell a wonderful story of Polemon, who is said 
to have not so much as turned pale at the bite of a 
mad dog, though it tore away the calf of his leg.* 

Nor is it within the extent of human wisdom, to 
have so lively and entire a conception of the cause 
of sorrow, by judgment, as not to be increased by 
his presence, when the eyes and ears are witnesses 
of it, the parts which are only to be agitated by tri- 
fling accidents. 

Is it reason that even the arts themselves should The ora 
make an advantage of our natui’al stuj)idity and weak-"“ 
ness ? An orator, during the farce of his pleading, touched 
shall be moved by the sound of his own voice, and ’JJ!' 
his feigned agitations, and suffer himself to be cap- their p.- 
tivated by the passion which he represents. He will ^ 
imprint on himself a true and real grief, by means 

* In his Life by Diogenes Laertiu«, lib. iv. s»:t. 17. 
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of the part lie plays, for the sake of transferring it 
to the audience, who are yet less affected than liim- 
self; like those persons who are hired at funerals, to 
assist in the ceremony of mourning, who sell their 
tears and their sadness by weight and measure. 
For though they act in a borrowed shape, yet, by 
adjusting and habituating their countenance to the 
occasion, it is certain that they are often entirely 
swallowed up by it, ai\d immerged in real melancholy. 
1 was one among many other of his friends, who at- 
tended ihc corpse of M. de Grammont to Soissons, 
from the siege of La Fere, where he was killed. I 
observed that in all the places through which we 
passed^ we set the people a weeping and lamenting 
by only the solemn parade of our convoy, for the 
name of the deceased was not so much as known by 
them. Quintilian says,* he had seen comedians so 
deeply engaged in a mourning scene that they could 
not help weeping when they went off of the stage ; 
and that, -having himself undertaken to stir up a 
passion in another person, he espoused it himself to 
such a degree, that he not only shed tears, but waxed 
pale, and behaved like a man truly overwhelmed 
with grief.t 

pleasant In a Country, near our mountains, the women act 
both the priest and the clerk ; for as they magnify 
ue’jn grii'f. the loss of the deceased husband by the remembrance 
of what good and agreeable qualities he had, they, 
at the very same time, make a collection and procla- 
mation of his imperfections, as if they would make 
themselves some amends, and so divert their com- 
passion to contempt ; and yet, with a much better 
grace than we do, who, at the lass of a prime ac- 
quaintance, strive to give him new and false praise, 
and to make him quite another man, when we have 
lost sight of him, than he appeared to be when we 
saw him, as if regret was a matter of instruction, or 
that tears, by washing our understanding, cleared it. 

* loatit. Oral. lib. vi. cap. 2 , at the enl.<' Idem, ibid. 
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For my part, I henceforth quit claim to all favour- 
able characters the Mrorld shall be disposed to give of 
me ; not because I shall be worthy of them, but bew 
cause I ^tall be dead. 

If any one asks another, what concern have you vain ob- 
in this siege? “ The interest of example:” he willj***"* * 
say, “ and of the common obedience due to my giimtions, 
“ prince ; I aim at no profit from it whatsoever ; ” 

“ and for honour, I know what a small share of it strike and 
“ can redound to such a private man as I am : I fhM'umM 
“ have in this neither passion nor quarrel.” See™>“^* 
him, however, but the next day, and you will find 
him quite another man, chafing, and red-hot with 
rage, in his line of the battle, for the assault. It is 
the glittering of so much steel, the fire and noise of 
our cannon and drums that has infused this fresh ran- 
cour and hatred into his veins. A. frivolous cause 
you will say : how is it a cause ? There needs none 
to put the mind in agitation. A mere whimsy, with- 
out body and without subject, governs and puts it in 
motion. Let me think of building castles in Spain, 
my imagination suggests to' me conveniences and 
pleasures, with which my soul is really pleased and 
delighted. How often do we torment our minds 
with anger or sorrow by such shadows, and plunge 
ourselves in fantastic passions, which alter us both 
body and soul? Wi«it astonished, fleering, and 
confused grimaces, do such idle notions excite in our 
countenances ? What sallies and agitations do they 
create, both of the members and the voice ? Does 
it not seem that this individual man has false notions 
from a crowd of others, with whom he has dealings, 
or some devil within him that persecutes him ? In- 
quire of yourself where is the object of this chauj^? 

Is there any thing in nature, man excepted, which 
nothing sustains, over which nothing has any power?* 

* The English translator, Mr. Cotton, for want of }iavio|; seen 
Angelier’s edition of Montaigne in ito, anno 1588, has mistaken 
the sense of this passage, Iw wording it thus, « Is there any thing 

but us in nature, buteubsistiBgroUity, over which it has power?” 

VOL. III. ^ 
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Cambyses» for only having dremned in his sle^ that 
his brother was to be one day king of Persia, put 
him to death, though he was a brother that he loved, 
and always contided in.* Aristodemus, king of the 
Mess»nians, killed himself, out of a fancy that a 
ceitain howling of his dogs was an ill omen.t . And 
king Midas did the smne, because he had dreamed 
some disagreeable dream. I It is taking life at its 
just vdue to abandon it for a dream. Hear never- 
theless how the soul triumphs over the wretchedness 
and weakness of the body, and its being liable to all 
injuries and alterations : and truly it has reason to 
speak thus of it : 

0 prima infiVix Jin^enti terra Prometheo ! 

Ille por&m cauH pectoris egit opus. 

Corpora disponens, mentem non vidit in arte 
Recta anmi primum delmit esse via^ 

Oh ! ’twas for man a most uuhajppy day 
When rash Prometheus formed mm out of clay ! 

In his attempt, the heedless architect 
Did indiscreetly the main thing neglect. 

In framing bodies be had not the art 
To form the mind, the 6r$t and noblest part. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On some Verses of Virgil. 

OajreeSee. tJsEftl[L meditation is the more embarrassing and 
burdensome by being copious and solid. Vice, 
death, povei^, and distempers, are subjects. that 
are both grave and grievous. It is necessary fox the 

A' phrase aiunUd%dik, and only quoted lest ma&y of his readers 
'^Pmidd be led the aitme Hustske. 

■■ 1 ^* Herodot. 1%. in. p. 106. 

'Plutardli’s Treatise of Si^terstition, chap. 9. 
t Idem, ibid. j.Prepert. lib. iib el^. B, ver. 7. 
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miiid io be wdl furnished with the means cif sus- 
taining; and combating evils, and instructed in the 
^es of a good life, and a right belief ; and it should 
be often roused and exercised in this noble study. 
But, -in < an ordinary soul, this must be by relaxing 
sometimes, and with moderation ; for, if continually 
bent to it, it will grow stimid. In my youth I found 
it necessary to put myseu in mind, and to solicit my- 
self to keep to my duty. Gaiety and health, they 
say, do not agree quite so well with these serious and 
wise discourses. I ami at this present time in an- 
other state, l^e terihs of old age only give me too 
much warnings, preach to me, and make me grow 
wiser. From an excessive sprighdiness, 1 am sunk 
into excessive gravity, which is worse. For that 
reason I now suTOr my &ncy to run wild for the pur- 
|:|pse, and sometimes employ my mind in wanton and 
jiivenile thoughts, with which it diverts itself I am 
of late but too reserved, too grave, and too sedate. 
Every day, at these years, admonishes me to be cool 
and temperate. This body of mine avoids irregu- 
larity, and dreads it. It is now ite turn to guide my 
mind towards a reformation. This too governs in its 
turn, and more roughly and imperiously than the 
other. It does not let me rest an hour, either slee|)- 
ing or waking, ftom some instruction ooUcemiug 
death, patience, and .repentance. I now denying-, 
self temperance, as I did formerly pleasure ; for. it 
draws me too for back, and even to a dei^ ee of. Hi^ 
pidity. Now I would foin be my oi^ mast^^ff^ 
every respect. Even wisdom has its excess, ahq 
as much ncied of moderation as .folly ; therefofh' 

I should wither, diy up, s^d overburden mj^^f 
with prudence, in the inteiVals whiGh iny iiifirnxi||l<M 
allow me : 

Mens intenta suis ne sul ttsque muHs.* 

Lest that my mind should evermpK be 

And fix’d on subjects lull of disbontietft. 

« Orid dto Ttki. lib. iv^ ekg. 1, 
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I i^tly decline iti find-tarn away my eyes from th^ 
fitcinny and cloudy i^ky, that I haye betbra »ie •, wbicli* 
thanks be to Go4> I oonsidi?r with<>at fear, but not 
without meditation apd delate, ;i:< and amu^a niyself 
with die remembrance of the days of my youl^ ,: 

^ Ammus quod perdidit, optof, 

At^ in preeterita se lolus itnagifte vtfsat.* • , 

llie mind longs to regain what'it bi^ lost. 

And byithuigs past is totally bigross’d. 

Was it not the meaning pf j^tiiius's double fece, to 
signi^ that childhood should look forward, and old 
age backward ? il-ct yeart drag me on as they may, 
but it, sha|l be backward., ikslong as my ^yes are 
a^p to rpvieyr that beautiful season which is expired, 
I now and then turn them that way. Thpu^ it is 
gone out of my blood-vessels, yet i am not willing 
to root die image oi it out of my memory : ^ 

Hoc er/, 

Vimre bUi vita posse prime frui.\ 

The man lives twice, who can th: gift.retaia 
Of memory) to enjoy past life again. 

oia men Hato prescribes to old men to be present at the 
preSent'at Cxerclscs, dancings, and sports of youth, that they 
«»e V8S- be pleased to see in others that activity and 

i«BreiKa*of%ah^ o* the body, which in themselves ki no more; 
f «h« youth, and (hat they may recall to. mind the gracefh^css and 
bipbm of ^at flourishing Stage of Hfe ; and he re- 
guires that, in those recreations,' they ascrilM>ithe 
nopi^ur of the virtory to the young man who ha? 
given, t^e best, and the most diversion and jOy to the 
^ formerly to mark dti&^g^oihy day* 
^^extwidinary I tho^^ are now my brditoary ones, 

J ia the' exto^axSromai^'are the sefene, bright days, 
am ready to leap out of my |ldn for joy, aS; much 
as if I hfud receiffed 4 new flnmur when I had not a 
Widi whatever vain fancies I please 


* Petronius, p. 90, o^the Paris edition, 1587. 
f Masrtial,; lib, x, epif, 83, ««. 7. 
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ftiyself, I cBnnot ft)i*ce one poor smilt 

ftotn this Wretchdi body of* min^. I lam only merry 
in Obnceit, and, as in a dream, to divert by stratagem 
the cba^tin of old : but sUrely it ivoilld require 
another remedy than a dream. A weak struggle of 
art against nature. It is ' a great fijlly to len^hen 
and anticipate human iticOhvenienees, as every body 
dees. I had rather be old, though it be for a less 
titae, than be old before I am really so.* I seize And take 
On evemtho Ifeast occasions of pleasure that come iUp^unTy 
my way. I khow well, by hearsay, several sortt of "f enjoy*" 
plt^uree, Which afe prudent, mknly, and honouri 
able }• blit Opinion has not power enough over me to 
give me an appetite for them. I covet not so much 
to have them gallant^ ihagnificent, and pompmis, aS 
I do to have them delighlfhl, easy to-Oohie at, and 
fdady at hand. A nutum di's^edtirms : papuio ms 
damuS) nUllius rei bono uutori “ We abandon 'Oa* 

** ture to follow the popular taste^ from Which no 
** good comes.” My philosophy is in action, in na- 
tural and present practice, very little in fancy. 

What a pleasure should 1 take in playing at cob- 
nut, driraipping a top! 

pombat enim rumores ante salutem,% 

He was too wise 

, , Idle reports before his health to prize. 

Pleasure is a quality of very little ambition. It 
thinks itself hot enough, without any mi:^ture of 
reputation Witli it, and is best pleased in obscurity. 

Tnat young man who should pretend to a palate ftw 
wine and sauces, ought to be wliipped. There wm 
nothing which I less knew apd valned^, but now I 
learn it, I am very much ashamed of it, hut what 

* Cicero’s Treatise of old Ace, 'chap. 10. ^ Sdnec. ep. 99. 

This is a very pleasant application of a grave verse, quoted out 
of Ennius by Cicero de OfSc. lib. i. cap. 24, where thatpoet,.^eak- 
ing of Fabius Maximus, says, that while he was actihR for the 
public good, he was indifltereat to every thing that iVas said at Rdme 
to run down his conduct. - 
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should I do ? 1 am more ashamed and vesi^d at the 
occasions that prompted me to it. It is ibr us to 
dote and tdl old wives* stories} hut young men must 
mind their reputation, and mdee a genteel dgure* 
Youth is advancing into the world, and into credit. 
We are going out of it. Sibi arma, sibi ^quos^ sibi 
hastasy sibi pilain, sibi natationes^ et cursm habemt;, 
nobis senibuSi ex lusionibus multis, talos relinguant et 
tesseras:* “ Let them reserve to themselves arms, 
“ horses^ spears, clubs, tennis, swimming, and 
“ racing;, and, of the many sports, leave dice, andi 
“ draught^ and the chess-board, to us old men.** 
The laws themselves send us to our houses. I can 
do, no less in feyour of this wretdied state, into which 
I am pushed by my age, than to furnish it with play- 
things and amusements, as they do children, into 
whose class we are also relapsed. Both wisdom and 
foUy wiU have enough to do to support and relieve 
me, by alternate o^ces, in this calamily of age: 

Jldisc0 stuUitutm amsiHh brev^.f 
^ort folly nux whb^yer cares. 

1 also avoid the slightest Rttachs ; for what woidd not 
have scratched me formerly, now pierce me through 
and through. My constitution bCgins naturally to. 
be so crazy i In corpore odiosa omnis offensis 

est: “ To a weak constitution eveiy injury is hateful.** 

Msnsque pati dmrum sustinet, agm nihU.% 

And a sick mind nothing that’s harsh can bear. 

1 Was always pf 89 delicate a constitution that the 
least inpury vrduld huii; me ; and I am now become 
more trader, and more exposed <m all sides : 

Et miaiota viret Jrangere quma vaUnt.% 

A crack’d pjtfoh^ n awn bi^. 

* <0fo. de Saiwct. (M. 16. t Hfr. Bb. iv. ode 13, ver. 27- 

i;Oyid deTwfo, lie. L deg. B, ritr.'lS^ 

J dvid. lV«t. lib. iii. deg. Ili rer, 22. 
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My judgment restrains me from repining and 
grumbling at the inconveniences I suffer by the law 
of nature ; but it does not take away my feeling. 
Having, no other view but a merry life, I would run 
from one end of the world to the other in quest of 
one year of pleasant and jocund tranquillity.’ 1 have 
enough., of that sort which is gloomy and stupid, but 
it makes me sleepy and brainsick. 1 am not satisfied 
with it. If there be aiw person, any good company 
in covintry or city, in Irance or elsewhere, resident 
ot; travelling, who can like my humour, and whose 
humours I can like, let them but give a whistle, and 
1 will go and furnish them with essays fat and lean. 

Since it is the prerogative of the mind to rescue ts* miRd 
itself from old age, I advise mine by all means to do 
it. Mean time let it wax green and Nourish like the body, 
misletoe upon a dead tree. I fear however it is a 
traitor, because it has contracted so close a fraternity- 
with the body, that it leaves me at every turn to 
follow the call of that. 1 flatter it, and deal with 
it apart, but in vain. I try, to no purpose, to break 
the connection, by laying Seneca and Catullus be- 
fore it, and the representation of court ladies and 
Fo^al masks. If its con^nion has the cholic, the 
mind seems also to be amieted with it. Even the 
faculties that are peculiarly and properly its own, 
cannot then lift themselves up, but plainly frnd them- 
selves cramped. There is no sprightliness in its pro- 
duction, if there be none at tiie same time in the 
body. 

Our teachers are in the wrong who, while th^ are The beeith 
in quest of the cftifses of the extraordinarjrtrans* 
ports of die mind, attribute it to a divine extasy,-to iHidy‘i,the 
love, to a martial flereeneas, poetiy and wine, naveJJ^^^f 
denied’ the share of it due to health. A boiling, ireordii 
vigorous, full, and idle state of health, such as 
formerly the verdure of youth -and indolence fur- mind, 
nished me with by^fits; that fire of gaiety raises 
lively clear flashes in the mind,, beycmd piir natural 
lio-ht, which are accompanied with the, most. 
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tici4> if not the oiost desperate enthusiaswit Now it 
is no wonder if a contrary state of body sink and 
clog ray spirits, and produce a contrary effect : 

M miUurA amiurgit opus am( ta^pori kntgttti :* 

ITie man, whose body languishing doth lie, 

Candot toady work himsetf kppiy. 

And yet would have me Obliged to it, as it plfetends, 
^r my opposing this agreement much more than is 
common with mankind to dO; at least, while we 
have a truce, let us banish difficulties and mischiefs 
firom our commerce : 

^ Dum Iket,^ abdudet solmluf Jronte s$nectus.% 

Let even the wrinkles of old be smooth’d. 

Ttititisc smt emananda jocular thus :% “ Sour 
“ ehagtin must be sweetened with jocularity.” I 
Kfwiidoja. like Wisdom that is gay and courteous, and fly from 
all crabbedness and austerity, having a suspicion of 
every countenance. Tnstemquc mltm tetrki 
trrtsgantiarA ; 

Et habet fristis quoque turbo cyncedos.\] 

A dismal face oft hides a vicious heart. 

I am sincerely of Plato’s opinion, who Says, that 
good or ill tempers are a great indication of the 
goodness or badness of the heart. Socrates bad one 
settled countenance, but it was serene and smiling ; 
not a settled gloominess, like that of old Crassus, 
who was never seen to laugh. Virtue is a quality 
pleasant and gay. 

Mon- I know very well that few wfll quarrel with the 
ftffreedom of my writings, who have not more reason 
who to quarrel with the freedom of their own thoughts. 
It is very humorous to play tiie severe critic on the 
fSyrttom of writings of Plato, and to pass slighdy Over his pre- 
tended connections with Phoedo, Dton, Stella, uid 

• tom, Gall. eleg. |L vcr. IgS. f Id the original it is « ot decet.^ 

1 Kor. £pod. lib. ode 13, veir.'^. 

1 SidetiiuB ApuRin^s, 1^ i. ep. 9, HefoAis, towards the end. 

I Mutt. lib. Vii, W. 9, 
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Atcheaiiassa. Non pudeat dicere, ^uod non pudet 
aentire ; “ Let no man be ashamed to speak what he 
“ is not ashamed to think.” I hate a froward pen- 
sive temper, which skims over the pleasures of life, 
and seizes and feeds upon its misfprtunes, like the 
flies that cannot stick to a body that is well polished 
and sleek, but fasten and settle upon such as are 
rough and knotty ; and like the cupping-glasses that 
only suck and draw the bad blood. 

As for the rest, I have made it a rule to myself to or the ii. 
dare to say all that I dare to do, and I am even dis- 
pleased at thoughts that will not bear the light. Thesayaiiua 
worst of my actions and qualities dq not appear to '*"** * 
me so foul as 1 find it foul and base not to dare to 
own them. Every one is discreet in the* confession, 
and men ought to be so in the action. The boldness 
of doing ill is in some measure recompensed and 
restrained by the boldness of confessing it. Who- 
ever will oblige himself to tell the whole, should ob- 
lige himself to do nothing tliat he must be forced to 
conceaL God grant that this excessive liberty I 
take, may draw men to freedom superior to those 
sneaking squeamish virtues that spring from our im- 
perfections ; and that they may be brought to the 
standard of reason at the expense of my intem- 
perance. A man must see and study his vice in 
order to reveal it : they who conceal it from others, 
commonly conceal it from themselves, and do not 
think they commit sin secretly enough, if they them- 
selves see it. They withdraw and disguise it from 
their own consciences. Qmre vitia sua nemo con- 
fiictur ? Qttia etiam nunc m itlis est : somnium nar- 
rarc vigilantio cst : * *' Why does no man confess his 
« vices ? Because he yet continues in them : it is for 
** a: man who is awake to tell his dream.” The dis- 
eases of the body are better known by being in- 
creased. Wc find that to be the gout, which we 
cMlCd a riieum, or a strain. The distempers of the 


? Soneco, epist. 53. 
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soul, the stronger they are, keep themselves the 
more obscure ; and the most diseased have the least 
feeling of them. We must, therefore, oil%n bring 
them to the light with an unrelenting band, and 
open and tear them hrom the bottom of our hearts. 
As in doing good, so in doing evil, the mere con- 
fession at' it is sometimes a satisfoction. Is there any 
deformity in doing amiss that can excuse us from 
confessing it ? It is so great a pain to me to dissem- 
ble, that I avoid being tnisted with another person’s 
secrets, for I have not the courage to disavow my 
knowledge of them. I can conceal it, but dew it I 
cannot, without great pains and vexation. To, be 
very secret, a man must be so by nature, not by ob- 
ligation. It is of little worth, in the service of a 

} wince, to be ssecret, if a man be not also a bar. If 
le, who asked Thales, the Milesian, whether he 
ought solemnly to deny that he had committed un- 
cleanness, had applied himself to me, I should have 
told liim that he ought not ; for I take lying to be a 
worse crime than the other. Thales advised him to 
quite the contrary, bidding him swear,* in order to 
ahield the greater crime by the less : nevertheless 
this counsel was not so much a choice, as a multiple 
cation of vice ; upon which let us say this, by the by, 
that we deal \PeIl with a conscientious man, when we 

* lIcTC Montaigne makes Thales say the very contrary to what he 
really said ; and till';, by mistaking the sense of Diogenes Laertius, 
tlie antlior -.vhom he must have consulted for the answer ; “ A man,’’ 
says Diogenes, “ who had committed adultery, having asked Thale^ 

“ whether he might not deny it upon oath ?” Thales made ariswer, 

“ Ihit is rot perjury even a worse driihe tlmn adultery?” See 
Diogenes’ Life of I'liales, lib. i. sect. 26. Parfat^ Montaigne was 
deceived liy some editioi; of this author, yvhere the note of int^ro- 
gation was omitted after tte last word, lyhich, indeed, is an omis- 
siiin that I find in Heitry ,Wetstein’s edidon. Whfdr,- excepting thiit, 
is very correet. But 1 ani iftore ineliUed to think; that MontaigHV* 
memory, so wonderfully apt to &il him, as he Idmaeif confesses, has 
here played him a scurvy trick; for whatever comtructiop he put- 
wpoii thevrords of Diogenes Lae'rtiusj it cannotbe thence inferred 
that Thales advised the man to take an oath for the sake of shield- 
ing tlie greater evil by less. , 
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propose to him some difficulty to counterbalance a 
vice i but when we shut him up between two vices 
bes-is i>ut to a hard choice, as was the case of Origen,The hard 
when it was put to his choice, either to turn idolater, 
or to suffer pimself to be carnally abused by a great 
Ethiopian slave that was brought to him. *He sub* 
initted tP the first condition, and, as it is said, vi* 
cioudv. Yet those women of our time, who protest 
that they had rather burden their consciences with 
ten men than one mass, would be allowed to be 
women of taste, ccmsidering their error. If it be an 
indiscretion so to publish errors, tliere is no great 
danger piP its being made a precedes}! and practice. 

For Aristo said, uiat the winds, which men most 
feared, were those that exposed them. We must 
tuck up this ridiculous rag, which liides our man> 
pers. They send their consciences to the stews, and 
at the same time keep a starched countenance. 

They espouse the laws of ceremony, and there fix 
their duty ; ^ dmt neither can injustice complain 
of incivility, nor malice of indiscretion. It is pity 
that every bad man is not also a fool ; and that 
decency should be a cloak for his vice. Such plas- 
terings are only proper for a good substantial 
wall, which it is wpith while tp preserve and white- 
vmh. 

in complaisance to the Hugonots, who condemn why Mon., 
pur abriculaf private confession, I confess myself in 
public religiously add purely. As St. Augustin, 

Origen, aqd Hippocrates, pubibhed the errors of™®""* • 
their opinions, I also dbeover those of my manners. 

I am ajll agog to make myself known, and care not 
to how many, movided it be truly ; or, to say better, 

I long for nothing, but I cannot bear to be takmi 
for what I am not jby those who happen to know my 
name. He that dops every thing for honour and 
glonr, what does he think tp gain by showing himself 
^ the public under a vizor, and by concealing what 
lie really is from the knewledge of the people ? 
fToipmend a crooked fellow fer His dnprstature, he 
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has reason to take it for an affront. If you tOt k 
coward, and yet honoured for being a naan of valour, 
is it you whom they mean? They take you for 
another person, I should be as fond of that man, 
who pleases himself with the compliments and con- 
gees that are made to him, as if he were the head 
of the company, when he is one of the meanest in 
the train. Archelaus, king of Macedonia, Walking 
along the street, a person threw water on him, for 
which, his attendants said, he ought to punish Iiim. 
“ Nay, but,” said the king, “ he did not throw the 
wafer upon me, but on the man he to<^ me to 
“ be.” To one who informed Socrates, that the 
people spoke ill of him, “ Not at all,” said he, 
for there is nothing in me of what they say.” As 
for my part, whoever should commend me for being 
a good pilot, or very modest, or very chaste, X 
should owe him no thanks. And in like manner, 
whoever should call me traitor, robber, or drunkard, 
1 should be as little offended. They, who do not 
know themselves, may feed their vanity with 
fhlsc applause ; but not I, who see myself, and look 
into the very bottom of my heart, and very well 
know what belongs to me. I am content to be less 
commended, provided I am better known. I might, 
be reckoned a wise man in such a sort of wisdom as 
I take to be folly. I am chagrined that my Essays 
serve the ladies only as a commmi moveaWe, ok 
furniture for the hall. This chapter will advance me 
to the closet. I love a little private conversatiofi 
with them ; for that which is public, is Without favour 
and without savour. In fkrewells we are warmed 
with a more tlvan ordinary affection fbr the things 
We take leave of. I take nw final leave of this 
world’s joys. These are our last embraces, 
wiij the But, to come tb ttiy subject, whit is the reason 
bull'd! generation, an action so natural, sb 

brinjTi ns ncccS-sary, and so justly the men’s prerogative, what 
worwris that people dare hot speak of it without 

excluded a blush, and that it should be excluded from all 
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sorious End regular discourse? We bdidly pronounce from sni- 
the wDr4s “ kill, rob, betray,” but the other we dare "u^dir 
not mention so as to be heard. Does it mean that coufsefi? 
the less we exhale of the' fiict in speech, wc have the 
more authority to swell it in thought ? For it is happy 
that the words which are least spoken or written, and 
most kept in, are the best understood, and the most 
generally known. Every age, all ranks, know them 
as well as they do bread. They are imprinted iit 
every one, without being expressed, and without 
voice and form'. And the sex that is bound to say 
leagt of it, does it most. It is an action which w'e 
have lost in the sanctuary of silence, out of which it 
is a crime to ibree it, instead of accusing and judg^ 
ing it i neither dare we to lash it, but by periphrasis, 
and in picture- A great favour to a criminal to be so 
detestable that justice reckons it unjust to touch and 
see him, and to be obliged to the severity of his con- 
demnation for his liberty and security. Is it not the 
case here as it is with books, which sell and , spread 
the more for being suppressed ? For my part, I am 
ready to take Aristotle at his word, who says tliat 
bashfulness is an ornament to youth, but a reproach 
to old age. These verses are the doctrine of the old 
school, to which I adhere much ratlier than to the 
modern, as its virtues appear to me greater, and its 
vices less : 

Ceux qui par trap fayant Venus estrivent ' 

FaillarU autant qua ceux qui trap la suivetU.* 

They err no less, who Vonus too much shun. 

Than those who to her altars always run. 

Tu dea, tu rerum naturam sola gulcrnas, 

Nec sine te quicquam dias in luminis oras 
Exoritur, neque fit Icetumt nec amalile quicquam. \ 

Thou deity, by whom all nature’s sway’d, 

. Without w^e power nothing can spring to light, 

Or beautiful, or lovely to the sight. 


♦Verses, iVmyot’s treuMlatioB of Plutarch, ch£^.5. 
■f Lucret. lib. i. ver. 22. 
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paiiasaiid I cahnot imagine who could set Pallas and the 
Muses at variance with Venus, and make them ctfld 
gr^at con- towards love ; for I know ho deities that tally better, 
wuh ve. o*" hidre indebted to one another. He who \»dll 
«“». not own that the Muses have amorous imaginations^ 
will rob them of the best entertainment they have, 
and of the noblest sulgect of their composition ; 
and whoever shall deprive love of the communication 
and service of poetry, will disarm it of its best wea- 
pons. By these means they charge Pallas, the god 
of familiarity and benevolence, and the Muses, who 
are the tutelar deities of humanity and justice, with 
the vice of ingratitude and disrespect. I have not 
been so long cashiered from the suit and service of 
that deity, but my memory still retains its strength 
and power : 

Agnosco veteris vestigia Jlammce 4 * 

Of my old flame there yet remun soine sparks. 

Nec mihi defidaf color hie hyemantilms anms. 

I have some heat left in my winter age. 

Qual I’allo EgeOy ferche aquilone 0 noto 
Cessi, che tutto ^ima il votse e scosscf 
Non s’ achetta ei peri, ma’l sono e’l moto 
Ritien de Ponde anco agitate e grosse.f 

As when a storm, which late with furious blast, 

Th’ j£gean ocean heav’d, at length is past, 

While the high waves subside into a plain, 

Soft undulations move along the main. 

But, as far as I understand of the matter, the abilio 
^es and valour of this god are more lively and ani- 
mated, by the painting of poetry, than in their own 
essence : 

Et versus digitos habet, J 

And there’s harmony in verse to charm a Venus. - 

* Virg. iEneid. lib. iv. ver. 23. 
f Tasso’s Gierusalem Liber, canto 12, stanza 6*. 
j Juv. sat. 6, ver. 197. 
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Poetry represents a kind of air more amorous tlian 
love itself. Venus is not so beautiful, stark-naked, 
alive, and panting, as she is here in Virgil : 

jDixeratj et niveis hinc atmie him diva lacottU 
Cunctantem amplexii moui fovet : itle repcmfe 
Accepit soliiam Jlammam^ notusqve meduUaii 
Intravit caht, et labefacta per ossa ciwurrit* 

Non sectis atque olim^ ioniirii cum rupta coriisco 
Ignea rima micans percurrtt lumine nirnlos. 

Ea verba loquittns, 

Optatos dedit amplexir.^ placidumqne petivit 
Conjugis irifusus gremio per membra soporew.* 

She said, and round him threw her snow- white arms, 

And warm’d him, wav’rin^, with a soft embrace. 

He quickly felt the wonted flame, which pierc’d 
Swift to his marrow through his melting bones ) 

As when in thunder, lanc’d along the sky, 

A streak of fire runs streaming through the clouds. 

• This having said, 

After the wish’d embrace, he sunk to rest, 

Softly reclin’d, on his fair consort’s breast. 

All the fault I find in these lines is, that he has Tlip tmr)- 
represented her a little too much in rapture lor u 
hiarried Venus. In this discreet partnership tlion. iKd 
appetites arc not usually so wanton, but more grave* 
and dull. Love hates that il.: votaries shoald be "hy. 
swayed by any motive foreign to itself, and is but 
cool in such familiarities as are formed and main- 
tained under any other title, as mai s iage is, v herein 
it is reasonable to think that kindred and tlie dowry 
should have as much, or more weight, than come- 
liness and beauty. Men, say wiiat they will, do not 
marry for thcmSelves ; they marry as murh, or more, 
ibr the sake of posterity and their fanhlies. The 
interest and usefulness of marriage concerns our 
descendants far beyond our lime ; and therefore 
I like the way of negotiating it by a third hand, and 
by the judgment of others, rather tlian by that of 


* iEneid. lib. viii. ver. 387, S92, 404, ,405, 40f;. 
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the parties that are to be married : and haw oj^osite 
is all this to the conventions of love I It is a kihd ot* 
incest, as I tliink I have said elsewhere, to exert the 
efforts and extravagancies of an amorous licentious- 
ness in that venerable and sacred alliance. A man, 
says Aristotle, should accost his wife witli prudence 
and modesty, lest, by dealing with her too wantonly, 
the pleasure should make her exceed the bounds of 
reason. What he says \vith regard to conscience, 
the physicians say with regard to health, that plea- 
sure excessively hot, lascivious, and frequent, cor- 
rupts the seed, and hinders conception. But it is 
said, on the conti’ary, that to supply a languishing 
congress, as that is naturally, with a due‘and prolific 
heat, a man should <^cr at it but seldom, and at 
notable intervals. 

QuS^^ rapiat sitiens Venerem interhisrpie recondat.\ 

I see no marriages that sooner miscarry, or arc dis- 
turbed, than those which are spurred on by beauty 
and amorous desires. The foundations should be 
more solid and constant, and they should be pro- 
ceeded in with circumspection. This fiirious ardour 
in them is good for nothing. 

That love Thcy wlio think to do honour to the married state* 
tobefo'mKi mcthinks like those who, in 

ill (Jic mar- favour of virtue, hold that nobility is nothing else 
but virtue. They are indeed somewhat akin, but 
iaaobiiiiv. they differ very much ; and therefore to confound 
their names anil titles is doing wrong to both. No- 
bility is a fine quality, and with reason introduced ; 
but, forasmuch as it is a quality dependent on an- 
other, and which may fall to a man who is vicious 
and good for nothing, it is fiir below virtue in estima- 
tion. If it be virtue, it is a virtue that is artificial 
and apparent, depending on time and chance, differ- 
ing in form according tp the various countries, living 

*• 

^ Montai^c has explainer} this verse enough ht'lhrc he quoted iL 
f Virg. Geo, lib. iii. ver* 137* 
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and mortal, without any source more than the river 
Nile, genealogical and common, of succession and 
semblance, drawn by a consequence that is a very 
weak one. Knowledge, power, bpunty, beauty, 
riches, and all other qualities, fall into communica- 
tion and commerce ; but this is consummated ib itself, 
and of no use to the service of another. There was 
proposed to one of our kings the choice of two com- 
petitors for a certain office, of whom the one was a 
gentleman, and the other was not. The king ordered 
that, without respect to quality, they should choose 
him who had the most merit ; but that when the 
worth of the competitors should appear to be entirely 
equal, then they should have respect to nobility. 

This was justly to give it its due rank. A young 
man unknown coming to Antigonus, to solicit that 
he might succeed to the post of his deceased father, 
a person of worth ; he said to him, “ In such prefer- 
“ ments as these,” my friend, “ I do not so much 
“ regard the noble extraction of my soldiers as their 
“ prowess.”* And indeed it ought not to fore with 
soldiers as it did with the king of Sparta’s officers, 
trumpets, minstrels, cooks, &c. who were succeeded 
in their offices by their children, how ignorant soever, 
in preference to those who had more experience in 
the business. 

The people of Calictft exalt their nobility above to what 
the human species. They are prohibited marriage, f*'® 
and every emplo3unent, but what is military. They are pro- 
may have as many concubines as they desire, and 
the w'omen as many panders without being jealous domo'rla. 
of one another : but it is a capital and unpardon- *''“*• 
able crime to couple with a person of a meaner con- 
dition than themselves : nay, they think themselves 
polluted if they are but touched by one passing- 
along ; and, as if their nobility was strangely injured 
and wounded by it, they kill such as come but a 
little too near them ; insomuch that those who are 

* P/utarch of False Modesty, ch. 10. 
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Aot noble are obli|^cd to call out as tbey gQ> like tbe 
gondoliers of Venice, at the turnings of stoeets, for 
of running foul o£ one another ; a;nd the nobi- 
lity qonunand them to step aside to what part they 
please. Py this means the nobipty a^oid what they 
reckon ^ perpetual ignominy, and the others certain 
deatii. No length of time, no favour of tlie prince, 
np .pfice, or virtue, or riches, can make a plebeian 
btecome rioble; to which this custom contributes, 
^at ,m.arri^es are prohibited between families of dif- 
jferent trades, insomuch that one descended from a 
shoemaker may not marry a carpenter ; and the pa- 
rents are obliged to train up their children exactly 
to the father’s business, and to no otlier ; by which 
means the distinction and continuation of their for- 
tune is kept up. 

Thrid«aof A good marriage, if there be such, rejects tlic 
* ^rHa f company and conditions of love : it enrleavoiirs to 
»rriag . thosc.of friendship. It is a sweet society of 

life, full of constancy, trust, and an infinite number 
of useful and solid offices, and mutual obligations. 
No woman that has a true taste of it, or 

— — — Oplaio quam junxit lumine tceda,* 


who is married to her liking, would be willing to be 
in the stead of a mistress to her husband. If she be 


A good 
tllarriag<^, 
the most 
happy 
state in hu- 
man so- 
ciety. 


lodged in his affection, as wife, she is then lodged 
much more honourably and securely. When his 
love is set upon and importunate for another object, 
let any one but then him on which he had rather 
a disgrace should fall, on his wife or on his mistress, 
whose misfortune would trouble him most, and to 
which of them he wishes most grandepr; such 
questions admit of no doubt in a good marriage. 

That we see so few good marriages is the greater 
token of their value ; u well formed and adjusted, 
there is not a more beautiful scene in human society. 
We cannot do without it» and yet we pie continually 


Catul. de Coma Berenices, Carm. 64, ver. 79. 
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running it down. Just so it is in the cages, where 
the birds that are within are mad to get out, and 
those that are without would fain get in. Socrates, 
being asked whether it was most commodious, to 
take a wife or not, marie answer, “ Let a man do 
“ which he will, he will repent of it.”* It is a con- 
tract, to which the common saying, Homo hominiy 
aut deus, aut lupm : “ Man to man is either a god, 

or a devil,” may very fitly be applied. There 
must be a concurrence of a great many cjualities to 
constitute it. It is in this age fitter for mean and 
vulgar souls, which are not so much under the influr 
ence of diversions, curiosity, and idleness. 

Such wild humours as mine, which hates all sorts 
of connection and restraint, are not so proper for it ; 

Et mihi dulce magis resoluto vivere collo.f 
For liberty to me is far more sweet 
Than all the pleasures of the nuptial sljeet. 

Might I have had my will, I would not have mar- why Moa- 
ried even wisdom itself, if she would have had me. *®‘*".* , 
J3ut we may say what we please ; we are earned though 
away by custom, and the common practice of life. 

Most of my actions are governed by example, not for n. 
by choice : and yet I did not comply with it pro- 
perly. I was led and carried to it by strange occa- 
sions. For not only things that are most inconve- 
nient, but the most deformed, the most vicious, and 
those to which we have the greatest aversion, may 
become acceptable by certain conditions and acci- 
dents : so vain is any human state. In reality, I Avas 
persuaded to marriage at a time when I was worse 
prepared for it, and more averse to it, than I am now 
that I have tried it. And as great a libertine as I 
am taken to be, I have in truth observed the mar- 
riage-articles more strictly than I either promised oF 
expected. It is in vain to kick when a man is once 
fettered. A man ought to use his liberty sparingly \ 

* Diog, Laert. lib. ii. sect. f Corp. Gall. cleg. 1, ver. 6. 

F 2 
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but after he has submitted to the marriage tic, he 
must confine himself within the laws of the common 
duty, at least endeavour it all he can. 

Marriage They wlio cntcr into this contract with a view to 
ought to be behave in it with hatred and contempt, act unjustly, 
fr«rha. as well as unhandsomely; and equally harsh and inju- 
comem^t J'^ous is that fine rule which I find passes from hand 
to hand among the women, like a sacred oracle : 

Sm ton mary exmme ton maistrey 
Et Ven garde ccytnme dhm traistre. 

Serve thy husband like a waiter. 

]iut guard thyself as from a traitor. 

Which is as much as to say, behave to him with a 
constrained, inimical, and distrustful reverence, 
which is a style of war and defiance. I am too 
mild for such rugged designs. To say the truth, I 
am not yet arrived to that perfection of cunning and 
complaisance, as to confound reason with injustice, 
and to ridicule, every rule and order that does not 
agree with my appetite. Because I hate superstition 
I do not immediately run into irreligion. If a man 
does not always perform his duty, he ought at least 
always to love and acknowledge it. There is trea- 
chery in the marriage contract, if the affection of 
the parties be not mutual. We will now proceed. 
How vir- ■ Our poet represents a marriage full of harmony 
gii could and good agreement, in which however there is not 
Urri^c much fidelity. Did he mean to say that it is not 
cLkTto iuipossible for a person to yield to the importunities 
U^withoutof love, and yet reserve some duty towards mar- 
fideiiiy. riage ;■ and that it may be injured without being 
totally broken ? A footman may happen to ride in 
his master’s boots, and yet not hate him. Beauty, 
opportunity, and destiny (for destiny has also a hand 
in it), 

Fatum est in partihus ilUs 

sinus abscondit : nam si tibi sidera cessent 
Nil /(Kiel langi mensura incognita nervi.* 


* Juv. sat. ver. 32. 
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Fate, which the whole world rules, exerts its spite, 

Ev’n in the parts conceal’d from common sight : 

And if the stars to favour you should fail, 

Your furniture of lust will not avail. 

may have attached her to a stranger ; yet not so en- 
tirely perhaps but she may have some link* of love 
that still holds her to her husband. They are two 
designs, which have distinct paths without being 
confounded. A woman may yield to a man, whom 
she would by no means choose to marry ; 1 do not 
say from a dislike to his circumstances, but even to 
his person. Few men have made a wife of a mis- 
tress, but they have repented it : and, even in tire 
other world, what an unhappy life does Jupiter lead 
with his, whom he at first intrigued with, and enjoyed 
as a mistress ? This is what they call disgracing, or 
undervaluing a thing, in order the sooner to obtain 
it. 1 have, "in my time, known an instance where 
love has been shamefully and dishonestly cured by 
marriage. The considerations are too widely difter- 
ent. We love two things which are not only differ- 
ent, but contrary without any impediment. Iso- 
crates said, that the cit}' of Athens was liked just in 
the same manner as the ladies of pleasure are. 

Every body loved to take a turn thither, and to pass 
away his. time, but nobody liked it so well as to be 
wedded to it ; that is to say, to settle there, and 
make it his home. I , have been vexed to see hus- 
bands hate their wives, only because they do them 
wTong. We should not however love them the less 
for our own faults ; they should at least, upon the 
score of repentance and compassion, be dearer to us. 

They are ends that are different, and yet somewhat Difference 
compatible. Marriage has for its share, profit, 
tice, honour, and constancy ; a flat but more um-and love. 
versal pleasure. Love is founded on pleasure only, 
and has it in truth more ticklish, lively, and acute ; 
a pleasure inflamed by the difficulty of attaining it. 

There must needs be a sting and smart fo it* It 
jio lopjger love if it be without d^rts and nie* Iho 
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bounty of the ladies is too profuse in the married 
state, and blunts the point of affection and desire : 
to escape which inconvenience, do but see what 
pains Lycurgus and Plato take in their laws. 

The women are not at all to blame, when they 
iM^edhy tcfuse the rulcs of life that are introduced into the 
world, forasmuch as they were made by the men, 
V omen' be- without thcir consent. There is naturally' a conten- 
["''^^''*®^^jtion and brawling between them and us. I he strictest 
their eon- agreement we have with them is even mixed with 
thcm!“ tumult and tempest. In the opinion of our author 
we deal inconsiderately with them in this. After 
we have discovered that they are, without com- 

f iarison, more capable and ardent in the feats of 
ove than we are, and that the priest of old testified 
as much, who had been one while a man, and then a 
woman : 

Venus hulc erat utraque noia.* 

Tiresias had both sexes try’d. 

Likewise, after we have learned from their own 
mouths the proof that was given of the truth of this 
by an emperor and empress of Rome, who lived at 
different times, and w'ere both famous for their supe- 
rior achievements upon this occasion ; he for deflow- 
ering in one night ten Sarraatian virgins, that were 
his captives ; and she for having really had twenty- 
five bouts in one night, changing her man according 
to her necessity and her fancy : 

— Adhm ardens rigidee tcnligine vulval^ 

Et lassata viris, nondum satiaia recessit.-f 

Still burning with the rage of furious lust, 

Tir’d with enjoyment, but unquenched her thirst. 

And, considering the quarrel that happened once in 
Catalonia between a man and his wife, wherein the 
latter complaining of his too frequent addresses to 
her (not tliat I think so many as made her uneasy, 
for I belive no miracles, except religious ones), as, 

* Ovid Metauj. lib. iii.fab. S, ver. 23. f Juv.sat. (5, ver. 135. 
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uridor that pretext, to curtaiil and curb in this, whieh 
is the very fundamental act of marriage, the autho- 
rity of the husbands over their wivesj and to show 
that their frowardness and ill nature go beyond the 
nuptial bed, and spurn under foot the very charms 
and pleasures of Venus, the husband made fwiswer, 
like an unnatural brute as he Was, that on fest-days 
he could not content himself with less than ten 
courses* Upon this came out a remarkable deePee 
of the queen of Arragon ; by which, after the 
ture deliberation of council, this good queen, to 
give a rule and example tO' all future times of the 
moderation and modesty required in lawful mar- 
riage, appointed the number ol‘ six in any one day 
to be a legal and necessary stint ; releasing and 
quitting very much of the necessity and desire of her 
sex, for the sake, she said, of establishing an easy, 
and consequently a permanent and unehaiigeable 
form ; whereupon the doctors cry out, what the devil 
must be the female appetite and concupiscence, 
since their reason, their reformation, and their vir- 
tue are taxed at such a rate, considering the different 
judgment of otW appetites ? For Solon, the patroii 
of the law-school,* only taxed; us at three times a 
month, that this eorqugaJ commerce might not fail 
After having, I say, both believed and preached 
this, we go so far as to enjoin them continency for 
their peculiar portion, and upon the most rigorous . 
penalties. 

Though there is no passion more hard to contend 
with than this, we require that the women aloneaJ<»oseto 
should resist it ^ not barely as a Vice, but an an exe- 
. crable abomination, worse than irreligion or parri-iove.anii 
cide? and yet we fall into it without blame or re-f"biiiYtat 
proach. Even those of us who have endeavoured 
to master this passion', have acknowledged how dif- womcD. 


♦ Plutarch in his treadse, entitled, 'Efwws, of Love?, p. 769, 
tom. ii. the Paris editioa ia 162^ 
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ficult, or rather impossible it is to subdue, weaken, 
and cool the body by the use of material remedies. 
We, on the contrary, desire constitutions that are 
sound, vigorous, in good plight, well fed, and chaste 
at the same time *, that is, both hot and cold ; for 
marriage, which we say was enjoined us to hinder 
them from burning, is little refreshment to them ac- 
cording to our behaviour. If the women take a 
man, the vigour of whose age is still boiling, he 
will be proud of spreading it else where : 

Sit tandem pudar out eamits in jus ; 

Midtis mentida millilus redempta. 

Non est hcec tua^ Basse, vendidisti.* 

Bassus ! for shame at length give over. 

Or I to justice must my cause resign ; 

The goods with which you play the rover, 

, Were dearly bought, and are no longer thine. 

The philosopher Polemon was justly prosecuted 
by his wife for sowing in a barren field the seed that 
was due to a fruitful one.t If, on the other hand, 
they choose decayed men, they will be in a worse 
condition in marriage than maids and widows. We 
think them well provided because they have a man 
always with them ; just as the Romans thought Clo- 
dia Laeta, a vestal virgin, to have been violated be- 
cause Caligula approached her, though it was af- 
firmed that he did no more than approach her. But, 
on the contrary, we by this add to their necessity, 
forasmuch as the contest and company of any man 
whatsoever rouses their desire, which, in solitude 
would be more quiet ; and it is likely that it was in 
order to render their chastity the more meritorious 
by this circumstance and consideration, that Boles- 
laus and his wife Kinge, the sovereigns of Poland, 
unilcd in a vow of chastity, when in bed together 
on their very wedding night, and kept it in spite of 
the delights of matrimony. 

* Martial, lib. xii. epig. 99, ver. 10. 
f Diog. Laert. in the Life of Polemon, lib. iii. .sect, 17. 
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We train them up from their childhood to the nc- The whole 
gotiations .of love. Their beauty, their dress, their 
knowledge, their speech, and their w'hole instruc- B'ven t® 
tiqn tend only to this point. Their governesses im- 
print nothing in them but the idea of love, if' it vpire them 
were only by continually representing it to .them, to s'lon fo?**" 
give tliem a disgust to it. My daughter (the only 
child I have) is now of an age, wherein forward 
young women are permitted by the laws to marry. 

She is of a puny, tender, and delicate constitution, 
and has* been also brought up by her motlier in a 
private particular manner, so that she is but now 
beginning to be weaned from her childish simplicity. 

She was one day in my presence reading a French 
book, wherein the word Fouteau* occiu'red, which 
is the name of a tree well known, viz. the beech. 

The woman, to whose conduct she is committed, 
stopped her short a little roughly, and made her^ 
skip over that dangerous term. 1 let her alone, ra- 
ther than break into their rules, fiir I never concern 
myself in that sort of government. The polity of 
the females has a mysterious train which we must 
leave to them. But if 1 am not mistaken, a con- 
versation with twenty lacqueys for six months, 
would not so deeply have imprinted in her fancy 
the meaning, application, and all the consequences 
of the sound of those two wicked syllables, as this 
good old woman did by her reprimand and prohi- 
bition : 

MotiiS doceri gaudet lonicos 
Matura virgo, et Jingitvr artubus 
Jam nunc, et incestos amores 
De tenero medllatur ungiiu‘\ 

Witli pliant limbs the ripen’d maid. 

Now joys to learn the wanton tread 
Of dance Ionic, and to prove 
The pleasures of forbidden love. 

* A word very similar in the sound to a term of lechery in the 
French language. 

\ Horace, lib. iii. ode 6, ver. 21, Sea 
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Dioreortr Let tbeffl bot dispense a little with cereniofiy ; 
iTnrtS™ let them but enter iirt© the freedom of ccmverdation ; 
tothMit. we are but children in this- science compared to 
them. Were you to hear them set. forth our court- 
ship and compliments, they give you plannly to uw>- 
derstand, that we bring them nothing which they 
did not know before, and had digested without our 
assistance. Would you think with Plato, that they 
were heretofore debauched when very young? I 
happened one day to be at a place, where I could, 
without being at all suspected, over-hdar some of 
the discourse that passed l>etween them. What can 
I say of it ? By our lady (said I) it is high time for 
us to go and study the phrases of Amadis, and the 
registers of Boccace and Aretine, to be able to cope 
with them. We employ our time to good purpose 
indeed. There is not an expression, an example, 
or a proceeding, which they do not know better 
than our books. It is a discipline that has its source 
in their veins, 

Et mentem Venus ipsa dedit,* 

Venus herself did them Inspire. 

and which those good instructors, nature, youth, 
and health are continually suggesting to their foncy. 
They need not be at the pains to learn, they natu- 
rally breed it : 

Niec tantum nlveo gai.’isa est ulla columlo, 

Compar, vel si quid dicHur improbius, 

Oscula mm denti semper decerpere rostra. 

Quantum prceciptte multicola est mulier.^ 

Not more delighted is the niiUc-wbite dove, 

(Or any creature diat’s more prone to love) 

Still to be billing with her mate, than is 
Th’ inconstant woman every man to kiss. 

Insomuch, that did not fear and honour, of which 
they have their share, give a little check to this na- 


* Virg. Geo. lib. iii. ver. 267. 

•J- Catullus. Carm. hevi. ver. 125, &ci. 
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tural violence of their desire, we would become 
scandalous. All the motion in the world is bent 
and tends to this copulation ; it is a matter infused 
throughout the whole ; it is a centre to which all 
things point. We even find edicts of old and 
wise Home made for the service of love, and pre- 
cepts of Socrates for the instruction of courtezans ; 

Nec non lilelli Stoici inter sericos 
Jacere pulvillos amant.* 

The Stoics with all their gravity 

Delighted to write on subjects of gallantry. 

Zeno, amongst other laws, regulated the divari- 
cations and motions in getting a maiden-head. What 
was the signification of the philosopher Strato’s 
book of carnal copulation ? And of what did Theo- 
phrastus treat in those books which he entitled, one 
the Lover, the other Love ? And what did Aristip- 
pus write of in his book of ancient deUghts ? What 
is the purport of those copious and lively descrip- 
tions in Plato, of the amours of his time ? and of 
Demetrius Phalareus’s book called the Lover ? And 
Clinias, or the ravished Lover, by Heraclides Pon- 
ticus ? And that of getting Children, or of Wed- 
dings, by Antisthenes, and the other of the Master 
or the Lover ? And that of Amorous Exercises, by 
Aristo ? The two books, one of Love, the other the 
Art of Love, by Cleanthes? The Amorous Dialogues 
of Spherus ? And the fable of Jupiter and Juno by 
Chiysippus, impudent beyond all toleration ? And 
bis fifty lascivious epistles ? 1 choose to set aside the 
writings of the philosophers of the Epicurean sect, 
the protectors of sensual pleasures. There were 
fifty deities in time past assigned to this office. — 
There is a nation where to assuage the concupis- 
cence of those who went to their devotion, they 
kept strumpets in the temples for their enjoyment, 
nnd it was an act of ceremony to lie with them be- 


* Hor. Epod. lib. ode viii. ver, 15, 16. 
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fore the service. Niinirmn propter continentiam, 
incontinentia neccssaria est^ incendium ignibus c.t'- 
tinguitur : “ Incontinence is necessary for the sake 
“ of continence, as a blast is to extinguish a fire.” 

In the greatest pai't of the woi'ld this member of 
our body has been deified. In one and the same 
province, some flayed themselves for the sake of of- 
fering and consecrating a piece of their skin ; others 
offered and consecrated their seed. In another pro- 
vince, the young men made public incisions between 
the skin and the flesh of that part, and made seve- 
ral overtures in it, through which they thrust splin- 
ters, the longest and biggest that tliey could endure ; 
of which splinters they afterwards made a fire for a 
burnt offering to their gods, being not reckoned 
either over vigorous or chaste if they did but shrink 
under that cruel torture. Elsewhere, the most sa- 
cre<l magistrate w-as revered and recognised by those 
parts ', and in several ceremonies the image of them 
was pompously carried in public procession to the 
honour of several divinities. The Egyptian ladies, 
at the Bacchanalian feasts, wore one about their 
necks carved in wood, exquisitely formed, as large 
and heavy as each was able to bear ; besides that in 
the statue of their god, there Avas a representation 
of one which measured more than the rest of the 
body.* U'he married women in my neighbourhood 
represent the shape of it in the kerchiefs upon their 
fore-top, by way of‘ ostentation, for the enjoyment 
they have had of it, and when they come to be wi- 
dows they turn it behind and hide it under their 
coifs. The most sage matrons at Rome Avere proud 
of offering floA\^ers and garlands to the god Pnapus, 
and the virgins at the time of their wedding were 
seated upon his most criminal parts. Nay, I know 

* Il^rodot. lib, ii. p, 122, ^iioTtv 8 fAcep'o-dy io» tJ 

rMfAoc 6c, ; “ A ineinber which is not much less than the rest of th^ 

body.” I cannot imagine why Montaigne took it iritb his head 
here to improve ujuni the extravagant exaggeration of the Egyn^ 
iians^ " 
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not whether I have not in my time seen some such 
air of devotion. What was the meaning of tluit ri- 
diculous cod-piece worn by our forcfatliers, and by 
the Swiss even to this day ? To what purpose is the 
display we make at this time of the form of our im- 
plements under our gaskins ; and often, which is 
worse, by a false and imposing representation be- 
yond their natural size ? I can scarce help think- 
ing, that this sort of garb was invented in the bel- 
ter and more conscientious ages, that mankintl 
might not be deceived, by every tnie’s giving an ac- 
count of his talent in public. The most simple na- 
tions wear them still with some resemblance to the 
truth. In those days the workman was informed, as 
lie is now, of the measure of the arm or foot. That 
honest man who, when 1 was but a youngster, cas- 
trated so many fine antique statues in this great city, 
for fear of corrupting the sight, according to the opi- 
nion of that other honest old gentleman, Flagitii 
principium est udart inter cives corpora :* “ The cus- 
“ tom of appearing naked in public has introduced 
“ a depravity of‘ manners amongst us,” ought to 
have considered, that as in the mysteries of tlie 
BonaDea every masculine appearance was excluded, 
so it was doing nothing if he did not also cause- 
horses, asses, and, in short, all nature to be cas- 
trated : 

Omne adeo genus in ferris hominimque, ferarumqtir 
Kt genus caquoreum, pecudes, piclceqtte volucres, 

In J'urias ignemque ntuut.\ 

All creatures thus the raging passion find ; 

For whether they he those of human kind, 

Beasts, wild or tame, fish, or the feather’d choir, 

They’re each inflam’d with wanton love’s desire. 

The gods, says Plato, have furnished us men with 
an unruly tyrannical member, which, like a furious 

* It was a saying of Ennius, quoted by Cicero, with this mark 
of approbation, “ Beue ergo Ennius I'lagitii,’* &c. 7 use. Qua;st. 

lib. iv. cap. 33. 

•f Virg. Geo. lib. iii. ver. 144, &c. 
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animal, attempts to make all things subject to its 
violent appetite ; and they have also given the wo- 
men one like a voracious and craving animal } 
which, if nourishment be refused in its season, 
rages, impatient of delay ; and its fury working in 
their bodies, stops the passages, hinders respiration, 
and causes a thousand disorders, till, by having 
sucked in the fruit of the common thirst, the bot- 
tom of their matrix is plentifully sprinkled, and fur- 
nished with seed. 

Now my legislator should also have considered, 
that perhaps, it were a more chaste and beneficial 
practice, to let them know it betimes to the life, 
than to permit them to guess what it is, according 
to the freedom and warmth of their imagination. — 
Instead of the real parts, they therein substitute 
otliers that are three times more extravagant, 
through their desires and hopes j and a certain 
friend of mine ,was ruined by having exposed his, 
when it was not yet proper to apply them to their 
more serious use. Who knows what mischief is 
done by those enormous pictures which the boys 
draw upon the passages and staircases of the royal 
palaces ? From hence proceeds a cruel contempt of 
our natural furniture; and how do we know but 
that Plato, by ordering, after the example of other 
well instituted republics, that both the men and the 
women, old and young, should expose themselves 
naked to one another in his gymnastics, had a view 
to this ? The Indian women, who see the men stark 
naked, have at least palled their sense of seeing ; 
and though it is said by the women of the great 
kingdom of Pegu (who have nothing to cover them 
below the waist but a cloth slit before, which is so 
scanty, that with all the ceremonious decency they 
pretend to, all they have is to be seen at every step), 
that this was an invention purely to allure the men 
to them, and to draw off their affection from those 
of their own sex, to which that nation is entirely^ 
addicted ; it may be said, that they lose more thaa 
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they get by it, and that an appetite is not so sliarp 
to an object ^ter it has been once glutted by the 
jjight of it. Also t-ivia said, that to a virtuous wo- 
man the sight of a naked man is no more than that 
of an image.* The Lacedaemonian women, more 
virgins when wives than our daughters a/e, daily 
saw the young men of their city stripped naked at 
their exercises, while they themselves were not over 
careful to hide their thighs as they walked, thinking 
themselves sufficiently covered by their virtue with- 
out any fardingale. But they of whom St. Austin 
speaks, have ascribed to nakedness a wonderful 
power of temptation, by making it a doubt whether 
wmmen, at the day of judgment, shall arise again in 
their own sex, and not rather in ours, that we may 
not be again tempted in that state of holiness. In 
short, wc allure and provoke them by all manner of 
means ; we are incessantly heating and stirring up 
their imagination, and yet we find fault. Let us 
confess the truth ; there is scarce a man of us who 
is not more ali aid of the shame accruing to him 
from the vices of his wife, than from his own ; and 
who is not more solicitous for the conscience of his 
good wife (marvellous charity !) than for his own ; 
who had not rather be guilty of theft and sacrilege, 
apd that his wife should be a murderess and a here- 
tic, than tliat she should be as immodest as her hus- 
band* An unjust estimate of vices this ! Both we 
and they are liable to a thousand corruptions, more 
mischievous and unnatural than lasciviousness. But 
we form aiid poise vices, not according to nature, 
but accoi'ding to our interest i by which means tliey 
assume so many various forms. 

The severity of our decrees renders the applica- 
tion of the women to this vice more violent and vi- 
cious than is consistent with the nature of it, and 
involves it in consequences worse than their cause. 

* Amu*; TiCilfw?, psige 112, printed at Paris by Robert Stevens. 
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They would be glad to go to the courts of law for 
gain, and to the field of battle for honour, rather 
than, in the midst of ease and pleasure, to have to 
do with what is so difficult to preserve. Do not 
they see that there is neither merchant, nor lawyer, 
nor soldier, who does not quit his business for the 
pursuit of this ? and the very porter and cobler too, 
jaded and oppressed as they are with labour and 
liunger ? 

Nunc iu quae tenuit dlues AchcemeueSi 
ylut pinguis Phrygia* Mygdonias opes^ 

Penniitare veils crine Licinnicoy 
Plenns avt Arabum domes P 
Dvm Jlagrantla detmquet ad osada 
Cervicem.y aut facili seevitia negat, 

• Quee post enie magis gaudeat eripi, 
biierdum rapere occupet:^ 

Wouldst tliou, for all that Achaemcnes had, 

Or all the Phrygian wealtli before thee laid, 

Or riches that in Arab’s houses are, 

Exchange one lock of dear Licinia’s hair? 

While to the fervent kiss her neck she plies. 

Or with a pretty anger then denies 

What she had rather you would snatch by far, 

Than that you should desist out of despair. 

Chastity in I questioii whether the exploits of Caesar and 
haTdto'be Alcxamdcr were performed with a resolution more 
kcp‘. inflexible than that of a beautiful young woman, 
bred up in high life, surrounded by so many vicious 
examples, and yet preserving herself inviolate in the 
midst of a thousand continual and powerful solicita- 
tions. There is no action more difficult, and yet 
more vigorous than this not-doing. I take it that it 
is more easy for a person to wear a suit of armour all 
the days of one’s life than a maidenhead ; and the 
vow of virginity is of all others the most noble, as 
being the most burdensome. St. Jerom says, Diaboli 
virtus in lumbis est. 


* Horace, lib. ii. ode 12, ver. 21, &c. 
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We have certainly resigned the most arduous, and 
the most vigorous of human endeavours to the '* 

dies ; and let them by all means have the honour of’"'”’* *" 
it. This ought to be a singular spur to excite them lake great 
to hold it out obstinately. It is a fine su^ect for 
them to brave us, and to trample under foot that 
vain pre-eminence in valour and virtue which we pre- 
tend to over them. They will find that, if they do 
but keep a guard upon themselves, they will not only 
be the more esteemed, but the better beloved for it. 

A gallant gentleman does not abandon his pursuit 
because he has met with a denial, provided it be a 
denial from chastity, and not from aversion. We 
may swear, threaten, and complain, as much as we 
will ; we lie all the while ; for wc love them the bet- 
ter for it. There is no allurement like modesty, if 
it be not with harsh treatment and sour' looks. It is 
stupidity and meanness to be obstinate against hatred 
and contempt *, but against a virtuous and steady re- 
solution, accompanied with a grateful principle, it is 
the exercise of a noble and generous soul. Tlie la- 
dies may acknowledge our services to a certain de- 
gree, and give us civilly to understand that they do 
not disdain us ; for the law which enjoins them to 
abhor us because we adore them, and hate us be- 
cause we love them, is certainly a cruel one, were 
it only for the difficulty of complying with it. Why 
will they not hear our offers and demands as long as 
they are circumscribed within the bounds of modesty ? 
Wherefore should we guess that they have a freer 
meaning to themselves ? A certain queen of our 
time said ingenuously, that to refuse these advantages 
is a testimony of weakness in a woman, and an im- 
peachment of her own readiness ; and that no lady 
could boast of her chastity who had not been 
tempted. The limits of honour are not so straitened 
but it may relax itself a little, and may be dispensed 
with in some measure without a forfeiture. There 
lies before its frontier some space free, indifferent, 
and neuter. He that has drove it by fpree into its 
VOL. III. G 
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own nook anil fort, is a simpleton if he be not satis- 
fied with his fortune. The value of the conquest is 
considered by the difficulty of it. Would you know 
what impression your service, and your merit, have 
made upon her heart, measure it by her behaviour. 
There arc some women perhaps who may grant more 
that do not grant so much. The obligation of a be- 
nefit is altogether connected with the will of the per- 
son that grants it, the other circumstances coin- 
cident with the favour being dumb, dead, and ca- 
sual. It costs her dearer to grant you that little than 
it would her companion to grant her all. If in any 
thing rarity enhances the value, it ought in this. Do 
not consider how little it is that is given, but how 
few have it to give. Tlic value of money varies ac- 
cording to the coin, and stamp of the place. What- 
ever the spite and indiscretion of some persons may 
make them say as to the excess of their discontent, 
virtue and truth will always regain their advantage. 
I have known some who, after their reputation had for 
a long time been blasted, have regained the universal 
approbation of mankind merely % their constancy, 
without any care or art ; after which every one re- 
pented, and recanted what he had believed ; and 
from maids that were a little suspected, they have 
afterwards held tlie first rank among the ladies of ho- 
nour. .Somebody said to Plato, that all the world 
spoke ill of him ; “ Let them say what they will,” 
said he, “ I will live so as to make them change 
“ their note.” Besides the fear of God, and the 
value of a renown so uncommon, which ought to in- 
cite them to take care of themselves, the corruption 
of this age compels them to it : and if I was in their 
place, there is notliing that I would not do rather 
than trust my reputation in such dangerous hands. 
1 remember formerly that the pleasure of telling (a 
pleasure little inferior to that of doing) was only 
indulged to be communicated to one entire faithful 
friend ; whereas now, boasting of favours received, 
and of the secret liberality of the ladies, has a great 
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share in the common table-talk and conversation at 
assemblies. In truth, it is an argument of too ab- 
ject and too mean a spirit, to suffer those tender 
and obliging favours to be so insolently perseeuted, 
rummaged, and ransacked by persons so uijgrateful, 
indiscreet, and inconstant. 

This our immoderate and unwarrantable exaspera- tik- unrea. 
tion against this vice of incontinence arises from the “““’‘'‘‘r 
most trifling and tempestuous disease that afflicts the rouj}". 
human mind, which is jealousy: 

Quis vetnt apposito lumen de lumine sunii ? 

Dent Iket assidik, 7iil tarnen inde peril.* 

Although a torch slioiild lend its flame 
To give another light. 

Its lustre still remains the same. 

And shows as lair and bright. 

That passion, and its sister, envy, seem to be the 
most silly of all the tribe. As to the latter, I can 
say but little of it. It is a passion, though it is re- 
presented so strong and powerful, which, thanks to 
it, has no room in my breast. As to the former, 1 
have some knowledge of it, at least by sight. T'he 
very beasts feel it. Chratis, the shepherd, having 
fallen in love with a she-goat, the male, while the 
shepherd was asleep, wont, in a fit of jealousy, and 
butted him with its head till it beat out his brains.t 

We have carried this passion to as great an excess The whci 
as some of the barbarous nations. The best disci- 
plined of them have been tainted with it, and with 
reason, but not transported to fury by it ; t.ILhed 

■with this 

Ease viar'ilali nemo conjossm aduUer passion. 

Purpureo Stygias sanguine tinxit aquas,\. 

Ne’er did adulterer, by the husband slain. 

With purple blood the Stygian waters stain, 

* The sense of the last verse is in Ovid^s Arte Aniandi, lib. iii.' 
ver. 93, but Montaigne has taken the words from an epigram, en- 
titled, Priapiis in Veterum Poetarum Catalectis, wdiich begins thus. 

Obscure poterani tibi dicere, da mihi quod tu 
“ Dos licet assidue, nil tamen inde perit. ' 

-J- Julian, lib. xii. cap. 42, of his Treatise of Animals, J Ovid, 

c 2 
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Lu cull US, Caesar, Pompey^ Antony , Cato, and other 
brave men, were cuckolds, and knew it without 
making any disturbance about it ; and in those times 
there was but one fool, Lepidus, who broke his heart 
upon it:* 

Ah turn te miserum maltqtie fait, 

Qnsm attractis pedibm paterite porta ^ 

Perairrent mugilesque raphanique.f 

Wretched will then be thy malignant fate, 

When by the heels they dr^ thea from 
Through showers of rotten roots Jthd stinking scate. 

And the God of our poet, when he surprised one 
of her gallants with his wife, satisfied himself with 
only putting them to shame : 

' Atque alignis de diis non tristHw optat 
Sic fieri turpes.X 

One of the gods, to merriment dispos'd. 

Seeing the lovers in the net inclos'd, 

Wish'd that h<? had to shame been so expos’d. 

Yet he takes fire at the soft caresses with which she 
accosts him, complaining that she thereby showed a 
jealousy of his affection : 

Quid causas petis ex alio P flducia cessii 

Quo til% divOy mei P § 

Why are, my goddess, all these reasons tried ? 

Say why in me no longer you confide ? 

Nay, she desires armour of him for her bastard : 

Arma rogOy genitrix nato,^ 

The mother for her son does armour crave, 

^ The father of one of the triumvirate, who died,' says Plutarch^ 
having broke his heart, not so much by the distress of his affairs,, 
as by a discovery he made , from a letter which fell into his hands 
that his wife had forfeited her honour. The Life of Pompey, ch. 5 
of AmyoPs translation. 

t This was a punishment, more infamous than fatal, inflicted on 
adulterers when they were taken in the fact, Catull. to Aurelius, 
carm. 16, ver. 17, A:c. 

J Ovid*6 Met. lib. iv. fab. 5, ver. 21, 22. 

§ Virg. JSneid, lib. viii. ver. 395- 


12 


II Idem, ver- 383w 
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Which is freely granted : and Vulcan speaks ho^ 
nourably of JEneas ; 

Anna acri fa/cienda viro.* ^ 

Armour must for a valiant man be made. 

I consent to leave this excess of goodnfess to the 
gods : 

Nec divis homines componerc tequum est.-\ 

Nor is it fit to equal men with gods. 

As to the confounding of children, besides that the 
gravest legislators ordain and affect it in their re- 
publics, it does not concern the women, in whom 
this passion of jealousy is, I know not how, still 
more firmly established : 

- — S(Epe ettam Juno maxima ceelciolum 
Conjugis in culpa jlagravit quotidiana,\ 

And Juno, with fierce jealousy inflam’d. 

Her husband’s daily slips has often blam’d. 

When jealousy seizes these poor weak souls, in- now the 
capable of making resistance, it is pity to see how 
cruelly it drags them on, and tyrannises over them.j™>''“»y. 
It insinuates itself into them under the colour of 
friendship, but after it has once possessed them, the 
same causes which served for a foundation of good Mjan'IioiT^ 
will, serve as a foundation of moral hatred. Of all 
the distempers of the mind it is that which most passion, 
things contribute to nourish, and fewest to remedy, 
the virtue, health, merit, the reputation of the hus- 
band, stimulate their spite and rage : 

NulltB sunt inimicitice nisi amoris acerles.^ 

No enmities so keen as those of love. 

This fever defaces and corrupts all that they have of 
the beautiful and good in other respects ; and there is 
no action of a jealous woman, be she ever so chaste, 

* Virg. i^neid. lib. vili. ver. 

•j- Catullus ad Mantium, cann. 66, ver. 141. 
t Idem, ibid. ver. 138, 138, j Propertius, lib. iL cleg. 8, ver. ili 
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and ever so good a housewife, that does not savour 
of sourness and impertinence. It is a furious agita- 
tit>a that throws them back to an extremity quite 
contraiy to its cause. This was but too plainly 
verified by one Octavius,* at Rome, who, having lain 
with Pontia Posthumia, found his love so much in- 
creased by fruition that he solicited her with all im- 
portunity to marry him, which, finding he could not 
persuade her to,t his extreme love for her hurried 
him to actions of the most cruel and mortal hatred, 
so that in fact he killed her. In like manner the 
ordinary symptoms of this other distemper of love are 
in intestine hatreds, private conspiracies, and com- 
binations : 

Notumque, furens quid Jocmiva possU. % 

What a woman is capable of doing in lier fury is not un- 
known. 

And a rage the more violent, because it is forced to 
smother itself under the pretence of good will. 

Now the obligation of chastity is very extensive. 
Is it their will which we would have them curb ? 
This is a very pliant and active faculty, and is very 
jirompt to be stopped. How if dreams sometimes 
engage the women so far that they cannot deny 
them ? It is not in the power of them, nor perhaps 
of chastity itself, because it is a female, to defend 
themselves from concupiscence and desire. If wc 
are only interested in their will, what a case are we 
in then ? Do but imagine what a great throng there 
would be of men to obtain the privilege of flying, 
like a feathered arrow, without eyes and tongue, to 
the arms of every woman that would accept them. 
The Scythian women caused the eyes of all their slaves 
and prisoners of w^ar to be plucked out,§ that they 

* Tacitus, Annales, lib. xlii. cap. 44, calls him Octavius 8agitta. 

■)• Idem, ibid. Virg. jEneid. lib. v. ver. b. 

§ Ho'odotus, lib. iv. p. 2.55, does not say that the Scythian wo- 
men h:id the cye,s of their slaves plucted out for the purpose as- 
signed by Montaigne, but that the Scythians themselves dejnived 
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might make use of them with the more freedom and 
secrecy. Oh ! the furious advantage of opportunity 1 
Should any one ask me what was tlic first thing to 
be done in love, I would answer, that it was to 
know how to nick the happy moment ; and the same 
as to the second, and the third things. It is the 
critical point that does every thing. Opportunity 
has often failed me, and sometimes I have miscarried 
in the attempt. May I never again have the molli- 
fying circumstance to be laughed at. There is in 
this age more necessity for temerity, for which our 
^'outh plead their heat of blood as an excuse. But, 
were the women to examine the matter more strictly, 
they would find that it rather proceeded from con- 
tempt. I had a superstitious fear of giving offence, 
and have a hearty respect where 1 lox e. Besides, lie 
who in this traffic takes away the reverence of it, 
defaces its lustre. I would in this affair hav'c a man 
be a little childish, timorous, and servile. If not 
altogether in this, I have in other things some airs 
of that foolish bashfulness which Plutarch speaks of, 
and the course of my life has been divers ways hurt 
and blemished by it ; a quality very ill suiting my 
universal form. What is there also amongst us but 
sedition and discord ? I can as ill brook to take a re- 
fusal as I can to give one : and it so much troubles 
me to be troublesome to another person, that in 
cases where I am forced to try the good will of any 
one in a matter that is doubtful, and will be charge- 
able to him, I do it faintly, and against the grain. 
But if it be to serve myself (though Homer, 
Odyssey, lib. xvii. ver. 347, says very true, that 
“ Modesty is a foolish virtue in an indigent person”), 
I commonly substitute a third person to blush in my 
stead, and have the like difficulty to deny those who 

all their slaves of sight for the purpose of drawing milk from their 
»nares, which was Uieir food. But it does not appear very plain that 
there was a necessity of blinding those poor slaves tor this work ; 
and, therefore, the reason which Montaigne assigns for it is much 
inore easy to comprehend. 
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employ me ; so that it has sometimes befallen me to 
have had a mind to deny when the thing was not in 
my power. It is a folly therefore to attempt to 
curb in women a desire that is so vehement in them, 
and so natural: and, when I hear some of them 
boast of having a will so innocent and cool, I laugh 
at them. They retire too far back. If she be an 
old toothless decrepid trot, or a young dry scrag, 
though they are not altogether to be believed, they 
may say it at least with more probability. But they, 
who are yet capable of love, and still pant with de- 
sire, spoil their own market; forasmuch as indis- 
creet excuses tend to accuse them ; like a gentle- 
man in my neighbourhood, suspected of impotency : 

Lavguidior lemerd cut pendens siatla lefd 
I{unquam se mediam susluUt ad tunicam.* 

wlio, three or four days after he was married, in or- 
der to justify himself, swore point-blank that he had 
rode twenty stages the night before; which oath 
was afterwards made use of to dissolve the marriage. 
Besides, it is saying nothing to the purpose ; for 
there is no continency nor \ irtue where there is no 
contrary effort. It is true, it must be said, but I am 
not ready to comply. The saints themselves talk in 
this manner ; I mean those who boast in good ear- 
ness of their coldness and insensibility, and who put 
on a serious countenance in order to be believed ; 
for when it is spoken with an affected look, w'herc 
flic eyes give the lie to the tongue, and when they 
use the cant of their profession, which always goes 
against the hair, I like it well., I adore freedom and 
simplicity, but there is no remedy ; if it be not alto, 
gether simple and childish, it is silly and unbecom. 
ing the ladies in this commerce, and immediately 
verges to impudence. Their disguises and their 
tigures only serve eozen fools. Lying is there in 
its scat of honour. It is a by-w'ay that leads us to 


* Catull. tarui. G5, ver. 21,22, of Mattairc’s edition, 
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the truth by a back-door. If we cannot curb their 
imaginations, what is it we would have them to do ? 
Do, indeed ? there are ways enough by which 
chastity may be violated without any foreign com- 
munication : 

llltid scBpe Jacit qtwd sine teste Jecii.* * * § 

He often does himself apply 

To that he does when none is by. 

And they whom we least suspect are perhaps the 
most to be feai’ed. The crimes that make the 
least noise are the worst, or as we say, the still sow 
eats the most malt : 

Offendor mcecha simplicione miniis.f 

A profess’d strumpet gives me less offence. 

There are means capable of violating their chastity 
without immodesty, and, which is more, without 
their knowledge. ObstefrLv virginis cujusdam in- 
tegritatem manu velut exploram^ sive malevolent 
sive inscitidt sive casu, dum inspicit, perdldit Some 
have lost their maidenhead by a too curious search 
for it, and others by dallying with it have des- 
troyed it. We cannot exactly circumscribe the 
actions which we forbid them. There is a necessity 
for couching our law under general and uncertain 
terms. The very idea which we form for their 
chastity is ridiculous ; for among the extraordinary 
examples of it, which I have met with, are Fatua 
the wife of Faunus, who, after her marriage, never 
suffered herself to be seen by any man whatsoever ; 
and the wife of Hiero, who never knew that her 
husband had a stinking breath, because she imagined 
that it was a quality common to all men.§ They 

* Martial, lib. vii. ep. 61, ver. 6. t Idem, lib. vi. ep. 7. 

:j; These words are a confirmation of what Montaigne has been 
saying, and though they are to be met with in St. Augustine’s trea- 
tise, dc Civitate Dei, lib. i. cap. 18, they are t()o gross to be put 

into plain English. 

§ Plutarch, in his remarkable Passages of ancient Kings. 
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must be insensible and invisible, or we cannot be 
easy. 

cimsiiiy But we confess that the best way to form a judg- 
fhe in.'*" "" nient of this duty, is by an inspection into the will. 
i...ccncf of There have been husbands who have suffered this 
tbcwiH. apgjjent, not only without reproaching or taking 
offence at their wives, but with special obligation to 
them, and a recommendation of their virtue. There 
was a woman that prized her honour above her life, 
who prostituted it to the furious lust of a mortal 
enemy, to save her husband’s life ; and thereby did 
that for him, which she would by no means hav'e 
done for herself. This is not a place to produce such 
instances ; they arc too sublime and too i-ich to be 
set to view by any light that I can throw upon them. 
Let. us reserve them for a nobler place. But as to 
instances of a more common lustre, are there not 
women every day amongst us, who let themselves 
out to hire only for the benefit of their husbands. 
Women tlicir cxpress order and brokerage ? Thus 

prostifuted hci'ctoforc Pliaulius of Argos, to gratify his ambition, 
bi^ba'nds offcrcd his wifc to king Philip, just as Galba did out 
for incie. of civility ; who, having invited Meca^nas to supper, 
and finding that his wife and he made love-signs by 
their mutual ogling, fell back on his couch, like a 
man greatly oppressed with sleepiness, to give op- 
portunity to their amours : * and this he owned too 
with a very good grace ; for, at the same time, a 
servant presuming to meddle with the jjlates, .&c. 
that were upon the table, he said to him very 
iiaukly ; “ How now, you rascal ? do not you per. 
“ eeive that I only sleep to oblige Mecaenas?” 
I'liere arc some licentious men, whose wills may be 
more rcfbnned than those of others that behave ta 
outward appearance with more regularity. As we 
see some who complain of having made a vow of 
chastity before they came to years of discretion j 1 
have also known others complain truly of having as 


* Plutarcb, in his Treatise of Love, p. 16. 
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early devoted themselves to debauchery. The vice 
of parents, or the force of necessity, which is a rude 
counsellor, may be the cause of it. In the East Indies, 
though chastity be of singular recommendation, yet 
custom permitted a married woman to prostitute 
herself to any one that would present her with an 
elephant ; and proud she was that she had sucli a 
value set on her. Phoedon, the philosopher, after 
the conquest of Elis, his native country, made it his 
trade to prostitute the beauty of his youth, as long 
as it lasted, for money to support him. And Solon, 
they say, was the first man in Greece, who, by his 
laws, gave liberty to the women, at the expense of 
their modesty, to provide for the necessaries of life ; 
a custom which, Herodotus says, was received in 
many governments before his time. Besides, what 
is any one the better for suchapainful solicitude ? For 
be the passion of jealousy ever so just, we ought to 
consider whether it will turn out to our advantage. 

Does any man think that, with all his industry, he 
can put an effectual bar upon the women : 

Pone seram, cohibe ; sad quit custodict iptos 

Ciisiodc.t ? Cauta cst, cl ab illis incipit uxor.* 

l-iock up your wife, or else, as some advise, 

Set a strict watcli ; but who shall watch the spies ? 

7’hei» first she bribes, and all your art defies. 

WHiat convenience can they be at a loss for in so 
knowing an age as the present ? 

Curiosity is vicious every where, but here it is also Curiosity 
pernicious; it is a folly to be inquisitive into 
disease for which there is no medicine that does not women’s 
inflame and make it worse ; a disease which is made ' 
more shameful and more public by the means of 
jealousy; and the revenge of which wounds our 
"issue more than it heals us. You wither and die in 
the search of so obscure a proof How miserable 


* Juv. sat. vi. vcr. 3t6. 
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have some of my time been made by having at- 
tained to .the knowledge of it ! If the informer does 
not apply a remedy and relief at the same time with 
the discovery, it is an injurious information, and ho 
is more deserving of a stab than a downright liar. 
We laOgh as much at him who takes pains to prevent 
his being a cuckold, as at him who is really such, 
and knows it not. The stamp of cuckoldom is so 
indelible, that he, who once has it, always carries it 
to his grave. The punishment is more expressive of 
it than the crime. It is to a very fine purpose, to 
open the curtain and to lift up the quilt to discover 
our private misfortunes, and to trumpet them on tragic 
scaflblds, and such misfortunes too, as only sting us 
, by being reported : for a wife is thought to be good, 
or a marriage happy, not as they are really so, but 
because the world is silent about them. A man 
must be discreet to avoid this tormenting and un- 
profitable knowledge ; and the Romans,* when they 
retui'ncd from any journey, used to send notice be- 
forehand of their coming, that their wives might not 
be surprised. To this purpose it is, that a certain 
nation introduced a custom, that the priest should 
on tJie day of any marriage, unlock the bride’s 
cabinet, to free the husband from the doubt and 
curiosity of examining, by his first trial, whether 
she comes a virgin to his bed, or has been violated 
before. 

A pfBiif- Uiit the world will be talking. I know a hundred 
rteVss”eV. honest gentlemen that are not very much disgraced 
S* dtf°^ by being cuckolds. A gallant man is pitied for it, 
hoDoured but not dcspiscd. Order the matter so, that your 
^y^hu virtue may smother your misfortune, that good men 
may curse the occasi(fo of it, and that he who wrongs 
you may tremble but to think of it. But who 
escapes being talked of at the same rate, from the 
least even to the greatest ? 

* Plutarch, in his Treatise of Questions about the Roman Affairs, 
chap. ix. 
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— — » Tot qui legvomhus imperitavit,* 

Et melior quam tu miltis juit, improi^f rebus, ^ 

To whose command whole legions once did bow> 

And who, poor wretch, was better far than thou* 

You see how many honest men are reproached with 
this in your presence, and you may be sure that you 
are not spared behind yoUr back. Nay, the very 
ladies will be laughing too ; and what are they more 
apt to banter in this virtuous age, than a peaceable 
and most happy married couple ? There is not a mart cnck- 
among you, who has not made somebody a cuckold; 
for nature deals altogether in retaliation and variety. nue iii »ti. 
The frequency of this accident must have lessened 
the bitterness of it long ago, and it is now passed «««»• 
into custom. 

Miserable suffering this ! which is also aggravated, 
because improper to be made known : 

Fws etwm nostris invidet questibus aures.X 

And fortune spitefully denies 

To lend an ear unto our cries. 

For to what friend dare you trust your complaints ? 
who, if he does not laugh at them, will not make 
use of the occasion as an introduction and instruc-^ 
tion to come in for a share of the quarry. Wise 
folks keep the bitters as well as the sweets of matri- 
mony secret ; and among the other teasing articles 
that are to be met with in this state, to a talkative 
man as I am, this is the chiefj that custom renders 
it indecent and injurious to communicate to another 
all that one knows and feels of it. 

To give the women themselves any advice to dis- The je*. 
gust them against jealousy wonld be time lost; their • 
very being is such a compound of suspicion, vanity, very fatal 
and curiosity, that there is no hopes of curing them banJ,''*"*' 

* The lOiUt verse, of which Montaigne quotes the sense rather 
than the words, is here inserted before the ver. 1039. 

^ f Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 1039, 1041. 

J Catullus de Nuptiis Pelei, carra. 62. ver. 170* 
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by lawful means. They often recover themselves 
out of this infirmity by a form of health, much more 
to be dreaded than the malady itself. For as there 
are enchantments which cannot remove the evil but 
by throwing it upon another, they are glad t© trans- 
fer this fever to their husbands, when they are rid of 
it themselves. Nevertheless, to s^ the truth, I do 
not know whether a man can suffer a worse thing 
from them than jealousy ; it is the most dangerous 
of their qualities, as the head is of all the parts of 
their bodies. Pittacus said,* that “ Every one had 
“ his vexation ; that his was the bad head of his 
wife ; but for which he should think himself per- 
“ fectly happy.” Tliis, sure, was a very sad incon- 
venience, with which a person so wise, just, and va- 
liant, found the whole course of his life poisoned ! 
What then must we little men do ? The senate of 
Marseilles might well grant the request of him w’ho 
desired leave to kill himself, in order to be delivered 
from the clamour of his w'ife. For this is a mischief 
never removed but by carrying away the piece, and 
which there is no compounding for but by flight or 
patience ; both of which are hard terms. In my 
opinion, he was not a novice, who said, that happy 
was the marriage where the wife was blind, and the 
husband dcafl 

The dan- Let US also consider, whether the great and violent 
severity of the obligation we lay upon them, docs 
uf »i.o |,ot produce two effects contrary to our end, viz. 
straiiit laid Whether it docs not render the gallants more eager 
hv IhU bus attack, and the women more forward to surrender, 
tend! "' For as to the first, by raising the value of the place, 
we raise the value and desire of the conquest. Who 
would not think that Venus herself cunningly en- 
hanced the price of her merchandise, by making the 
laws her bawds, knowing how insipid that pleasure 
would be which was not heightened by fancy and its 
dearness ? In short, it w all swine’s flesh, only va- 


'' Plutarch oP the Peace of MiRd, chap. xi. 
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ried, as the host of Flaminius said, by different sauce. 
Cupid is a sly deity, who makes it nis sport to con- 
tend with devotion and justice. It is his pride that 
his power gives a shock to every other power, and 
that all other rules yield to his : 

Maleriam cidpcB prosequiturque sute.* 

And seeks fresh fuel for his fire. 

As to the second point, should not we be less cuckolds 
if we less feared to be so, considering the temper of 
women whose desires are prompted and excited by 
prohibition ? 

Ubi veils nolunt, uhi nolis volant ultra, f 
Concessa pudet ire via.X 
In ev’iy varied choice, repugnant still. 

They would, you won’t, and when you won’t, they will. 

What better construction can we put on the beha- 
viour of Messalina ? She at first cuckolded her hus- 
band in private, as is the common practice: but 
managing her affairs with too much ease, by reason 
of her husband’s stupidity, she on a sudden scorned 
privacy, scrupled not to carry on her amours in 
public, owned her humble servants, and entertained 
and favoured them in the sight of all the world. She 
aimed to make her husband sensible of it. But no- 
thing of all this being able to rouse the animal, and 
rendering her pleasures languid and flat, by that 
stupid facility with which she seemed to authorise 
and make them lawful, what does she, but, being 
the wife of a healthy cmperor,§ living at Rome, the 
theatre of the world, in the face of the sun, and with 
public feasting and ceremony she one day, as her 
Imsband was out of town, married Silius, whom she 
had enjoyed long before ? Does it not seem as if she 
was going to become chaste through her husband’s 
indifference for her? Or that she desired another 

♦ Ovid. Trist. lib. iv. eleg. 1, ver. 34. 

•f* Ter. Eunuch, act. 4?, sc. 7, ver. 43. 

Lucan, lib. ii. ver. 446» 

§ Tacit. Annal. lib. xL cap. 26, 27, See. 
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husband, who might sharpen her appetite by his jea-^ 
lousy, and by opposing it stir it up ? But the first 
difficulty she met with was also the last. This beast 
roused on a sudden. These sleepy, sluggish mortals 
are often the most dangerous. 1 have known, b^ 
experience* that this extreme patience, when it 
comes to be worn out, produces the most severe re- 
venge ; for, by taking fire all on a sudden, anger 
and fury combined in one, exert all their efforts at 
the first discharge : 

— Irarumque omnis effundit lialenas,^ 

he put her to death, and with her a great number of 
her correspondents ; even one whom she had forced 
to her bed with scourges.! 

What Virgil said of Venus and Vulcan was more 
suitably expressed by Lucretius, of a stolen enjoy- 
ment between her and Mars : 

Belli fera munera Mayors^ 

Armipotens regit^ in gremium tjui scope tuum se 
Rejicitf ceterno devinctiis volnere ammis : 

Atqiie ita suspieiens iereti cervice reposta 
Pascii amore avidos inhians in te^ dea^ visus 
Eqne tuo peiidet resupini spiritus ore : 

Uunc tUy diva^ tuo recuhantem corpore sancto 
Ciraimfusa supeVy suaveis ex ore loquelco 
Funde. J 

■ For furious Mars, 

The only governor and god of wars, 

With thee enamoured doth oft resort 

To taste the pleasures of the Paphian court > ' 

Whei-e on thy bosom he supinely lies, 

Panting, and drinking love at both his eyes ; 

Sucking thy balmy breath wiih eager kiss, * 

And rushing to enjoy yet greater bliss ; 

Tlien, while thy tender limbs about him move. 

Involv’d and fetter’d in the clasps of love, 

Thy charms in that transporting moment try. 

And softest language to his heart apply. 

* Virg. JTEneid, lib. xii. ver. 499. 

Mnester, the comedian, and Traulus Montanus, Tacit, Annai 
lib. xi. cap. 3b. 

J Lucret. lib. i. ver. 33, 5cc. 
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When I consider these words,* Rejicit, paxcit, in^ a lively 
hiam, pendet, and that word circumfusa^ from whence .triile’"'*" 
infusus is nobly derived, I have a contempt for those •■‘'"'•u'"* or 
little witticisms and verbal allusions which have M™"\noic 
started up since. naiumi 

Those good poets stood in need of no smart subtle whirh lU 
turn of phrase. Their language is copious, and full 
of a natural and constant spirit. It is altogether portb of 
epigrammatical ; with a sting not only in the tail, v"nus" ^ ' 
but in the head, stomach, and feet. There is no- wiiat con- 
thing forced in it, nothing drawling, and it over 
keeps the same pace, without variation. Contextiis quenec. 
totus virilis est, non sunt ch'ca Jlosculos occupati:\ 

“ The whole texture of it is manly, without the or- 
“ nament of flowers.” It is not an eloquence merely 
delicate and inoffensive : it is nervous and solid ; and 
not only pleases, but actually engrosses, and capti- 
vates, and the finest understandings arc the most 
charmed with it. When I sec those sublime forms 
of expression so lively, so profiiuud, I do not say it 
is well uttered, but well conceived. It is the spright- 
liness of the imagination that gives pomp and subli- 
mity to the language. Pectus est quod disertum 
facit :% “ Eloquence is owing to the frame of the 

“ mind.” Om* people call language judgment, and 
fine words, full conceptions. This painting is not so 
much owing to the dexterity of hand, as to the lively 
impression of the object on the mind. Callus’s lan- 
guage is simple, because his conception is simple. 

Horace is not content with a superficial expression ; 
that would betray him ; ‘he sees into things farther 
and more clearly. His wit breaks into and rummages 
the whole magazine of words and figures to represent 
his thoughts, and he must have terms to express 
himself, which are more than ortlinary, because such 
is his conception. Plutarch says, that he knew the 

♦ All these words so natural and expressive ; some of them ih 
the passage out of Virgil, mentioned in one of the preceding pas- 
sages of Siis chapter, and the rest in the quotation here inserted. 

Seneca, epist. 33. t Quintilian, lib. x. 

VOL. HI. H 
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Latin tongue by things :* so here, the sense illumi- 
nates and produces the words, which are no longer 
words of air, but of flesh and bone. They signify 
more than they express. The novices in a language 
have also some idea of this. For in Italy I said 
whatever I had a mind to in common discourse ; but 
in serious subjects I did not dare to trust to an idiom, 
which 1 could not turn and wind out of its com- 
mon path. I was for introducing something of my 
own. 

Wit^ enrich Men of wit set off a language by their way of 

and giteit ^landling and managing it ; not so much innovating 
flesh vi- it, as by putting it to more vigoi'ous and various scr- 
vices, and straining and bending it to them. They 
do not introduce new terms into it, but they cnrieli 
those they have already, give them more weight, 
spirit, and energy ; and add new turns, which arc 
however authorised by the wise and ingenious appli- 
cation, which they are not at a loss to make of them. 
This is the end wnich all should have in view, who 
are ambitious of writing well ; and as for those who 
have not genius to attain to it, they ought to think 
of something else. And indeed how few have a suf- 
ficiency of this talent, is evident from the many 
French scribblers of the age. They are too bold and 
haughty to follow the common road ; but the want 
of invention and discretion ruins them. There is 
nothing to be seen in their writings but a WTetched 
affectation of a strange novelty of style, with cold 
and absurd disguises, which, instead of elevating the 
subject, depress it. Provided they can but trick up 
themselves with new-fangled terms, they care not 
what they avail ; and, for the sake of bringing in a 
new word, though it be by head and shoulders^ they 

* In the Life of Demosthenes, chap* 1. I began to taJke Latin 
authors in hand, says he, very late, being far advanced in the de- 
cline of life, when an odd thing happened to me, whicJi is neverthe- 
less true, viz. That I did not so much learn to understand things by 
the wor^, as I came to understand '"the words, in some degree, by 
the use and knowledge 1 had of tlie things thereby signified. 
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leave out the common one, though often more ner- 
vous and significant. 

I find stuff* enoiigli in our language, but there is iWon. 
some fault in the modcJling of it; for there is |!* 

thing that might not be made out of our terms ofL- ”ion<ii 
hunting and war, which is a fruitful soil to borrow '“"““"s'’- 
from : and the forms of speech, like herbs, improve 
and grow stronger by being transplanted. I think 
the language copious enough, but not sufficiently 
pliable and vigorous. It commonly flags under a 
powerful conception. If you are upon the sublime, 
you often perceive it languishes and droops under 
you, and that then Latin steps in to its relief, as 
Greek does to other languages. We do not easily 
discern the energy of some of those woids which 1 
have selected, because the conunoii use of them has, 
in some measure, impaired their beauty, and ren- 
dered it vulgar ; as is the case in our common talk, 
wherein there are excellent phrases and metaphors, 
the beauty of which is faded by their being anti- 
quated, and their lustre sullied by too common hand- 
ling. But this abates nothing of the relish to men 
of understanding, neither does it derogate from the 
glory of those ancient authors who, it is likely, first 
brought those words into that lustre. 

The sciences treat of things with too much refine- ’•’I'f yi- 
raent, and in an ai'tificial manner, very different, 7, ‘aTpd'Iif 
from that which is common and natural. My page 
makes love, and understands it ; but read to him ‘ *“ ' 
Leo, the Hebrew, and Ficinus, where they treat of 
the lover, his thoughts and his actions, and he knows 
nothing at all of the matter. I discover in Aristotle 
most of my common impulses, which arc there co- 
vered and clothed in another robe for the use of the 
schools. Well may they speed ; bij^t, were I of the 
profession, I would naturalise art as much as artify 
nature. Let us leave Bembo and Equicola where 
we found them. 

When I write I care not for the company and thcw'iy Mon- 
remembrance of books, lest they should break into 7hosc to 
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have no my plan : and to say the truth, good authors too 
much debase and discourage me. I am very much 
pintardi of the mind of that painter who, having made a 
was'^rri- wretched figure of some cocks, charged his boys 
’"s* not to suffer any natural cock to come into his shop ; 
and, in order to give myself a little lustre, bad need 
rather of the invention of the musician Antimonydes, 
who, when he was to peiiorm a piece of music, took 
care that the auditory should, either before or after 
him, be entertained with some other sorry songsters. 
But I can hardly be without a Plutarch ; he is so 
universal and copious, that upon all occasions, and 
whatever extravagant subject you pitch upon, he is 
officious to supply your necessity, and stretches out 
a liberal hand to y^ou with an inexhaustible store of 
riches and embellishments. It vexes me that he is 
so liable to be plundered by those who are conver- 
sant with him. I can no sooner make an acquaint- 
ance with him but I purloin either a leg or a wing 
from him. 

Why he Por this design of mine I find it also very proper 
cho!>c to to write at home, in a wild country, where nobody 
Lme ” assists or relieves me, Avhere I seldom see a man that 
understands the Latin of his Pater-noster, or as little, 
help him. if SO iiiuch, of the French. I might have performed 
better elsewhere, but then the work would not have 
been so much my own ; its chief aim and perfection 
being to be exactly mine. I should be apt enough 
to correct some accidental errors, of which I am full, 
as I write on inadvertently ; but as for my common 
and constant imperfections, it would be a kind of 
treason to expunge them. When any one tells me, 
or I say to myselfj “ Thou arc too full of figures ; 
“ that is a word of the Gascon growth ; that is a 
“ dangerous phrase (I do not reject any that are 
“ used in the common streets ofFraitcc; it is mere. 
“ jest to think of opposing custom with grammar); 
“ that is an ignorant discourse ; a paradoxical sen- 
“ fence ; that there is to6 silly ; you often make 
“ yourself merry ; it will be thought you say a thing in 
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** good earnest, wliich you only speak in jest.” Very 
true, say I ; but I correct the errors of inadvertency, 
not those of custom. Do I not talk at the same 
rate throughout ? Do not I represent myself to the 
life? It is enough I have done what I designed. 

Every body discovers me in my book, and my book 
in me. 

Now I have an apish imitating (luality. When I Montaigne 
uswl to set about writing verses (though I never imitate, 
made any but Latin), they plainly discovered the poet 
I had read last ; and some of my first essays have 
a taste that is a little exotic. At Paris I speak a 
language somewhat different from what I do at Mon- 
taigne. Whatever I look upon with attention, 
easily leaves some impression or it upon me. What- 
ever I examine I make my own, whether a silly 
countenance, a disagreeable grimace, or a ridiculous 
way of speaking ; and vices most of all, as they 
seize and stick to me, and will not leave their hold 
without shaking oft. I swear oftner by imitation 
than humour. A cruel imitation like that of the 
apes, so terrible in stature and strength, which Alex- 
ander met with in a certain country of the Indies, 
and which it would have been dinicult for him to 
have mastered any other way. But they afforded 
him the means, by this their inclination to counter- 
feit whatever tliey saw done.* For thereby the pur- 
suers learned to put on shoes in their sight, and to 
tie them fast with many knots, to muffle up their 
heads in caps altogether composed of running nooses, 
and to make as if’ they anointed their eyes with glue. 

Thus did those poor animals employ their mimicking 
humour indiscreetly to their own detriment. They 
glued up their own eyes, hamstringed, and bound 
themselves. The other faculty of mimicking the 
words and gesture of a person, purposely to raise 
mirth and admiration, is no more in my power than 
in that of a stock. When I swear in my own man- 


* iElian de Animal, lib, xvii. cap. 25, and Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1023. 
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iier, it is only by God, which of all oaths is the most 
strict.* They say that Socrates swore by his dog : 
Zeno by that same interjection which is at this time 
in use among the Italians, viz. Cappari ; and Py- 
thagoras t by water and air. I am so apt, without 
thinking of it, to receive these superficial impressions, 
that if 1 had in my youth sire or highness three days 
together, I would repeat them a week after, instead 
of excellency and lordship ; and what I say one day 
in sport and jest, I shall repeat next day seriously. 
Therefore in writihg 1 am fonder of trite arguments, 
lest I should handle them at another’s expense. 
Every subject is equally fertile to me. A fly will 
serve me for a subject ; and it is well if what 1 
have now in hand may not have been undertaken at 
the command of as rambling a will. Let me begin 
with that which I like best ; for the subjects are all 
linked to one another. 

jjp g,„,. But I am vexed that my deepest and most ridicu- 
ducedhir rcverics, yet such as yilease me best, are pro- 
ji^ofound- duced on a sudden, and when I look for them the 
fit thoiighji tiiey as suddenly vanish, for want of 

den. something at that instant to apply them to ; be it on 
horseback, at table, or in bed ; though 1 am most 
given to think when 1 am riding. 

Did not My speech is a little nicely jealous of attention 
liuerruilt! silcncc if I am engaged in a discourse. Who- 
ed he evcF then interrupts me puts me to a stand. In a 
journey the very necessaries wanting on the road 
break off discourse ; besides that I often travel with- 
out the company fit for such regular conversation ; 
by which means I have all the leisure I would desire 
to entertain myself. It falls out to me as it does 


* Slfiitvi xeci Tuantet^a ret Ktwie, Diogcnc.S 

Laert. lib. vii. sect. 32. Gapparis is the name of a shrub bearing ct - 
pers; others swore by a cabbage, as is the custom in France, even 
at this day ; witness the word vertuchou, a kind of oath, which signi- 
fies by the virtue of cabbage ; an^expression which many people 
.make use of every now and men. 

t Diogenes Laert. in the Life of Pythagoras, lib. viii. sect. 6. 
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with my dreams. Whilst I am dreaming I recom- 
mend them to my memory (for I am apt to dream 
that I dream), but next day I may well enough call 
to mind what complexion they were of, whether gay, 
or sad, or wild ; but what they were as to the rest, 
the more I strive to recollect, the deeper I plunge it 
in oblivion. So of thoughts that come accidentally 
into my head, I have no more than a vain image re- 
maining in my memory ; only enough to tease and 
vex me in a fruitless search after them. 

Now therefore, laying books aside, and to speak W'at >«'<• 
more to the purpose and the truth, 1 find after all, 
that love is nothing but the thirst of the enjoyment 
of it in a desired subject, and that Venus is nothinguko to ‘(i"e 
more than the pleasure of discharging the vessels ; 
like the pleasure that nature gives us in the discharge 
of the other parts, which becomes vicious by being 
cither immoderate or indiscreet. According to So- 
crates, love is the appetite of generation by the in- 
tervention of beauty. And, having often considered 
the ridiculous titillation of this pleasure, the absurd, 
hairbrained, and senseless motions with which it 
agitates Zeno and Crasippus, the indiscreet rage, 
the countenance inflamed with fury and cruelty, in 
the sweetest act of love ; and then that sour, grave, 
and ecstatic one in an action so wanton ; that our 
delights and our excrements arc promiscuously 
shuffled together, and that the highest pleasure is, 
like pain, attended with fainting and complaining, I 
think it true what Plato says, that man was made by 
the gods for their sport.* 

CQucemm isla jocatuU 

Scevitia ?) f 

Wliat a strange sporting cruelty is this ? 

and that it is in derision that nature has ordered the 
most common of our actions to be the most trouble- 
some j thereby to make us equal, and to parallel 
fools and wise men, beasts and us. When I imagine 

&ii rt wm, De Lcgibus, lib. vii. p. 889. 

f C^ud. in Eutrop. lib. i. ver. Q-i, 25. 
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the most contemplative and prudent man in this 
situation, I think he has consummate impudence to 
pretend to be prudent and contemplative. The 
pride of the peacock is mortified by its legs. 

Ridetitem dicere verum. 

Quid vetat ? * 

Why may not truth in laughing guise be dress’d. 

They who in their sports banish serious thoughts, 
arc, says one, like the person who fears to adore the 
statue of a saint if it be stark naked. We eat and 
drink indeed as beasts do ; but these are not actions 
that obstruct the functions of our soul. In those we 
maintain our advantage over them. This subjects 
every other thought to it : and, by its imperious 
authority, makes an ass of all Plato’s divinity and 
philosophy, and yet there is no complaint of it. In 
every thing else you may preserve a sort of decorum; 
all other operations submit to the rules of honesty ; 
this cannot so much as in imagination appear other than 
vicious or ridiculous. Examine if you can therein find 
a wise and discreet proceeding. Alexander said, that 
this performance and sleeping were the chief actions 
by which he knew himself to be mortal, t Sleep suf- 
focates and suppresses the faculties of our soul j the 
exercise with the sex absorbs and dissipates them in 
like manner. Doubtless, it is a mark not only of 
our original corruption, but also of our vanity and 
deformity. 

Why is Nature impels us to it on the one hand, by having 
wilu’ii na-'* attached to this desire the most noble, useful, and 
ture in- pleasaiit of all her functions ; and, on the other 
to'brton- hand, she leaves us to accuse and avoid it as a thing 
demned. insolcut and indecent, to blush at it, and to recom- 
mend abstinence. Are not we brutes to call that 
operation brutish which begets us ? People of va- 
rious religions have concurred in several ceremonies, 
as sacrifices, lamps, burping incense, fastings, obla- 


* Hor. lib, i. sat 1 , ver 21, 25- 

•f- Plutarch, in his Tr; ct of the Means to distinguish the Flatterer 
from tlie Friend, chap. 23* 
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tions, and among others in the condemnation of this 
action. All opinions centre in this, besides the an- 
tiquated practice of circumcision. We have perhaps 
cause to blame ourselves for contributing to so silly 
a production as man,'^ if we call the act and the parts 
that are employed in it shameful ; as mine are pro- 
perly so at this time. The Essenians, of whom 
Pliny speaks, kept up their nation several ages,* 
without nurses or cradles, by the arrival of foreigners, 
who, following this pretty humour, came among them 
continually ; a whole nation running the hazard of 
total extinction, rather than engage themselves in 
female embraces, and rather to lose a succession of 
men than to beget one. They say that Zenot never 
had to do with a woman but once in his whole life, 
and then out of civility that he might not be deemed 1 
a woman-hater. Every one shims the sight of a 
birth ; every one runs to see an execution. To de- 
stroy, a spacious field is sought out, and that in the 
face of the sun ; but to beget, we creep into as dark 
and close a corner as we can. It is a man’s duty to 
withdraw himself from the light to do it ; but it is 
his glory, and the fountain of many virtues, to be 
able to destroy it. The one is an injury, the other 
a favour ; for Aristotle said, that to do any one good 
was, according to a proverb in his country, to kill 
him. 'J'he Athenians, for the sake of paralleling the 
disgust of those two actions, being to cleanse the 
island of Delos, and to justify themselves to Apollo, 
prohibited all births and burials in the precincts 
thereof. Nostri nosmet paiutet “ We are ashamed 
“ of ourselves.” 

* Gens sola, et in toto orbcpra?ter aeteras niira, sine ulla faemina^ 
oinni Venerc abdicata. — In diem ex sequo convenarum turbe re- 
uEiscitur, large tVequentibus quos vita fessos ad mores eorum for- 
tunK ductus agitat. Ita per sajculoriim millia (incredibile dictu) 

“ gens cctci-na est, in qua nemo nascitur.” Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 

17 

f Diog. Laert. in the Life of Zeno, lib. yii, sect. 13. 

Seneca tells lus friend Imcilius, in liis ll.^th epistle, that he 
would reap a very considerable advantage from philosophy, viz. that 
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There are Thcrc Erc natioHs whcrc the people do not love 
dTi?ot rare ^ tnow a lady, and of the greatest 

that any quality too, who thinks also that chewing gives a 
them eatT disagreeable air to the face, which takes ofl’ much of 
its grace and beauty j and therefore she does not 
care to* appear in public with an appetite : and I 
know a man too who cannot bear to see another, or 
be seen himself to eat ; and is more shy of company 
to see him in the act of repletion than that of eva- 
cuation. 

Turkish In the Turkish empire there are a great many 
who are’ who, aiming to be thought more excellent than 

proud to others, never suffer tliemselves to be seen when they 
tho'i^own their meals, who make but one in a week, who 

nature, cut and mangle their face and members, and never 
speak to any one : a frantic people, who think to 
honour their nature by being unnatural to it, who 
value themselves upon despising themselves, and 
become better by. growing worse. What a monster 
is the animal that becomes horrible to himself; 
whose delights are his plagues, and who sticks to 
misfortune ! 

There are some who hide themselves as long as 
they live, 

Exilio(ji/e domos et didcia limina mulavf ; 

Atqiie alio palriam quaei-unl mb sole jacentem.* 

Leaving their native seats, in exile run 

To lands that lie beneath another sun. 

roncrai'” stealing from the sight of other men ; and avoid 
themselves health and cheerfulness, as qualities that are prejudi- 
from sight, pjgj enemies to the human being. Not only 
geoious in many sects, but many individuals, curse their birth, 
Mim ai!" their death : and there is a place where the 

sun is abhorred, and darkness adored. We are only 
ingenious to use ourselves ill. In quest of this game 

he would never be ashamed of himself; and it is not unlikely that 
this passage ran in Montaigne’s head, though he employs it in a 
sense quite dilFerent. 

• Virg. Geo. lib. ii. ver. 51 1 . 
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we employ all our wit, which is a dangel%us tool if 
it be used inteinperately : ^ ^ 

0 miseri quorum gatidia crimen hahent ! * 

O wretched man, whose very joys are criincs ! . ■ 

Alas ! poor man ! thou hast misfortunes enotfgh that 
are unavoidable, without stretching thy invention to 
increase them ; and art miserable enough by consti- 
tution, without being so by art ; tliou hast real and 
essential deformities enough, without forging such as 
are imaginary. Dost thou think th^^self too easy in 
thy circumstances if one half of thy enjoyments does 
not disquiet tliee ? Dost thou think that thou hast 
performed all the necessary offices to which thou art 
engaged by nature : and that she is idle in thee if 
thou dost not oblige thyself to new offices ? Thou 
dost not scruple to offend her universal and undoubted 
laws, and art very tenacious of thy own favourite 
whimsies, which, tne more particular, uncertain, and 
repugnant they are, the more pains thou dost take 
in their favour. Thou art attached to the positive 
laws of thy parish, but those of the world concern 
thee not. Run but a little over the examples of this 
kind ; thy whole life is full of them. 

In my opinion, the verses of those two poets, inrotaikdis. 
treating so reservedly and discreetly oflasciviousness, 
discover it, and lay it fuller in view. The ladies sumuiatc* 
cover their breasts with net- work, as the priests 
several sacred things ; and painters throw a shade 
over their works to give them the greater lustre : and 
the sun and wind are said to strike more violenHy by 
reflection than in a direct line. When the Egyptian 
W'as asked, what he carried so secretly under his 
cloak : he gravely answered, It is hid under my cloak, 
to the end that thou mightest not know what it is.t 
But there are some other things that are hid only on 


* Cornel. Gal. eleg. 1, ver. 118. 
f Plutarch, of Curiosity, chap. 3. 
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purpose to'' be shown. Hear this man who speak* 
plainer : ^ 

Fit nudam pressi corpus adtiscjuc meiim.* 

And in these naked arms of mine 

Her naked body I did twine. 

Mcthinks I am emasculated by this expression. If 
Martial turn up Venus’s coats ever so high, he cannot 
show her in such perfection. He who says all that 
might be said, surfeits and disgusts us. He who is 
afraid to speak out, inclines one to think more of 
the matter than there is in reality. There is a kind 
of treachery in this sort of modesty, and especially 
whilst they half open, as they do, so fair a path to 
imagination. And both the action and the descrip- 
tion must show they are stolen. 

Th,. love of Tlie love of the Spaniards and Italians the more 
*!i" and timorous, the more coy and secret it 

♦he'^na*" is, the better it pleases me. I know not which of 
lians; the j-jjg ancicnts it was who wished his weasand as long 
pectfniandas thc ncclv of a crauCjt that he might be the longer 
ioh^more ill tastiiig wliat hc swallowed. Such a wish would have 
ij^eeabie. bccii morc proper in this pleasure, which is so quick 
and precipitant, especially in such natures as mine, 
which has the fault of being too sudden in its mo- 
tion. To stop its flight, and delay it with pream- 
bles, a wink, a bow, a word, a sign, stand all for 
favour and recompence between them. Would it 
not be excellent frugality in him that could dine on 
the steam of roast-meast ? 

l.ove It,^is a passion in which solidity has very little 
*'raduaiiv* but Vanity and a feverish dotage much 

5nu greater ; and it must be recompensed and served in 
pitaiTon* tile same manner. We teach the ladies to value and 
esteem themselves, and to amuse and cheat us. We 
give thc last discharge at the first onset. The French 
impetuosity always attends it. By spinning out 


♦ Ovid, de Amor. lib. i^cleg. 5^ ver. 24. 
\ bee in Athenjcus, lib. i. cap. 6. 
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their favours, and exposing them in small parcels, 
even wretched old age finds some share of them 
cording to a man’s value and merit. He who has 
no fruition but in fruition, who wins nothing unless 
he sweep the stakes, who only loves the chase for 
the sake of the quarry, has no business to eome to 
our school. The more steps and gradations there 
are, the uppermost scat is the higher, and the morc^ 
honourable. We should take a pleasure in being 
conducted to it, as is the way in magnificent pa- 
laces, by divers porticos and passages, long and 
pleasant galleries, and by many turnings and wind- 
ings. This management would redound to our ad- 
vantage. AVe should then stay longer and love lon- 
ger. Without hope, and without desire, our progress 
is not worth a rush. Our conquest and entire pos- 
session is what they ought always to dread. When 
they surrender themselves up to the inercy of our 
fidelity and constancy, they run not a little hazard. 

These are virtues rare and hard to attain to. 'I'hey 
are no sooner ours but we arc no more theirs : 

Po^tqmm atfndts menlls sallulce lihldo cat. 

Verba 7iihU mehicrc, nihil perjuria curant* 

When our desires and lusts once sated are 

For oaths and promises we notliiiig care. 

Thrasonides, a young man of Greece, was so fond 
of his amour that, having gained his mistress’s heart, 
he refused to enjoy her, that he might not by fruition 
consume, quench, and satiate that uneasy passion, 
of which he boasted, and with which he fed his 
fancy. The dearness of a disli heightens the relish 
of it. 

Do but observe how much the fashion of saluting, kk^ps ren- 
which is peculiar to our nation, does, by the facility ,c,np„w"' 
of granting them, rob kisses of that charm which So- 
crates said is so powerful and dangerous for stealing 
our hearts. It is a disagreeable and offensive fashion 
for the ladies that they must be obliged to lend their 


*■ Catullus de Niiptiis Pelei et Tlietidi-, cann. r,2, ver. 1*7. 
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lips to every man that has three footmen to attend 
hpn, be his person ever so disgusting : 

Cujtts livida naribiis caninis 
Dependet glades, rigelque harla :* 

^ Centum occurrere malo cimnil'mgis.^ 

Nor are we ourselves at all gainers by the bargain ; 
for as the world is divided we are obliged to kiss 
fifty ugly faces for three beauties and to tender 
stomachs, like those of my age, a bad kiss is too dear 
a purchase for a good one. 

In Italy they passionately court, and even fall 
into raptures of devotion to tlic very women who 
prostitute themselves for money ; and justify their 
conduct by pleadingthat there are degrees of fruition, 
and that they pay them so much compliment with a 
desire M obtaining that fruition which is the most 
entire. The women only sell their bodies : tlieir 
wills are too free,;and too much their own to be put 
to sale. Therefore, say these gentlemen, it is the 
will they aim at, and so far they are in the right. It is 
the will that must be obliged and managed. I should 
abhor to think that mine was a body deprived of af- 
fection. This madness is, methinks, akin to that of 
the boy,1: who longed to ravish the beautiful image 
of A^enus, which was carved by Praxiteles ; or that 
of the furious Egyptian, who violated the dead 
corpse of a woman that he was embalming; which 
gave occasion to the law § made afterwards in Egypt, 
that the bodies of beautifid young women, and those 
of a good family, should be kept three days before 

* Martial, lib. vii. epig. ' 94. 

t The Latin is die only language that is so licentious as to con- 
vey ideas so gross and nasty. Seneca says it is better to suppress 
some things in silence, though it be to the detriment of the cause, 
rather than to transgress the bounds of modesty. Senec. Contro- 
vers. lib. i. Controv. 2, towards the end. 

J “ Venerem Praxiteles in marmore quasi spirantem in templo 
“ Guidiorura collocavit, propter pulchritudinem operis, a libidinoso 
** cujusdam complexu parum tutam.f Valer. Max. lib. viii. cap. 
11 , in Externis, sect. 4. 

^ Herodot. lib. ii. p. 136- 
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they were put into the hands of those persons who 
had the charge of their interment. Periander acted 
more wonderfully, who extended his conjugal affec- 
tion (more regularly and legal) to the enjoyment of 
his wile Melissa after she was dead.* Does it not 
seem a lunatic humour in the moon, when site could 
no otherwise enjoy her darling Endymion, to lay him 
asleep for several months,' and to please herself with 
the fruition of a boy, who stirred not but in a 
dream ? I likewise say, that to love a body without 
its consent and without its desire, is to love a body 
without a soul. All enjoyments ate not the same. 
There arc some that arc hectic and languishing. A 
thousand other causes, besides good will, may pro- 
cure us this grant from the ladies. This is not a suf- 
ficient testimony of affection. Treachery may lurk 
there as well as elsewhere. They go to it sometimes 
but with half a mind : 

Tcmqiiam ilvura merumque parent, f 
jilstniem marmoreamve putes.X 
So coldly they the sacrifice prepare, 

You’d think they absent, or else marble are. 

I know sonic ladies who had rather lend that tiian 
their coach, and who only impart themselves that 
way. You are to observe whether your company 
pleases them upon any other account, or only for 
that same, the endowment of some strong-chined 
groom ; and in what degree of favour you stand 
with them : 

Tibi si da fur uni 

Quo lapide illo diem caadidiore nolcl.^ 

Whether thy mistress favour tliee alone, . 

And mark thy day out with the whiter stone. 

What if she sops the bread she eats of yours in the 
sauce of a more pleasing imagination ? 

* Diog. Laertius, in the Life of Periander, lib. i. sect. 96. 

t Mart, lib. xi. ep. 105, ver. 12. f; Id. lib, xi.ep. Gl, ver. 8. 

§ Catull. ad Manliuni, carin. 6G, ver. 1 17. 
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In France 
there are as 
many 
charutiiig 
women and 
men of un- 
coininuii 
merit as in 
Italy. 


The incom 
▼enieiiccs 
of the too 
great re- 
btraints in 
which the 
Italians 
keep their 
ivives. 


tenaty alseiiles alios suspirat amores.* 

While in her arms intwin’d you don’t discover, 

She pants with longing for an absent lover. 

What ? have wc not known a man in our own times 
who mq.(le this act subservient to a horrid piece of 
revenge, by that means to poison and kill an honest 
W'oman ? They who know Italy will never think it 
strange if J seek not elsewhere for instances of this 
kind. For that nation may be called the mistress of 
the world in this respect. They have generally finer 
women, and fcM'er ordinary ones than wc ; but for 
uncommon and excellent beauties I reckon that wc 
are upon a par. I form the same judgment of the 
wits of the common class, of which it is plain that 
they have many inor-e. Brutality is, without com- 
parison, more uncommon there. As for singular 
geniuses, and those of the first rate, we arc not at 
all indebted to them. Were 1 to extend the com- 
parison, 1 think r might say as to prowess, it is with 
us popular and natural, contrary to what it is with 
them ; but we have seen it sometimes in their hands 
to a degree so full and vigorous that it surpasses the 
greatest instances we have of it. 

'J'he marriages of that country are very unhappy 
upon this account : their custom commonly imposes 
so harsh and slavish a law upon their wives, that the 
most remote acquaintance with a stranger is as great 
a crime with them as the closest ; the consequence 
of which law is. that all reproaches become necessa- 
rily substantial ; and, since all comes to the same 
account, * they have a very easy choice to make. 
And, when they have broke down those fences, de- 
pend on it they are all on fire, Luxuria ipsis vinculis, 
fiicut fera hest'ta, irritata^ deinde emissa : “ Lust, 
“ like a wild beast, being enraged by being bound, 
“ breaks from its chain.” It is necessary they 
should have a little more rein : 


* Tibuil. lib. i. el. 6, ver. 35. 
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Vidt etro nuper equiim contra sua frcena tenacem^ 

Ore reluctaiiti Julminis ire modo,* 

I saw, spite of his bit, a head- strong colt 
Run with his rider like a thunderbolt. 

The desire of company is abated by giving it some 
liberty. It is a fine custom we have in our nation 
that our children are admitted into good families, to 
be entertained and bred up pages as in a school of 
nobility. And it is looked upon as an incivility and 
an affront to refuse a gentleman. I have taken no- 
tice (for so many families, so many different styles and 
forms), that the ladies who have chosen to subject 
the maids of their retinue to the most austere rules, 
have had no better luck than those who have al- 
lowed them greater liberty. There is a necessity for 
using moderation. A good part of their conduct should 
be left to their discretion j for when all comes to 
all, there is no discipline that can totally restrain 
them. But it is very true, that she M'ho comes off 
safe and sound from a school of liberty, is more to be 
trusted than she who comes away sound from a se- 
vere and cloistered education. 

Our ancestors formed the countenances of their Modesty 
daughters to baslifulness and fear (their courage and"'^“gj, 
desires being always alike), we ours to assurance. 

We understand nothing of the matter. This is the 
business of the Sarmatian ladies, who ai'e not allowed 
to lie with a man till they have killed another in bat- 
tle with their own hands. For me who have no other 
demand upon them than that they would give me hear- 
ing, it is sufficient if they retain me for council accord- 
ing to the privilege of my age. I advise them, there- 
fore, as well as my own sex, to abstinence ; but, if the 
times we live in will not admit of this, let them be at 
least discreet and modest. For as Aristippust is re- 
ported to have said to certain young men, that 
blushed at seeing him go into a bawdy-house, the 

* Ovid. Amor. lib. iii. eleg. 4, ver. 13, 14. 

•1- Diog. Laert. in the Life of Aristippus, lib. ii. sect 69. 

VOL. III. I 
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Mon- 
tnijrne’s 
taste as to 
the article 
of love. 


crime is not in going in, but in not coming out. — 
Let her that has no care of her conscience have 
some regard however for her character ; and, though 
she be rotten within, let her carry a fair outside. 

I commend a gradation and length of time in the 
bestowing of their favours. Plato shows that, in all 
sorts of love, facility and readiness are prohibited to 
the defendants. For the women to yield so entirely 
and rashly, witliout fear or wit, discovers a greedy 
appetite, which they ought with all their art to con- 
ceal. By their orderly and regular deportment in 
their grant of their favours, they much more w'het 
our desire, and hide their own. Let them always 
fly before us ; I mean those who Avish nevertheless 
to be overtaken. They conquer us the better by 
flight, like the Scythians. In truth, according to 
the law that nature has imposed on them, it is not 
properly their prerogative cither to will or desire : 
their part is to suffer, obey, and consent ; fl)r which 
nature has given them a perpetual capacity, which 
in us is uncertain. They have always tlicir call, to 
the end that they may be always ready for ours. 
Pafi NatiV:* “ 'I hey are born to be passive and 
whereas she has ordered that our a[)j)etitcs should 
be manifested by a prominent show’ and declaration 
of it, she has caused theirs to be hidden and in- 
ternal, and furnished them with parts improper for 
ostentation, and such as are merely defensive. Such 
procceflings as this that Ibllows must be left to the 
Amazonian licence. Alexander, passing through 
llyrcania, Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, met 
him with three hundred light-horse, of her own sex, 
finely mounted and w'cll armed, having left the re- 
mainder of a great army that followed her, behind 
the neigJibouring hills; and when she came into his 
presence, she spoke aloud to him, and said, “ That 


* These two words are taken out of Seneca, who, speaking 
of the women of his time, says, that the sex born of the passive 
gender was as lusttul as that of the active gender, cpist. 95. 
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“ the fiimc of his victories and valour had brought 
“ her thither to see him, and to make liim an offor of 
“ her forces to assist Jiim in his enterprises ; and 
“ that, finding him so handsome, young, and vigor- 
“ ous, she, who was also perfect in all those (juali- 
“ ties,* advised him that they might lie together, 

“ to the end that, from the most valiant woman in 
“ the world, and the most valiant man then Jiving, 

“ there might hereafter spring some great and won- 
“ derful issue.” Alexander thanked her, and, to 
give time for the accomplishment of lier demand, lie 
stayed there thirteen days, which were spent with as 
much mirth as possible to welcome so heroic a 
princess. 

We arc, almost in every instance, unjust judges wiiv in 
of their actions, as they arc of ours. I pay the same (v,r 
acknowledgment to the truth when it makes against 
me, as when it is on my side. It is an abominable lewtyLd 
intemperance that prompts them so often to change, 
and that hinders tliem from limiting their aflcction Jomen.’*' 
to any one person whatsoever, as is evident in that 
goodness, to whom arc attributed so many changes, 
and so many different paramours. But it is true, at 
the same time, that it is contrary to the nature of 
love if it be not violent, and contrary to the nature 
of violence if it be constant. And they who make 
it a wonder, who exclaim against it, and make such 
an inquiry into the causes of this frailty of theirs, as 
if it were unnatural and incredible, whence happens 
it that they do not perceive how often they arc 
themselves guilty of the same without any astonish- 
ment or miracle at all ? It would, perhaps, be more 
strange to sec the passion fixed. It is not a passion 

* Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xvii. cap. 16. But this historian does 
not say that this queen of the Amazons offered Alexander troops, 
to aid him in his military expeditions ; and Quintus Curtius, lib. vi. 
sect. 5, says exjiressly, that Alexander having asked her if she 
would go to the wars with Jiitn, she excused herself by saying, 
that she had left nobody to be guardian ot her kingdom ; “ Causata, 

^ sine custode regnuni reliquisse.” 

I 2 
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merely corporeal. If there be no end in avarice and 
ambition, there is no end neither in carnal concupis- 
cence. It exists even after satiety, and it is impos- 
sible to prescribe either lasting satisfaction or end to 
it. It always longs for something unpossessed ; and 
yet inconstancy is, perhaps, somewhat more pardon- 
able in them than in us. Tliey may plead, as well 
as we, the inclination to variety and novelty, which 
is common to both sexes ; and secondly, they might 
plead, \^hether we will admit it or not, that they buy 
a pig in a poke. Joan, queen of Naples,* caused An- 
dreosso, h(‘r first husband, to be hanged at the bars 
of her window in a halter of gold and silk, wove 
with her own hand, because that in the matrimonial 
duties she found he had not the parts, and could 
not make the efforts answerable to the expectation 
she had conceived fi’om his stature, beauty, youth, 
and disposition, whereby she had been caught and 
deceived. There is more labour required in doing 
than in suffering; so that they are on their part 
always at least provided for the supply of our exi- 
gency, but it may happen otherwise on our part. 
For this reason Plato wisely made a law, that before 
every marriage, in order to prove its fitness, certain 
judges should view the youths, who claimed it, stark 
naked, and the women naked too, but not lower 
than the waist. In their trial of us, perhaps, tliey do 
not find us worthy of their choice : 

Expert a lalus madidoepie simillinia lo?-o 
Inguina, nec lussd stare coacla ma/tu 

Deserit imlelles iJtalamos.f 

It is not enough that the will be good. Impotency 


* Andrew, the son of CliarJes, king of Hungary, and the hus- 
band of Joto 1. queen of Naples. The Italians uilled him Adre- 
0 ^ 0 . As to the tragical death of this prince, sec Baylc’s Dic- 
tionary, in the article of Joan I. of Naples. 

-J- As was the case of Galla mentioned in Martial (lib. vii. ep. 
57, ver. 3, &c.) who, being dissatished with siK or seven husbands 
whom she quitted, was likewise deceived by other husbands equally 
deficient. 
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and insufficiency are lawful reasons for dissolving a 
marriage : 

cjucerundum aliunde foret nervosius illud. 

Quod [mset zonam solvere virgineam,^ 

And why should not she look out for an ^morons 
being, more licentious and active according to her 
own standard ? 

Si hlando nequeat superesse laloru\ 

The pleasing labour if he can't perform. 

But is it not great impudence to bring our Insuffici- 
ency and impotency to the place where we desire to 
give pleasure, and to leave a good opinion and cha- 
racter of ourselves ? For the little that I am able to 
do now, 

Ad unum 

Mollis opus.X 

But once a night. 

I would not tease a person whom T esteem and feai 
to offend : 

Fnge suspicari 

Cujus uiidenum trepidavU celos 
Claudere lusirum* § 

Let not your mind indulge suspicious tears 
Of him who trembling draws to threescore years. 

Nature ouglit to be satisfied with having rendered 
this age miserable, without exposing it also to ridi- 
cule. 1 hate to see it, for oue poor inch of pitifid 
vigour which warms thrice a week, to strut and push 
on with as much eagerness as if it had length and 
strength to perform mighty feats, which end in a 
mere blaze of flax ; and wonder to sec its violent 
itching so suddenly chilled and extinguished. This 
is an appetite which can be in none but the flower of 

* Catullus ad januam mseehae cujusdatn, carra. 65, ver. 27, 28. 
t Georg, lib. iii. ver. 127. t Hor. epod. H|j. xii. ver. 15, 16. 
§ Horace, lib. ii. ode 4, ver. 22. 
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beautiful youth. If you trust to nature, expecting 
she will second that indefatigable, full, constant, and 
magnanimous ardour which is in you, she will cer- 
tainly leave you in the lurch. Return it, therefore, 
boldiy to some tender, bashful, and ignorant boy, 
who stiU trembles under the lash and blushes at it : 

Jnduvi sfiTiguineo viduti violaverit astro 
Si (juis el'ur, vcl misla rubent ubi liUuy niultd 
Alba rosd.* 

So Indi.in iv’ry, stain’d with crimson, shows, 

Or lilies white, mix’d with the damask rose. 

He who can, without hanging down his head for very 
shame, expect next day to face the disdain of those 
fair eyes conscious of his fumbling impertinence, 

Et tadli ft'cere tamen convicia vultwiA 

And, thouj^h she nothing says, 

How ill she lik’d my work her look betrays. 

he never felt thc_ satisfaction and pride of having 
tired them, and tarnished their lustre, by the vigor- 
ous performance of one active heroic night. When 
I have observed any one of them to be disgusted 
with me, I have not presently accused her levity, 
but have been in doubt if I had not reason rather to 
lind fault with nature, which has certainly treated me 
very unkindly and unjustly, 

(Si non longa satis, si non bene mentula aassu : 
Nimirum sapiunt vident<jue purvum 
Malronce quoque snentulam iUibenler.J\. 

and done me a most enormous prejudice. Every 
member I have is equally mine, as much one as an- 
other ; and no other more properly makes me a man 
than this. 

* iivneid, lib. xii. ver. 67- 

•)• Ovid. Amor. lib. i. eleg. 7, ver. 5!1. 

j Of these three verses the first is the beginning of a sort of 
epigram, entitled, Priapus in Vctcrum Poetarum Catalcctis, and 
the two others are taken fi-om one of tlio first epigrams of the 
same book, Ad Matronas, composed of five verses, two of which 
are parodied by Montaigne, 
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I ouglit to give the public my picture entire, with Mon- 
all its lights and shades. The wise part ot‘ my lee- 
turc wholly consists in truth, liberty, and essence ; fo*- •Iie'ii- 
disdaining to admit those little feigned, common, and w", '.’."‘ m, 
provincial rules into the catalogue of its real duties ; ‘’bif. 
it is altogether natural, constant, and general j of 
which civility and ceremony are daughters indeed, 
but sjnirious. We are sure wc shall have the appear- 
ance of vices when W'e shall have had them in reality. 

When we have done with these wc run fill drive 
upon others, if we find it must be so : for there is 
danger that we fancy new duties, to excuse our neg- 
lect of the natural ones, and so confound them. 

'J’hat sMcli is the case, it is visible that in places 
where mistakes are mischiefs, the mischiefs are only 
mistakes : that in nations where the laws of decency 
arc most rare and most remiss, the pi'imitivc rules of 
common reason are best observed ; such numberless 
duties stifling and dissipating all our care. The 
application to trifling things diverts our attention 
from those which justly require it. What an easy, 
plausible course, do these superficial num take, com- 
pared with ours ? These arc shadows, wlierewith we 
palliate and pay one another. But, instead ot‘ pay-, 
ing, we inflame the reckoning towards that great 
judge, who tucks uj) our rags and tatters round oi:r 
pudenda, and thoroughly scrutinises e\ery part of 
us, even to those that are the inmost and most secret. 

It were a decent and useful ipiality of our virgin 
modesty, could it prevent this discovery. In fine, 
he that could reclaim man from so scrupulous a 
verbal supei'stition, would do the world no great da- 
mage. Our life is divided between folly and pru- 
dence. Whoever writes nothing of it but wliat is 
reverend and regular, leaves above one half behind. 

1 do not excuse myself to myself; and if I did, it 
should be rather to apologise for my excuses than for 
any other fault of mine. I excuse myself as to cer- 
tain humours which, I think, arc more in number 
than those that I can justify. With regard to them 
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I have also this to say (for I desire to please every 
body, as hard a matter as it is for a single man, esse 
accommodatum ad tantam morum ac sermonum et 
<ooluntatum varietatem “ To accommodate him- 
** self to so great a variety of manners, discourses, 
“ and^ determinations ”), that they cannot condemn 
me for making use of authorities which have been 
received and approved of for many ages ; and that 
there is no reason that, for want of rhyme, they 
should refuse me the dispensation which they allow 
even to the churchmen of our nation and time. Of 
this the two lines that follow ai’e the most signal 
examples : 

Rimula, dispeream, ni monograma tiia est.\ 

Un vit d' amy la contente et lien Irailte.X 

What would you think of many others of the like 
kind ? I love modesty ; and it is not from judgment 
that I have chosen this scandalous sort of discourse ; 
it is nature that has chosen it for me. I commend it 
not any more than all other terms of speaking con- 
trary to received custom : but I excuse it, and, by 
circumstances, both general and particular, mitigate 
»the accusation. 

To pursue this subject : from whence can proceed 
that usurpation of sovereign authority which you 
pretend to over those ladies who favour you at their 
own peril : 

Si furtiva dedit migra munvscula nocle.% 

If in the silence of the night 

She has permitted stol’n delight. 

6«ch fa- SO that you presently take upon you the interests, 
the ladies coldness, and authority of a husband ? It is a free 


* Q. Cic. de Pfctitione Consulatus, cap. 14. 
f As to the too free poems which Beza composed in his youth, 
thej» who are curipus in inquiries of this sort, may consult myle’s 
Critical Dictionary in the article of Beza, note x. 

^ Beza, St. Gelasius. 

I Catull. sA Manlrutn, carm. 66, ver. 145. 
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convention ; wliy then do you not stick to it, as youasiTogaio 
are ilesirons they should ? There is m) prescription as 
to things that arc voluntary. It is not the fashion • mire.mon- 
however, it is certain that I have, in my time,r,ty 
carried on this bargain as far as the nature of it will i'' •> 
admit, as conscientiously as any other contract what- i.'iaimti f..r 
soever, and with some air of justice ; and that 1 never 
pretended to declare any affection for them but what taied hy 
I really had, and ingenuously discovered to them the •'I’"' 
decay, strength, and source of it, together with his 
fits and intermissions. A man does not always hold 
on in the same pace. I have been so shy of promis- 
ing, that I fancy my performances have exceeded 
my promise, and even what 1 w'as obliged to do. 

They have found me faitliful, even to tlic service of 
their inconstancy ; even an inconstancy avowed, and 
sometimes mnltijilied. I never broke with them 
wiiilst I had file least hold of them; and, wdiat occa- 
sion soever they have giA cn me, never broke with 
them so far as to scorn or hate them. For such pri- 
vacies, wlien even obtained upon terms the most 
scandalous, yet oblige me to some benevolence. I 
have sometimes discovered a little indiscreet anger 
and impatience upon their tricks and subterfiiges, 
and in our disputes: fiir 1 am, by my constitution, sub- 
ject to hasty sallies, which, though slight and short, 
often spoil my market. Jf at any time they were 
pleased to take my free thoughts, 1 have not failed to 
give them fatherly, but sharp ad\4ce, and to pinch 
them in the sore place. If ever I left them to com- 
plain of me, it was rather that they fliimd my love 
foolishly conscientious in comparison with the mo- 
dern custom. I have kept my word in things where- 
in 1 might easily have been dispensed with. They 
then surrendered sometimes with rcjiutation, and on 
such articles of capitulation as they easily suffered to 
be violated by the conqueror. I have more than 
once made pleasure, in its greatest effort, truckle to 
the interest of their honour ; and, when reason 
urged me, liave armed them against me ; so that 
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they conducted themselves with greater security and 
gravity by my rules, when they frankly referred 
themselves to them, than they would have done by 
their own. I have ever, to my utmost, taken upon 
myself alone the hazard of our assignations, in order 
to save ^them harmless : and have always brought 
about our intervdews by intrigues the most unplea- 
sant and unexpected, that they might be least mis- 
trusted, while yet, in my opinion, they were the 
more practicable. They are chiefly open in those 
places where they think themselves sheltered. 
Things that are the least feared are the least defended 
and observed. One may more easily dare what no- 
body thinks you would dare to do, which, through 
its difficulty, becomes easy. Never had any man his 
approaches more impertinently genital. This way 
of loving is more according to discipline ; but who 
knows better than I how ridiculous and ineffectual 
it is to our people ; yet I shall not repent of it : 1 
have nothing more to lose by it 

Me tahda saerr 

Voliva paries irdicai uvula 
Suspendisse polenti 
Vestimerda marls Deo.f 

My votive table makes it plain 
That I have quit the briny main. 

And now in Neptune’s fane my vest 
Will show the evidence confess’d. 

It is now high time to speak out : but perhaps 1 
might say, as I would do at another time, thou talk- 
cst idly, my friend. The love of thy time has little 
correspondence with faith and integrity : 

Hrec si tu poshdes 

Matione ceria Jacere, nihilo plus agas, 

Qudm si des operam, ut cum ralione insanias.'l 

* Montaigne would signify by this, that, having been exposed by 
love to many traverses, he had at length extricated himself front 
tliat dangerous passion for ever. 

f Hor. lib. i. ode 5, ver, 13, &g. ' 

Terence Eunuch, act i. scene 1, ver. 16, &c. 
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These things sliould’st thou undertake. 

By reason permanent to make ; 

This will be all thou’lt get by it, 

Wisely to run out of thy wit. 

So, on the contrary, were I to begin, it should cer- 
tainly be by the same tract, and the progress^ should 
be the same, how frtiitless soever it might prove. 
Incapacity and stupidity arc commendable in an ac- 
tion that is not praise-worthy. The farther I deviate 
from their humour in this, the nearer 1 approach to 
my own. As for the rest, in this bargain I did not 
suffer myself to be totally captivated ; 1 was pleased 
with it, but did not forget myself. I reserved the 
little sense and discretion which nature has given 
me, entire for their service and my own ; a little 
rapture, but no dotage. My conscience was also 
engaged in it, even to an excess of debauchery ; 
but never so far as to be guilty of ingratitude, ma- 
lice, and cruelty. 1 did not purchase tlic pleasure of' 
this vice at any rate ; but contented myself with its 
proper and simple expense. Nullum intra se vitium 
est :* “ Nothing is in itself a vice.” I hate a stu[)id, 
.sluggish laziness almost as much as 1 do a crabbed 
and painful employment. The one pinches me, the 
other lays me asleep. 1 like wounds as well as 
bruises, and cuts as well as dry blows. 1 found in 
this commerce, when 1 was best (pialified for it, a 
just medium between the two extremes. Love is a 
wakeful, sprightly, and gay agitation. I was not .sick 
nor sorry witli it, but warmed ; and, moreover, 
changed by it. There it is necessary to make a stop. 
It hurts none but fools. A young man asked Panae- 
tiiis,t the philospher, if it was becoming a wise 
man to be in love ? “ Let the wise man look to 
“ that,” said he, “ but let not thou and 1, who 
“ are not so, engage ourselves in an affair of so 
“ much agitation and violence as will enslave us to 
“ others, and render us contemptible to ourselves.” 


* Seucc. epist. 95. 


f Idem, epist. 117. 
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He spoke the truth, that we ought not to trust a 
passion, so giddy of itself, to a soul that has not for- 
titude to withstand its assaults, nor to disprove the 
saying of Agesilaus,* that prudence and love cannot 
associate. It is, in truth, a vain occupation, inde- 
cent, scandalous, and unlawful ; but, to carry it on 
after this manner, I reckon it wholesome, proper to en- 
liven both the body and soul when dull and sluggish ; 
and, in quality of a physician, I would prescribe it 
to a man of my make and condition as soon as any 
other recipe whatsoever, to rouEe and keep him in 
vigour when far advanced in years, and to make him 
dally with the attacks of old age. Whilst we arc 
but in the suburbs of it, and while the pulse yet 
beats, 

JDum iwva canities, dtim prlma et recta senectus, 

Dum superest iMchesi qtiod tarqueat, et pedilms me 
Porto tneis, nullo dextram suLeunte lacillo.\ 

"Whilst ttiy gray hairs do just approach in sight. 

Whilst my old age is fresh, and stands upright ; 

Whilst on fate’s spinning-wheel remains more thread, 

And whilst, without a staff, firm is my tread. 

we have need to be prompted, and tickled by some 
such provocative. Do but observe with what youth, 
vigour, and gaiety it inspired the sage Anacreon j 
and Socrates, when he was older than I now am, 
speaking of an amorous object, “ Leaning,” said 
he, “ my shoulder to her shoulder, and touching 
** her head with mine, as we were reading both to- 
“ gether in one book, I perceived, without jesting, 
** a sudden Sting in my shoulder, like some flea-bite, 
which crept about me five days after j and was 
** accompanied with a continual titillation in my 
** heart. What ! did only an accidental touch, and 
that by the shoulder, raise a heat, and create an al- 

* “ O ! hoW hard a matter is it,” said Agesilaus, “ for a man to 
“ be in love and his sober senses at one and the same time !” Plu- 
tarch, in the Life of Agesilaus, chap. 4 of Amyot’s translation. 

•j- ,Tuv. sat. iii. ver. 26, &c. 

Xenophon’s Symposiacs, chap. 4, sect. 27, 28. 
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teration in a breast that was chilleji and enervated 
by age ; and one too that was the first refornier of 
the human raee ! And pray why not ? Socrates was 
a man, and would neither be, nor seem to be, any 
thing else. Philosophy does not combat natural 
pleasures, provided they be used moderately ; and 
preaches up moderation, but not total abstinence. 

It raves most against siich pleasures as are foreign 
to nature, and adulterated. It says, that the appe- 
tites of the body ought not to be augmented by the 
mind and cautions us not to stuff instead of ^ing 
the belly, to avoid all enjoyment that may bring us 
to want, and all meats and drinks that create thirst 
or hunger. So, in the service of love, philosophy 
prescribes to us to take an object that may purely 
satisfy the necessity of the body, and not move the 
soul, which ought to have no share in. the fact, but 
simply to follow and assist the body. But have I 
not reason to judge that these precepts, which are, 

I think, however, in other respects a little too se- 
vere, are only directed to a body that performs its 
office ; and that for a body in a state of decay, like 
that of a weak stomach, it is excusable to warm 
and support it by art ; and, by the intervention of 
the fancy, to restore the appetite and alacrity be- 
cause it went off of itself? 

May we not say that there is nothing in us, dur- moh- 
ing this terrestrial imprisonment, that is purely 
Cither corporeal or spiritual ; that we injuriously tliat bofli 
dismember a man alive ; and that it seems but rea- 
sonable that we should act as favourably with regard ouKiit to 
to pleasure as to pain ? This was (for example) vche- 
ment, even to perfection, in the souls of the saints the use of. 
by repentance; the body had naturally a share 
therein by the right of its imion, and yet might 
have little share in the cause; nevertheless, they 
were not contented that the body should barely fol- 
low and assist the afflictetl soul. They afflicted it 
by itself with grievous and peculiar torments, to the 
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end that both the body and the soul should strive to 
plunge man in misery, by so much the more whole- 
some as it is more piercing. So, in the pleasures of 
the body, is it not injustice to deny the soul a share 
in them, and to say that it must be dragged into 
them aSvinto some forced and servile obligation and 
necessity ? It is rather her part to hatch and foment 
them ; to present and invite herself to them, the 
governing part being her prerogative ; as it is also 
her province, in my opinion, in those pleasures that 
are peculiar to her, to inspire and infuse into the 
body, all the sensation of them which its condition 
can admit of ; and to study how to make them agree- 
able and salutary to it. For it is highly reasonable, 
as they say, that the body should not })ursue its ap- 
petites to the prejudice of the soul ; and why is it 
not as reasonable that the soul should not pursue 
hcr’s to the prejudice of the body ? 

Theadvan- I havc uo othci’ passion that keeps me in breath. 

The same effect that avarice, ambition, quarrels, 
rwipcd and law-suits havc upon other persons, who, like 
fromiovp jjjg j^j.g of jpQ particular profession, love would 
vajneed causc to luuch moi'c advantage. It would render 
me vigilant, sober, graceful, and careful of my per- 
son. It would settle my countenance, so that it 
could not be spoiled by the crabbed looks of old 
age, those looks that are so ugly and so lamentable : 
it would again put me upon solid and wise studies, 
by which 1 might render myself more esteemed and 
beloved, clearing my mind of the despair of itself, 
and of its use, and making it again acquainted with 
itself. It would divert me from a thousand uneasy 
thoughts, a thousand melancholy chagrins, which 
inactivity and an ill state of health bring upon us at 
such an age. It would, in a dream at least, put 
fresh warmth into th.at blood which nature has de- 
serted. It would hold up the chin, and a little 
stretch out the nerves, as well as add vigour and 
alacrity to the life of that poor man, who is making 
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large strides towards his dissolution. But I am far 
from being ignorant that it is a benefit very hard to 
recover ; by weakness and long experience our taste 
is become more delicate and exquisite. We desire 
most when we bring least ; and are willing to have 
the most choice when we least deserve to be* accept- 
ed. From our consciousness of this we are less 
daring and more diffident ; and, considering our 
condition and theirs, nothing can assure us of being 
beloved. I am ashamed of myself when in com- 
pany with those young bucks ; 

Ci/jus in indomilo coiistantior ingtune nervus,^ 

Quum nova colli bus arbor inhere t.f 

To what end should we carry on our misery where 
there is such mirth ? 

Possinf utjuvenes visere Jervidi 
M'ulto nmi sine risu, 

Dilapsasn in cineres facem.X 

Tliat youths, in fervent wishes bold, 

Not without laughter, may behold 
A torch, whose early fire 
Could ev’ry breast with love inflame. 

Now faintly spread a sickly gleam. 

And in a smoke expire. 

They have both strength and reason on their side ; 
lot us give way to them j we have nothing more to 
say for ourselves; and this blossom of springing 
beauty is not to be touched by hands so stiff with 
the cold, nor to be dealt with by methods that are 
purely material. For as the ancient philosopher said 
to his friend, that jeered him because he could not 
gain the favour of a girl whom he passionately 
courted, “ Such new cheese will not stick to my 

* Epod. lib. ode xii. vcr. 19, 20. 

■|- i. e. “ Wc arc always in a capacity of performing well.” This 
is a short paraphnise on the distich, by la Eontaine, which those, 
who do not understand the Latin, must be content with; for the 
terms, made use of by Horace, convey such gross ideas, that we do 
not choose to translate them literally. 

X Hor. lib. iv. ode 13, vcr. 2G, &c. 
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** hook.*** It is a Gommerce that stands in need <rf 
relation and corres|>ondence. Other pleasures that 
,we receive are capable of being acknowledged by 
returns of a different kind ; but this is only to be 
paid with the same coin. Really, in this sport, the 
pleasure which I give tickles my imagination more 
than that which is given to me. Now, as he has not 
a spice of generosity in him, who can receive plea- 
sure where he gives none ; it must needs be a mean 
soul that desires to owe all, and can be contented 
to maintain a conversation with persons to whom he 
is a charge. There is no beauty, grace, or privacy, 
so exquisite that a man of honour ought to desire 
upon such terms. If they only can be kind to us 
out of pity, I had much rather not to live at all, 
than live upon charity. I would have right to de- 
mand it of them, in the style that I saw used in 
Italy, Fate ben per voi : “ Do good for our own 
“ sake or in the manner that Cyrus exhorted his 
soldiers : “ Let him that loves me follow me.* * ’ Con- 
sort yourself (I shall be told) with women of your 
own condition, who will, therefore, be more ready 
to oblige you. O ! sottish and insipid : 

^Nolo 

Bar bam veUere mortuo lemi.\ 

I will not twitch a dead lion by the beard. 

Xenophon lays it for an objection, and an accusation 
against Mcnon,1^ that none but women that had 

i iassed their bloom were the objects of his amours. 
[ really take more pleasure in the bare sight of the 
just and sweet mixture of two young beauties, or 
only contemplating it in my fancy, than to act as a 
second in such a sad disagreeable medley. I leave 
this whimsical appetite to the emperor Galba,§ who 

* Diog* Lficrtius, in the Life of Bion, lib, iv. sect. 47. 
f lib, ii. epig. 10, ver, 9, 10.^ ^ 

m yinmrtL 

lib, ii. cap. 6, sect, 15. 

Suetonius, in the Life of Galba, sect. 22. 
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£incied no flesh but what was tough and old j and 
to that poor wretch in Ovid : 

0 ego dt faciant talem te cernere possim, 

Charaqm mutaiis oscula J'erre cnmis 
Amplectiqm ineis corpus non pingue lacerlis !* , 

O ! would to heav’n I such might thee behold. 

To kiss tliose locks when thou in years art old. 

And thy lank body in my arms enfold. 

Amongst the chief deformities, I reckon beauties 
that are artificial and forced. Emonez, a young 
wench of Chios, thinking, by her fine head-geer, 
to acquire the beaut} which nature had denied her, 
went to Arccsilaus,t the philosopher, and asked 
him whether it was possible for a wise man to be in 
love ? “ Yes truly, ’’replied he, “ but not with an arti- 
“ ficial and counterfeit beauty like thine.” The 
deformity of an avowed old face is not so ugly, in 
my opinion, as another that is painted, or rather 
plastered. Shall I say it without danger of being 
taken by the collar for it ? I do not take love to be 
properly and naturally in season but in the age next 
to childhood : 

Quem si puellarum insereres ckoro, 

Mille sagaces falleret liospites, 

Disrrimen obscurum, solutis 
Crinilnis, ambiguoque vultu-X 
Who, plac’d amongst the maids, defies 
A skilful stranger’s prying eyes. 

So smooth his boyish looks appear. 

So loose, so womanish his hair. 

Nor beauty neither j for, though Homer extends it 
to the budding of the chin, Plato himself has ob- 
served it to be uncommon. And the reason why 
the sophist Dion called the first down of beards 
Aristogitons and Harmodians, is notorious. I tliink 


♦ Ex Ponto, lib. i. ep. To his wife, ver. 49, 50. 

-f- Diog. Laert. in the Life of Arcesilaus, lib. iv. sect. 34. 
J Horace, lib. ii. ode 5, ver. &c. 

VOL. III. K 
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that in virility love is a little out of its place; but 
much more in old age. 

Imporlunui cnim transvolat aridas 

Querais.* 

' O’er wither’d oaks the wanton flies. 

Margaret, queen of Navarre, like a very woman as" 
she was, extends the advantage of the women to a 
great length, ordering that thirty years of“ age 
should be the season lor changing the title of beau- 
tiful into that of good woman. The shorter time 
that we allow to love to keep possession of us, it is 
so much the better for us. Do but observe its car- 
riage. He is a beardless boy who knows not how 
they beliave in his school contrary to dl order. — 
iStudy, exercise, and practice, are ways for insuffi- 
ciency to proceed by. Novices are the regents in 
that school. yhno7' ordwe7n 77escit ;t “ Love knows no 
“ order.” Doubtless, its conduct is more graceful 
when mixed with inadvertency and trouble. Mis- 
carriages and disappointments give it a spirit and a 
grace. Provided it be sharp and eager, it is no great 
matter whether it be prudent. Do but observe how 
it goes staggering, tripping, and playing tricks. To 
guide it by art and wisdom is putting it in the stocks; 
and it is cramping its divine liberty to put it into 
clutches so hairy and callous. For the rest, I have 
often heard women represent this being as spiritual, 
and scorn to take any notice of what interest the 
senses have therein. Every thing is of service to it; 
Imt I can say, I have often seen that we have ex- 
cused the weakness of their understandings for the 
sake of the beauty of their persons ; but 1 never yet 
sa^y, that, for the sake pf the beauty of the mind. 


* Horace, lib, iv. ode 13, ver. 9. 

+ Mr. Cotton, in his translation, quotes St. Jerome for this, but 
does not mention chapter nor page. Anacreon said, long before 
him, that Bacchus, aided by love, was irregular in his frolics, ode 
52, ver, ull. 
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how sedate and mature soever, the ladies were ever 
inclined to lend a hand to support a body that was 
fallen ever so little to decay. Why does not some 
woman or other take it into her head to make that 
noble Socratical barter of the body for the. mind, 
purchasing a philosophical and spiritual intelligence 
and generation, at the price of her thighs, the Iiigli- 
est price which she can set upon them ? Plato or- 
ders, in his laws, that whoever performed any signal 
and advantageous exploit in war, should not, while it 
lasted, be denied a kiss, or any other amorous favour, 
by any woman whatsoever, his deformity or age not- 
withstanding. What he thinks to be so just in re- 
commendation of military valour, why may it not be 
the same for the encouragement of any other valour? 
And why does not some woman take a fancy to fore- 
stal her companions in the glory of this chaste love ? 
1 may well say chaste : 

Ay/ot si quamlo ad preeVta vmtnm est* 

Ut t/uojidam in stipnlls magnus sine virihus ignis 
Incassum furit.f 

For when to join love’s battle they engage. 

Like fire in straw they vainly spend their rage. 

The vices that are stifled in thought are not the 
worst. To conclude this notable commentary, which 
has escaped from me in a torrent of babble ■, a tor- 
ment impetuous sometimes, and offensive : 

Ut missnm sponsi furtivo mmere malum 
Procurrit casto virginis e gremh ; 

Quod misercB oblitce moUi sub vesie hcatum, 

Dum adventu malris prosilit excutiliir, 

Atqiie illud prono prccceps agiiur dccursu, 

Huic manat Iristi conscius ore rubor. X 


* Geo. iii. ver. 97- 

t The application which Montaigne here makes of Virgil’s words 
ie very extraordinary, as will appear immediately to those who will 
he at the pains of consulting the original. 

f Catull. ad Hortalum, cann. ( % ver. 19, &c. 
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As a fair apple, by a lover sent 

To his mistress for a private compliment, 

Which tumbles from the modest virgin’s lap. 

Where she had quite forgot it, by mishap ; 

Wlien, starting as her mother opes the door, 

. And falls out of her garments on the floor ! 

While as it rolls and she betrays surprise, 

A guilty blush her fair complexion dies. 

I say that males and females are cast in the same 
mould ; and that education and custom excepted, 
the diffijrence between them is not great. Plato 
calls upon both sexes indifferently to associate in all 
the studies, exercises, offices, and professions, mili- 
tary and civil, in his republic. And the philosopher 
Antisthenes* says, “ The virtue of both is the same.” 
It is much more easy to accuse one sex, than to ex- 
cuse the other, according to the proverb, which says, 
“ Vice corrects sin.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Of Coaches^ 

It is very easy to make it appear that great authors, 
when they treat of causes, not only mention those 
which they judge to be the true causes, but those 
also which they think are not so ; provided they have 
any invention or beauty to recommend them. If 
what they say be ingenious, it is true and useful 
enough. We cannot be positive what is the chief 
cause, and, therefore, muster up several to see if it 
may not accidentally be amongst them ; 

Namqtie imam dkere causam 
Non sails est, verum plm'es unde uim tamcn 5 //.f 

Diog. Laert, in the Life of Aatisthenes, lib. vi. sect. 12. 

[ Lucret. lib. vi. ver. 
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And thus my muse a store of causes brings ; 

For here, as ia a thousand other things, 

Though by one single cause th’ effect is done, 

Yet since ’tis had a thousand must be shown 
That we may surely hit that single one. 

Will you ask me whence comes the custom df bless- 
ing those who sneeze ? We produce wind three se- 
veral ways j that which sallies from below is filthy ; 
that which is vented by the mouth bears some re- 
proach of gluttony ; the third eruption is sneezing, 
which because it comes from the head, and is with- 
out offence, we give it this civil reception. Do not 
laugh at this crafty distinction ; for they say it is 
Aristotle’s. I think I had read in Plutarch (who, of 
all the authors I know, is he who has best mixed art 
witli nature, and judgment with science), giving for 
a reason of the rising of the stomach in those who 
go to sea, that it is occasioned by their fear ; he 
having found out some reason, by which he proves 
that fear is capable of producing such an effeett 
I, who am very much subject to this effect, know 
very well that it is not owing to this cause ; and I 
know it not by argument, but by unavoidable expe- 
rience. Without instancing what 1 have been told, 
that the same thing often happens to the beasts, es- 
pecially to swine, when free from any apprehension 
of danger ; and what an acquaintance of mine has 
told me of himself, that, being very subject to it, his 
inclination to vomit has gone off two or three times, 
being terrified to a great degree in a violent storm : 
as it happened to that ancient, who said. Pejus vex’~ 
abar quhn ut periculum mihi succureret :t “ I was 
“ too much disordered for the apprehension of dan- 
“ ger to relieve me.” I never was afraid upon the 
water ; nor, indeed, elsewhere (and have often had 
just reasons for fear, if death be such a cause), so as 
to be disturbed and change countenance. Fear 

* In a tract, entitled Natural Causes, chap. 11. ♦v»i 
f Senec. ep. 53. 
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springs sometimes as well from want of judgment as 
from want of courage. AH the dangers which I have 
been in I have looked upon, without winking, with 
a free, solid, and entire countenance j and besides, 
to be ^fraid requires courage. It has formerly served 
me better than other courses, so to conduct and re- 
gulate my flight, that it was, if not without fear, yet 
without terror and astonishment. It was stirred in- 
deed, but without amazement or stupefaction. Great 
souls go much farther, and represent flights, not only 
calm and temperate, but, moreover, intrepid. We 
will ' mention that which Alcibiades* relates of So- 
. crates, his companion in arms ; “ After our army was 
“ routed, 1 found him and Lachez in the very rear 
“ of those who fled, and viewed him at my leisure, 
** and in security, for I was mounted on a good 
“ horse and he on foot ; and thus we had fought. I 
“ took notice in the first place with what delibera- 
“ tion and resolution he fought, compared with 
“ Lachez, and then the gallantly of his step nothing 
** different from his ordinary gait, his finn and regu- 
“ lar countenance, viewing and judging what passed 
about him, looking one while on those, and ano- 
ther while upon other friends and enemies, after 
■“ such a manner as encouraged the one, and signi- 
** fied to the other, that he would sell his life dear 
to any one that offered to take it from him ; and 
“ so they saved themselves, for such men are not so 
liable to be attacked as those who n.m aw'ay arc fo 
be pursued.” Tliat W'as the testimony of this great 
commander, which teaches us what we experience 
every day, that nothing throws us so much into dan- 
gers as an inconsiderate eagerness to keep clear of 
them. Quo timoris mhnis est, eo minus fervie pericitU 
cst ;t “ Where there is the least fear, there is g(v 
“ ncrally the least danger.” When a man is ready 
fo declare that he thinks of death, and foresees it, 

* Plato in hU Banquet, p. 1206, of the Franefort edit, in 1602. 
f Titus Livy, lib. xxii. cap. 5. 
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oiir people are in the wi'ong to say that therefore he 
is afi'aid of it. Our foresight of the good or ill that 
alFects us, is equally proper for us. To consider and 
judge of danger is, in some sort, the reverse of being 
astonished at it. I do not find myself strong enough 
to sustain the shock and impetuosity of this Jiassion 
of fear, or of any other that is vehement. If I was 
once conquered and beaten down by it, I should 
never rise again entire. Whoever should once make 
my soul lose its footing, would never restore it to 
its right place. It searches, and pro^jes itself too 
deeply and too much to the quick, and would never 
suffer the wound it had received to be closed and 
skinned over. It has been well for me that no sick- 
ness has yet dismounted it. Every attack made upon 
me I oppose with a high hand ; by which means the 
first that should rout me would put it out of my 
power ever to rally again. I have no after-game to 
play. On which side soever the inundation breaks 
my banks, I lie open, and am drow)ied without re- 
medy. Epicurus said, that a wise man can never 
turn fool ; and I have an opinion the reverse of this 
sentence, that he who has been once an arrant fool 
will never after be very wise. God gives me cold 
according to my clotliing, and passions proportion- 
able to the strength I have to bear them. Nature, 
having laid me open on the one side, has covered me 
on the other. She has disarmed me of strength, 
but has armed me with insensibility, and an appre- 
hension that is either moderate or dull. I have not 
for some time (and much less when I was young) 
been reconciled to a coach, litter, or boat ; and hate 
all other riding but on horseback, both in town and 
country. But to me a litter is more intolerable than 
a coach ; and for the same reason I had rather be 
tossed upon the water, so as to give me fear, than be 
rocked in a dead calm. By the little jerks I feel 
from the oars stealing the vessel from under me, I 
find both my head and stomach disordered I know 
not how, since I cannot endure that niy seat should 
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tremble. When the sail, or the current of the water, 
keeps us upright, or when we are in tow, that regu- 
lar agitation gives me no uneasiness. It is an inter- 
rupted motion that offends me, and most of all when 
it is most languid ; I know not how to express it 
otherwise. The physicians have ordered me to 
squeeze and gird the bottom of my belly with a nap- 
kin as a remedy ; which, however, I have not tried, 
being accustomed to struggle with my own infirmi- 
ties, and to overcome them by myself. 

The of Did my m«mory serve me, I would not think my 

Se'* time ill spent in setting down here the infinite var iety 
that we find in histories as to the use of chariots in 
the service of war ; various according to the nations, 
and according to the ages ; and, in my opinion, of 
great effect and necessity, insomuch that it is a won- 
der we have lost all knowledge of them. I will only 
say this, that very lately, in the time of our fathers, 
the Hungarians made very advantageous use of them 
against the Turks:; everyone of them having a targetecr 
and a musketeer, and a number of harquebusiers 
ready charged, and all covered with a target-fence, 
like that which defends the rowers in a galley. They 
set three thousand such chariots in the front of their 
battle, and, after their cannon had played, made 
them all pour in their shot upon their enemy, and 
force them to swallow that discharge, before they 
tasted of the rest, which was no little advance ; or 
else they drove the said coaches into their squadrons 
to break and open a passage through them ; besides 
the use which they might make of them in a dan- 
gerous place to flank the troops marching into the 
field, or to cover a lodgment speedily, and fortify it. 
In my time a gentleman, in one of our frontier 
places, w'ho was unweildly, and could procure no 
horse able to carry hii weight, having a quarrel upon 
his hands, rode through the country in a chariot of 
, this fasliion, and found great convenience in it. But 
We will leayc these military chariots. 

The last kings of our first race, as if their efib. 
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minacy had not been sufficiently manifest by other thc use or 
proofs of it,* travelled through the country lolling 
in a chariot drawn by four oxen. Mark Antonyt 
was the first that caused himself to be drawn at 
Rome by lions harnessed to his coach, in which a 
singing wench rode with him. Heliogabalus did as 
much afterwards, calling himself Cybele, the mother 
of the godsjt and was also drawn by tigers, counter- 
feiting the god Bacchus ; he also one while harnessed 
a brace of stags to his coach, at another time four 
dogs, and at another four whores, by wliom he was 
drawn in state, both himself and they stark naked. 

The emperor Firmis caused his coach to be drawn 
by ostriches of a prodigious size, so that it seemed 
rather to fly than run upon wheels. § 

The strangeness of these inventions puts this other Extrara- 
fancy into my head, that it is a kind of pusillanimity 
in monarchs, and a proof that they are not sufficiently'i'ccoming 
sensible what they are, when they court honour, and 
affect a grand appearance by excessive expense. It 
were, indeed, excusable when in a foreign country ; 
but when a prince is among his own subjects, where 

* Mr. Cotton, by not adverting to a transposition made here by 
his author, has been deceived in his meaning, and begins the para- 
graph thus, As if the insignificancy of coaches had not been suffi- 

“ ciently known by better proofs, This mistake of so able a 
translator, has obliged me to explain this passage, wliich is liable 
to be misunderstood also by many others. I shall only add, that this 
kind of transposition, in which all the difficulty lies, being very fa- 
miliar to Montaigne, his translator ought to be well acquainted with 
it. As every man has his particular gait and tone of voice, so 
every author has his peculiar style. If a translator duly considers, 
before-hand, the turn, the manners, and, as one may say, the very 
steps of his original, he would often understand it by half a word ; 
but if he neglect to make it familiar to him, by contenting himself 
with a vague understanding of it that is merely grammatical, he will 
every now and then make the author, whom he translates, speak 
the very contrary to what he means ; and generally, instead of enter- * 
ing into the spirit of his author, will only express his meaming in a 
very imperfect manner. 

t Pluiarch, in the Life of Mark Antony, chap. 3. 

J iElius Lampriditis, p. 110, 111. Hist. August. 

j f lavii Vopisse Flrmiis, p. 244, Hist. August. 
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lie may do what he list, it derogates from his dignity, 
which is the higliest degree of“ honour that he is ca- 
pable of attaining to. So methinks, it is superfluous 
in a private gentleman to go finely dressed at home, 
since his house, his retinue, and his table, answer 
sufficiently for him. The advice that Isocrates gives 
to Iiis king seems to be grounded dpon reason, viz. 
that he should be splendid* in his furniture and 
utensils, as it is an expense in what is durable, and 
will pass to his successors ; and that he should avoid 
all sorts of magnificence which soon grow out of 
fashion, and are forgot. I loved to go fine when I 
was a younger brother, for want of other ornament, 
and it became me well. There are some people 
upon whom fine clothes are an eye-sore. We have 
admirable stories of the frugality of our kings with 
rcs})ect to their persons and gifts : kings that were 
great in reputation, merit, and fortune. Demos- 
thenes pleads strenuously against the law of the city 
that assigned the public money for the pomp of their 
games and festivals. He would have their grandeur 
displayed in a number of ships w'cll equipped, and 
good armies well provided for: and Theophrastus! 
is justly to be blamed, who, in his book dr iliehes, 
has established a contrary opinion, and maintains 
that an expense of this nature is the true fruit of opu- 
lence. These are pleasures, says Aristotle,! that 
only affect the lowest class of the people, that vanish 
fi'oin their remembrance as soon as they are glutted 
with them, and of which no serious and judicious 
man can have any esteem. § Such expense would, in 
my opinion, be much more royal, as well as more 

* Otat. ad Nicoclem, p. 02, Paris edit, for Johtt Libert, anno 1^21, 
f Tlie author of this censure was Cic. de Offic. lib. ii. cap. 16, 
wliore he sayef* ** Miror ^uod in mentem venerit Theophrasto, in eo 
libfo quetU de divitiiS in ono muha pfflfeclare, illud ab- 

“ fiurdc. Est enim multus in laudanaa, magnificentia, ct appara* 
tione popularium munenun ; taliumque sumptuum facultatem 

** fructuin divitiHrum putat.” 

All this is also taken from Cic. de Ofllc lib. u. enp* 16. 

And this likewise, ibid. cap. 17. ^ 
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useful, just, and durable, in ports, docks, walls, and 
fortifications ; in sumptuous fabrics, churches, hospi- 
tals, colleges, tlic repair of streets and liighways ; 
for which the memory of pope Gregory XII 1. will 
be reverend to late posterity : and wherein our 
queen Katharine would manifest her natural' gene- 
rosity and magnificence to succeeding ages, if she 
had it as much in her power, as she has it at heart. 

Fortune has vexed me much by interrupting tlie fine 
structure of the Pont-neuf of our great city, and de- 
priving me of the hopes of ever seeing it finished. 

Moreover, the subjects, who arc spectators ofTi>'*p'‘'*i>><' 
these triumphs, are apt to think that the riches dis-edV/iiii'i^' 
played before them are their own, and that they 
entertained at their own cost. For the people are JJoa. 
ready to presume of kings as we do of our servants, 
that they ought to take care to provide us abundantly 
with all that we want ; but that they ought not to 
finger any part of it themselves. And, theref<)rc, 
the emperor Galba, being pleased with the perform- 
ance of a certain musician who played to him at sup- 
per, called for his coffer, and gave him a hantlfiil of 
crowns which he took out of it, witli these wortls, 

“ This is not the public money, but my own.” 

But so it is, that the people are most commonly in 
the right, and that their eyes arc fed with what they 
had once to feed their bellies. 

Liberality itself shines not with its true lustre in wiihiktiu 
a sovereign hand. It best becomes piavate })eople ; wen'bX 
f«»r, to consider the matter nicely, a king has 
thing properly his own ; and he owes even himself 
to others. Jurisdiction is not granted in favour ofs^cc. 
the magistrate, but of the people that become sub- 
ject to it. A superior is never created such for his 
own profit, but that of the inferior ; and a physician 
for the sick person, nor for himself. All magistracy, 
as well as every art or mystery, is designed for exter- 
nal application. jVu//a ars in ,ve versaiur :* “ No art 

* Cicero lias these words, “ Semper illiid cxtr.\ egt quod arte 
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** is confined within itself.” Therefore the gover- 
nors of young princes, who study to imprint this 
virtue of liberality on their minds, and preach to 
them to deny nothing, and to reckon nothing so well 
laid put as what they give (a lesson whi^ I have 
known to be very much in vogue), either have more 
regard to their own profit than that of their 
sovereign, or do not well understand whom they 
speak to. It is a very easy matter to imprint 
liberality in the person who has as much as he will 
to supply it with at the expense of another. And 
the estimate of it not being formed according to 
the value of the present, but upon the wealth of 
the giver, it dwindles to nothing in such able hands. 
They become prodigal before they are liberal : and 
yet their liberality is but of small recommendation 
compared with the other royal virtues ; yet it is the 
only one, as Dionysius said, that suits well with 
tyranny itself. I would rather teach him that verse 
of the ancient husbandman : 

Til J'si’ (Tirsifstv, oKu rtf ftuAaxw.* 

That whoever hopes for a good crop, must sow 
“ with his hand, and not pour the seed out of the 

bag.” The grain should be scattered, and not 
cast on the ground in heaps ; and that since he is to 
give, or rather pay and make amends to so many 
people, according to their deserts, he ought to dis- 
tribute with justice and deliberation, if the bounty 


comprehenditur. Nihil opus est exemplis hoc facere longius ; esfc 
tuim perspicuum nuiiam art cm in se versari sed esse ^iud artem 
‘‘ ipsaiii, aliud quod propositum sit arti/* De Finib. Bon-, et Mai. 
(ib. V. cap. 6* I low happy would be the subjects of Persia, Indos- 
tan, &c, if their princes and ministers had the wisdom and virtue to 
draw from this great princijple the conclusion which naturally flows 
from it, and which MonUiighe here points out to them? 

f This maxim Montaigne has quoted from a small tract of Plu- 
^tarch, entitled Wliether tlie Athenians were more excellent in 
^ni)s than in Learning, chap. 4-, whfcrc Corinna makes u.se of it to 
Convince Pindar tliat he had in one of his poems inserted too many 
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of a prince be without discretion, and without mea- 
sure, I had rather he were covetous. 

The virtue of royalty seems to consist most in what ii 
justice ; and of all the parts of justice, that best 
denotes the king, which accompanies his liberality *, r<.yai >ii- 
for this they have particularly reserved to their own “",^1,4 
province, whereas all other justice they remit to the accon*. 
administration of others. Lavish bounty is a very ^ 
weak means to acquire them good will ; for it dis- ‘'•'‘s*- 
gusts more people tlian it brings over to them. Quo 
in plures usits siSf minus in multos uti possis.—Quid 
autem est stnltius, quanij quod libenter facias^ 
curare, ut id diutius facere non possis ?* “ The more 
“ you dispense to some, the less you will be able to 
“ dispense to many ; and what greater folly can 
“ there be than to order it so, that what you are 
“ heartily inclined to do, you put it' out of 3'^onr 
“ power to perform long ? ” And if it be conferred 
without regard to merit, it puts him to the blush 
who receives it, and is received with an ill grace. 

Tyrants have been sacrificed to the hatred of the 
people by the hands of those very men whom they 
have unjustly advanced ; such kind of men thinking 
to secure to themselves the possession of benefits 
unduly received, if they discover a contempt and 
hatred of him from whom they derived them ; and 
in this they join with the common, judgment and 
opinion. 

When a prince makes exorbitant grants, his subjects n is nm m 
make exorbitant demands, and accommodate them- |,f''a‘’prTiKc 
selves not to reason, but example. We have reason, to aaiirfy 
certainly, very often to blush at our own impudence. 

We are overpaid, according to justice, when the 
recompense equals our service ; for do not we owe 
something to our prince by natural obligation ? If he 
bears our expense he does too much ; it is enough 
that he contributes to it : the ovei'plus is called a 
benefit which cannot be demanded, for the very 


• Cicero dc OfRc. lib. ii. cap. 15. 
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name of libeiality sounds of liberty. As wc use it 
there is no entl of it. We never reckon what we 
have received. We are only for that liberality 
whicli is to come. For which reason, the more a 
prince^ exhausts himself in giving, the poorer he be- 
comes in friends. How should he satisfy those 
longing ap])etites, which the more they are fed the 
more tliey crave ? He whose thoughts are bent upon 
grasping, never more tinnks of what he has grasped. 
'J’here is nothing so peculiar to covetousness as in- 
gratitude. 

FTOmpUof The example of Cyrus will not do amiss in this 
iIIV'a a* to serve the kings of the age as a touchstone 

priiiM, to know whether their bounties are w'ell or ill bc- 
whencf Stowed, and to show them how much better that 
jiiinccs emjieror proportioned them than they do. By this 
urue'-ijow means they are reduced afterwards to borrow of 
iiH-ir giftt, their unknown subjects ; and rather’ of them to 
propel ij. imve done wrong, than oftlrose to whom 

lliey have done good ; and so receive aids from 
them, wherein tlierc is nothing of a free gift but the 
name. Cra’sus reproached him for his largess,* and 
cast up how much his treasure would have amounted 
to if he had been closer fisted. Cyrus longed to 
justify his liberality, and therefore sent dispatches 
into all parts to the grandees of his dominions, whom 
he had particularly ad\Tinced, requesting every one 
of them to assist his necessity with as much money 
as he could spare, and to send it to him with a note 
of the sums. When all the bills were brought to 
him, every one of friends, not thinking it enough to 
offer him only so much as he had received ffonr his 
bounty, and adding to it a great deal of his own,t it 
happened that this sum amounted, to much more 
than if he had been as frugal as Croesus would have 
had liim : whereupon Cyrus said,t “ 1 am as much 

* In Xenophon’s Cyropaidia, lib, viii. sect, 0. . 

rf Idem, ibid, sect, 10. Jo a 

S iV* flvAt tp SntravfoTii ti ovfiMyiK 

ibid. sect. ^1. 
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in love with riches as other princes, but rather a 
“ better manager. You see with what a small de- 
“ posit I have gained the inestimable treasure of so 
“ many friends, and how much more faithful trea- 
“ surers they are to me then .mercenary men^woiild 
“ be without obligation, without affection ; and that 
“ my cash is better lodged than in chests, which 
“ "would bring upon me the hatred, envy, and con- 
“ tempt of other princes.” 

The emperors alleged the dependency of their The cx. 
authority in some measure (at least in appearance) 
on the good will of the Roman people, as an excuse pmn" at 
for the superfluity of their plays and public spec- [‘“p, 
tacles ; they having been accustomed at all times to ivhy not 
be humoured with such extravagant shows and 
tertainments. But they were private men who bad 
brought up this custom to gratify their fellow-citizens 
and companions by such profusion and magnificence, 
chiefly at their own expense ; the custom had quite 
another taste when it came to be kept »ip by the 
sovereigns. Pecuniarum translatio a justis dominia 
ad aliems non debet liber alls videri:* “The trans- 
“ ferring of money from the right owners to others 
“ ought not to be deemed liberality.” 

Philip, perceiving that his son went about to gain 
the affection of the Macedonians by presents, re- 
primandeu mm m a letter, after thrs manner, viz. thVr fort n. 

What could mislead you to think that those will 
“ be ffiithful to you whom thou hast bribed with niieci ion <.f 
“ money ? Have you a mind that the Macedonians 
“ should lodk upon you not as a sovereign, but as preicnt.. 

thfeir cash-keeper and corrupter? If you would 
“ practise upon them, do it by the good deeds of 
virtue, and not by bounty from thy coffcrs.”t 
It was, however, a fine thing to bring to the a di-nv,. 
theatre, and therein plant a great number of large 
trees, with all their branches in full verdure, repre- 
senting a great shady forest, beautifully disjmsed ii| 

* Cicero dc Offic. lib. i. cap. It*. f Idem, lib. ii. cap. 15- 
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just symmetry ; and, on the first day, to throw into 
it a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a thousand 
boa.rs, and as many fallow-deer, and abandon them 
to the prey of the people ; and the next day to 
cause a hundred great lions, as many leopards, and 
three hundred bears to be knocked on the head in 
his presence ; and, on the third day, to make three 
hundred couple of gladiators fight in earnest ; all 
which was done by the emperor Probus. It was also 
very fine to see those vast amphitheatres cased with 
marble, curiously set off with figures and statues, 
and the inside shining with rare decorations : 

Bediheus en gemmis, en illita porticiis auro.* 

Behold a belt, with jewels glorious made, 

And a brave portico with gold o’erlaid. 

All the sides of tliis great space filled and environed, 
from the bottom to the top, with sixty or eighty 
rows of seats, all of marble also, and covered witli 
cushions : 

Exeat, in^it. 

Si pudor est, et de pulvtno surgat equeslri, 

Cujits res legi non sufficit.'\ 

They who by law can’t make a title fit. 

Let such, for shame, th’ equestrian cushion quit. 

where an hundred thousand spectators might sit at 
their ease *, and to make the stage, where the plays 
were performed, first open by art, and to cleave into 
chasms representing dens, from which issued out 
the beasts designed for the spectacle; and then, 

* I know not wliat is strictly to be understood here by the word 
haUheus. In the amphitheatres this term was applied to certain steps 
that were higher and wider than the others, as may be seen in the 
Antiquities of Father Montfaucon, tom. iii. part ii. p. 256. Father 
Tacliart, in hi^ Lj^tin a»d French Dictionary, says, that the word is 
used by Vitruvius to deuotea belt or girdle round the bottom and top 
pf a column* Whether jewels would make a better figure there 
than on Montfaucon's steps, 1 leave to the determination of the con* 
uoisseurs. 

4 Calphurnius, eclog* 7, entitled t'empluito. 

f JuYi sat. iii, ver. 153. 
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secondjy, to bring a (Jeluge of water upon tlie stage, 
carrying sea-monsters, and ships of force to repre- 
sent a sea-fight j and, thirdly, to drain and dry the 
stage again for the combat of the gladiators ; and, 
for tlie fourth scene, to have the stage strewed with 
vermilion and storax, instead of sand, there fo make 
a solemn feast for all that vast multitude of people j 
which is the last act of one day only : , 

Qiiotie^ nos descendpith nrence 

Vidimus m paries^ ruptuque vordoine fet ree 
Emersisse ferns ^ et iisdem scape iatebrls 
ylurea cum croceo crcveriint urbnia lilro, 

Ncc sokun noMs silvestria cemerc inonstra 
Continfiy aicpwrcos ego cum certanlibtis ursis 
Spectaid Vilnius^ et equorum nomine dignum^ 

Sed dejhrme pccus.^ 

How often, when spectators, have we seen 
Part of the spacious theatre sink in,* 

And, from a sudden chasm in the earth, 

Start up wild beasts : then presently give birth 
Unto a shining grove of golden bow’rs, 

Of shrubs that blossom’d with enaniell’d flowhs? 

Nor yet of sylvan monsters had we sight 
Alone ; I saw sea-calves with wild bears fight ; 

And a deformed sort of cattle came, 

Which river or sea-horses we might name. 

Sometimes they have made a high mountain rise full 
of fruit-trees, and others of verdure ; from the tops 
of which trickled down a curr^t of water, as from 
the mouth of a fountain. One while a great ship 
came rolling in, which opened and divided of itself ; 
and after having disgorged from its hold four or 
five hundred beasts for %ht, closed again, and dis- 
appeared of itself At other times, from the bottom 
of this stage, they caused sweet-scented waters to 
spout upwards, and dart their threads to such a pro- 
digious height as to sprinkle and perfume the vast 
multitude of spectators. Then, to" defend them- 
selves from the wind, rain, or heat, they had that 
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♦ Calphurn. eclog. 7, ver. 64 to 72, 
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huge fabric covered over with purple curtains of 
needle-work, or of silk of various colours, which 
they could either draw or undraw as they pleased ; 

Quamvis non modico caleanl spectacula sole 
f'ela reducuntur cum venit Hermogenes.* 

The curtains, though the sun does scorch the skin. 

Are, when Hermogenes f appears, drawn in. 

The net-work also, that was set before the people to 
defend them from the fury of those wild beasts, was 
of gold-tissue : 

— — Auro quoque torla refulgent 

Retia.X 

And woven nets refulgent are with gold. 

If there be any thing excusable in extravagances of 
this kind, it is where the invention and novelty 
fiimish admiration, and not the expense. In the 
same vanities we discover how fruitful those ages 
were in wits of a' different kind from ours. It fares 
with this sort of fertility as it does with all other 
productions of nature. Not that she therein em- 
ployed her utmost effort at that time. We do not 
travel, we rather roam up and down, and whirl this 
way and that ; and tread the same ground over 
again. I am afraid our knowledge is weak in every 
respect. We do not look fer, and scarce at all be- 
hind us. Our understanding comprehends little, 
and exists but a little while, it being short, not Only 
in extent of time, but of matter ; 

Vlxere fortes ante Agamenrnotia 
Multif sed omnes tUa^maUles 
Urgentur, ignotique longd 
Nocte.§ 

* Martial, lib, xii. ver. IS, 16. 

f This Hermogenes was an arrant thief, and they took down tlie 
curtains for fear he should some means or other to steal them 
away. 

X Calphumius, eclog. 8, entitled Templum, ver. 53. 

Horace, lib. iv. ode 9, ver. 25^ &c. 
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Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 

Reign’d kings as great as he, and brave ; 

Whose huge ambition’s now contain’d 
In the small compass of a grave : 

In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown. 

Et supera helium Thehanum et Junera Troja,* 

Multi alias alii quoquq res cecinere pQel(B.\ 

And long before the wars of Thebes and Troy, 

On other things bards did their song employ. 

Solon's account of what he had learned from the 
Egyptian priests, of the long duration of their state, 
and of their way of learning and preserving foreign 
histories, is not, mcthinks, a testimony to be slighted 
upon this consideration. Si interminatam in omnes 
partem magnitiidinem regionuni videremus et tempo- 
rum^ in quam se injiciens animus et entendens^ ita 
late longeque peregrinatur^ ut nullam oram ultirni 
•cideat^ in qua possit insist ere : in hac vnmensitate— 
infinita vis innumerabilium, appareret formarum:% 
Could we see that boundless extent of countries 
“ and ages, in all their parts, on which the mind, 
“ being fixed and intent, might ramble where and 
“ when it list, without meeting with any limits to 
“ its si^hl;, we would discover innumerable forms in 
“ that immensity.” Though all that is arrived to 
our knowledge of the time past should be true, and 
known by any one person, it . would be less than 
nothing compared with what is unknown. And of 

* Montaigne diverts himself here in giving Lucretius’s words in 
this distich, a construction direcdy contrary to what they bear in 
that poem. 

f Lucret. lib. v. ver. 327, &c. 

J Here also Montai^e puts a sense ^uite different from what the 
words bear in the original ; but the application he makes of them is 
so happy that one would declare they were actually put together only 
to express his own sentiment. £t temporum” is an addition by 
Montaigne, and, instead of “ infinita vis innumerabilium, appareret 
“ formarum,” it is in Cicero “ infinita vis innumerabilium volitat 
atomorum.” These two last are sufficient to show that Cicero 
treats of quite another thing than what Montaigne does here, 

$ tic. de Natura Deormn, lib. i. cap. 20. 

L 2 
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this very image of the world, which glides' away 
while wc arc in it, how scanty and contracted is the 
knowledge of the most curious inquirers ? Not only 
of particular events, which fortune often renders ex- 
emplary and important, but of the state of great 
governments and nations, not above a hundredth 
part has reached our knowledge. We make a parade 
of the wonderful invention of our great guns, and 
of our printing, which other men, at the other end 
of the world, in China, enjoyed a thousand years 
before us. Did we but see as much of the world as 
we do not see, it is probable we would perceive a 
perpetual multiplication and vicissitude of forms. 
There is nothing single and rare in respect to nature, 
nor, indeed, with regard to our knowledge, which 
is a wretched foundation for our rules, and fondly 
presents us with a very false image of things. As 
wc, now-a-days, vainly infer the world to be in a 
state of declension and decrepitude by the arguments 
we draw from our own weakness and decay : 

Janujue adt'o affecta esl cetas, effcctaque tellm* 

So luuch the age, so much the earth decays. 

In like manner did he, of old, vainly conjecture the 
birth and youth of the world, by the vigour he ob- 
served in the wits of his time abounding in novelties, 
and the invention of divers arts ; 

Verum, id opinor, halet nointatern summa, recensque 
Natura est mundi, neque primum exordia ccepit : 

Quart etiam qucedamnunc artes expolmntur. 

Nunc etiam augescunt, mne addita mvigiis sunt 
Multa.\ 

But silre the nature of the world is strong. 

And, since it first began, it can’t be long ; 

Tlie reason, why I think so, is, we know 
That arts increase, and still politer grow; 

And many thidg^ from former times conceal'd. 

Are by extentive commerce new reveal’d. 

t Idm, lib. vT ver. 331, 


*.I«cret. lib. ii.ver. 1150. 
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Tliis world of ours has lately found out another or the new 
(and who will assure us that this is the last that will genui"** 
be discovered, since the Demons, the Sibyls, and we »f its inhu. 
too were, till now, quite ignorant of it), altogether wi‘e"‘it 
as big, populous, and fruitful as this ; and yet such was fust 
a novice, so much a child, that it still learns xfe A, 

C. It is not fifty years ago that it knew neither 
letters, weights, measures, vestments, corn, nor 
vines. It was even quite naked in its mother’s lap, 
and only lived upon what she nursed it with. If we 
rightly judge of our period, and this poet also, of 
the youth of the a,ge he lived in, this other world 
will be but just entering into light when ours shall 
make its exit. The universe will be paralytic ; one 
member will be benumbed, another in vigour. I 
fear, indeed, that we shall have very much hastened 
the decay and ruin of the new world by our infec- 
tion, and that it will pay very dear for our opinions, 
and our arts. It was an infant world ; yet we have 
not whipped, nor subjected it to our discipline by 
our valour and natural strength ; we have neither 
won the people by our justice and goodness, nor 
subdued them by our magnanimity. Most of their 
answers, and the negotiations we have had with them, 
prove that they were not inferior to us in the clear- 
ness of natural understanding and apprehension. 

The astonishing magnificence of the cities of Cusco 
and Mexico, and, among many things of the like 
kind, the garden of that king, wherein all tiees, 
fruits, and herbs, according to the order and size 
they are of in a garden, were curiously figured in 
gold ; as were in his closet all the animals bred in his 
dominions and the sea ; and the beauty of their ma- 
nufactures in jewels, feathers, cotton, and painting, 
show that they likewise did not yield to us in indus- 
try. But as for devotion, observance of the laws, 
goodness, liberality, loyalty, and plain dealing it 
was of service to us that we had not so great a snare 
of those virtues as they. For, by this, advantage, 
they ruined, sold, and betrayed themselves. 
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Spa- 
niards Btib' 
dued the 
Americans 
by craft 
and sur- 
prise, ra- 
iher tnan 
by valour. 


As to boldness and courage, steadiness, constancy, 
and a resolution to bear pains, hunger, and even 
death, I would not fear to set the examples I find 
among them in comparison with the most noted in- 
stances in antiquity that are to be met with in the 
memoirs of our side of the globe; For as those 
who have subdued them, take away but the tricks and 
frauds which they made use of to gull them, and the 
just cause which those nations had of astonishment 
to see so sudden and unexpected an arrival of men 
with beards, differing in language, religion, form, 
and countenance, from so remote a part of the world, 
which they never heard was at all inhabited, mount- 
ed on great monsters to them unknown, against 
such as had not so much as ever seen a horse before, 
or any other beast trained up to carry a man or any 
other burden ; to see those men cased with a shining, 
impenetrable shell, and armed with a cutting and 
glittering blade^ brandishing it against those who, 
out of wonder at the brightness of a looking-glass or 
a knife, would truck great wealth in gold and pearls 
for them ; and who had neither the skill nor matter 
wherewith to penetrate our steel, if they had ever so 
much time : add to this the thunder and lightning of 
our cannon and muskets, enough to have frightened 
Caesar himself had he been surprised when so unex- 
perienced, and now against a naked people, except 
where they had the apparel of quilted cotton, with- 
out other arms, at the most, but bows, stones, staves, 
and bucklers of wood : a people over-reached, under 
the colour of friendship and good fiiith, by a curi- 
osity of seeing things strange and unknown : take 
away, I say, this disparity from the conquerors, and 
you take away from them all the source of so many 
victories. When I consider that invincible ardour 
wherewith so many thousands of men, women, and 
children so often presented and threw themselves 
into unavoidable dangers, for defence of their gods 
and their liberties j that genbrous obstinacy to suffer 
all f xttejmities and difficulties, and even death, rather 
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than submit to the government of those by whom 
they were so shamefully abused ; and some choosing 
to die of hunger, and to starve themselves to death, 
after being made prisoners, rather than to accept of 
nourishment from the hands of their enemies so 
basely victorious : I foresee, that whoever *^hould 
have attacked them, supposing an equality of arms, 
experience, and numbers, would have h^ a dan- 
gerbus, if not a more desperate task to manage than 
in any other war we have seen. What pity it is that The Amert- 
so noble a conquest did not fall to Alexander, or to^"* 
those ancient Greeks and Romans ; and that so great 
a revolution and change of so many empires and na-fuiun^to 
tions had not been effected by hands that might have '**"‘*» 
used them courteously, and refined them by grub- queron 
bing up what was savage amongst them, cherishing, 
and propagating the good seed which nature had pro- 
duced there ; and by not only mingling in the cul- 
ture of their lands, and the ornament of their cities, 
the arts of this part of the world, but incorporating 
the virtues of the Greeks and Romans with those 
that were originals of their country ! What a repa- 
ration, and what an amendment would it have been 
to the whole world, had our first examples and de- 
portment in those parts allured the people to the ad- 
miration and imitation of virtue, and formed a ffa- 
ternal society and understanding between them and 
ns ! How easy would it have been to have made ad- 
vantage of minds so undisciplined and so thirsty fi)r 
knowledge, and such as, for the greatest part, had • 
good natural parts to work upon. 

On the contrary, we have taken advantage of their with what 
ignorance and inexperience, with the greater esase 
incline them to treachery, luxury, avarice, and totmied^^ 
all sorts of inhumanity and cruelty, by the example 
and pattern of our manners. Was paltry traffic"^ 
ever promoted at so dear a rate ? So many cities 
demolished, so many nations exterminated, so many 
millions of people put to the sword ; and the richest 
and most beautiful part of the worl4 turned upside 
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dowft for the traffic of pearls and pepper ! Mean 
victories ! Never did ambition, never did national 
animosities provoke men to the commission of such 
horrid hostilities against one another, attended with 
such lOiserable calamities. 

The answer Certiiin Spaniards, coasting along the sea in quest 
their mines, landed in a very fruitful, pleasant 
those CAC- country, well inhabited, where they made their usual 
bei!*,'' remonstrances to the people : “ That they M^re 
“ peateable men, who had made a long voyage, 
“ being sent on the part of the king of Castile, the 
“ greatest prince in the habitable world, to whom 
“ the pope, God’s vicegerent upon earth, had grant- 
“ ed the principality of all the Indies : that if they 
“ >vould become tributaries to him they should be 
“ used very courteously ; at the same time requiring 
“ provisions of them for their nourishment, and 
“ gold for their use in medicine : they also recom- 
“ mended to them the belief of one God alone, and 
the truth of dur religion, which they advised them 

V to embrace, adding thereto some menaces.” The 
answer was this, viz. “ That as to their being peace- 

V able, tliey did not seem to be such, if they were 
so. As to their king, because he asked, he must 
certainly be poor and necessitous ; and the person 
who had allotted him this part of the world must 

** be a man fond of strife, by attempting to give 
away that which was not his own, and to bring the 
“ title of the ancient possessors into dispute. As to 
“ provisions, they w'ould furnish them ; that of gold 
“ they had but little, and, indeed, made no account 
“ of it, forasmuch as it was of no use to the service 
“ of life, which all their care was to pass happily and 
“ pleasantly ; that, however, they were w^elcomc to 
“ take what they could find, except that which was 
employed in the^scrvice of their gods* As to the 
one God only, they liked what they said of him, 
‘‘ but, they ti’eic not inclined to cliangc their reli- 
gion, having so long lived in it to their advantage; 
and that they were not accustomed to take advic e 
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“ from any but their friends and acquaintance. As 
“ to menaces, it discovered a wrong judgment to 
“ offer to threaten those whose nature and power 
“ was to them unknown : that, therefore, they had 
“ best quit their coast without delay, for they were 
“ not used to take the civilities and remonstrances 
“ of armed men, and foreigners too, in good part ; 

otherwise they should do by them as they had 
“ done by those others showing them, at the same 
time, the heads of several men executed, which 
were set up round the walls of their city. Whe- 
ther this was childish babble, from an infant state, 
let the instance here given determine. But so it is, 
that the Spaniards, neither in this, nor many other 
places, where they did not find the merchandise they 
wanted, made no seizure nor attack, whatever other 
commodity was to be had there : witness my can- 
nibals. 

Of two of the most potent monarchs of that world, tii* span!- 
and, perhaps, of this ; kings of so many kings, and 
the last the Spaniards drove from thence, the king of th<- king 
of Peru being taken in battle, and put to a ransom aner^hey 
so excessive as is beyond all belief; which, however, hod made 
was punctually paid ; and having, by his conversa- soner of 
tion, given evident proof of a frank, generous, and war. 
constant spirit, and of a clear and undisturbed ima- 
gination, the conquci'ors, after having exacted of 
him a million, three hundred twentjr-hve thousand, 
five hundred weight of gold, besides silver, and other 
things that amounted to no less (insomuch that their 
horses were now shod with solid gold), had a mind 
to see (how perfidious soever it might be deemed) 
what might be the rest of this king’s treasure, and 
to make that also their property. To this end, a 
false charge was preferred against him, and felse evi- 
dence suborned to prove that he had formed a design 
to raise an insurrection in his provinces for recovering 
his libci'ty. Upon this, by the virtuous sentence of 
the very men who had hatched this plot against him, 
ho was condemned to be hanged in public, making 

12 
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him compound for the torture of being burned alive,' 
by submitting to baptism, at the place of execution. 
A horrid and unheard-of barbarity, which he under- 
went, however, ^^'ith an air truly brave and royal, 
without alteration cither of his looks or language. 
And ahrer this, to appease the people, who were as- 
tonished and confounded at so strange a scene, the 
Spaniards put on a show of deep mourning for his 
death, and ordered him a sumptuous funeral 
Thfir The other was the king of Mexico, who, after 
'j,™' having been long besieged iu his capital city, where- 
ki4 of ' in, if ever a prince and people showed it in this world, 
”h*'ha!i he discovered the utmost that patience and perse- 
»is« the verance are capable of doing, had the misfortune of 
“'foutoo being delivered up alive into the hands of his ene- 
theirhands-niies, upon articles of being treated as a king (nei- 
ther, during the time of his imprisonment, was any 
part of his behaviour unworthy of that fttle) ; but 
his enemies, after their conquest, not finding so much 
gold as they expected, when they had ransacked and 
rummaged every place, they proceeded to extort new 
discoveries, by inflicting the most hellish torments 
they could invent upon the prisoners whom they had 
taken ; but, as they gained no advantage by it, their 
courage being greater than their tortures, they were 
at last so enraged that, contrary to their faith, and 
contrary to the law of nations, they condemned the 
king himself, and one of the chief courtiers, to be 
put upon the rack in the presence of one another. 
The nobleman, finding his spirits near spent with the 
pains and the heat of burning coals all round him, 
pitifully turned his dying eyes upon his master, as if 
it were to ask his. pardon that he could hold out no 
longer. The king, darling a fierce and severe look 
at him, as reproaching his cowardice and meanness 
of spirit, said only these words to him with a harsh 
and steady. voice, “ And what dost thou think of 
“ me, that 1 am in a bagnio ? Am I more at ease 
“ than thyself?” Upon this the courtier suddenly 
sunk under bis pains, and died on the spot. The 
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king, being half roasted, was Carried from thence, 
not so much out of pity (for what compassion could 
ever reach souls so barbarous that, for giving a dubi- 
ous information of some vessel of gold to be pillaged, 
they caused not a private«man only, but a king, so 
great both in fortune and merit, to be broiled before 
their eyes), but it was because his constancy rendered 
their cruelty still the more shameful. They after- 
wards hanged him for having had the courage to at- 
tempt to set himself free by force of arms from so 
long a state of captivity and subjection ; and he 
made his exit in a manner becoming so magnani- 
mous a prince. 

At another time they burned alive, in one ^nd the The horrid 
same fire, four hundred and sixty men, viz. four hun- ^hVc'rthe 
dred of the common people, and sixty of the chief Spaniard* 
lords of a province, whom they had taken prisoners 1^’ AmeJua 
of war. These narratives we have fiom themselves ; on their 
for they do not only confess the facts, but boast 
and justify them : could it be to prove their justice, 
or their zeal for their religion ? Certainly, these are 
methods too different from, and contrary to so holy 
an end. Had it been their view to extend our reli- 
gion, they would have considered that it is not pro- 
pagated by the possession of territories, but of 
hearts ; and would have thought the blood spilled by 
the necessities of war too much, without increasing 
the effusion by a slaughter, like that of wild beasts, 
as universal ai fire and sword could make it, having 
only chose to save as many as they intended to make 
wretched slaves of, to the work and service of their 
mines : so that many of the Spanish generals were 
put to death on the place of conquest, by order of 
the kings of Castile, justly offended with the horror 
of their behaviour ; and they were almost all of them 
hated and despised. God justly permitted that all 
this great plunder should be swallowed up by the sea 
in its transportation, or by the civil wars, in which 
they devoured one another ^ and the greatest part of 
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them was buried on the spot, without gaining any 
fruit of their victory. 

Thpirca- As for the revenue, and what was in the treasury 
"'mcHcant **■ P*'®vident and prudent king, the reason why it 
not s” iTn- was so far short of the hopes those who came before 
conceived, and of that abundance of riches 
ii.'xiiat which the Spaniards found at their first arrival in 
this new world (for, though a great deal was fetched 
from thence, we find it nothing in comparison of 
what might be expected), was because the use of 
money was entirely unknown there ; and that, by 
consequence, their gold was all a dead stock, being of 
no other use but for ornament and ostentation, as so 
much furniture reserved from father to son by many 
powerful kings, who continually exhausted their 
mines to form this heap of vessels and statues for the 
ornament of tlieir palaces and temples ; whereas our 
gold is all in circulation and traffic. We cut ouis 
into a thousand-bits, cast it into as many forms, and 
scatter and disperse it a thousand ways. Let us only 
suppose that our kings had, in like manner amassed 
all the gold they could collect in several ages, and 
have let it lain idle by them. 

The Mesi- "f he pcoplc of the kingdom of Mexico were some- 
^hat more civilised, and greater artists than the 
otlicr iiations ill that part of the wotld. They judged 
and thSt univeisc was near its period ; 

theinselvea and they looked upon the desolation we brought 
iLt*w*"cn * 3™ongst them as a sign of it. 'fhey believed the 
the Spa. duration of the world to be divided into five ages, 
under five successive suns, four of which had already 
pate tiiein. finished their career, and what now gave them light 
was the fifth. The first sun perished, say they, with 
all other creatures, by an universal deluge. The 
second by the fall of tile firmament upon us, which 
suffocated every thing living ? and in this age they 
place the giants, whose bones they showed to the 
iSpaniards } according to tljie proportion of which the 
si^ature of' men amounted to twenty hands high. The 
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third sun they say was annihilated by fire, which 
burned and consumed every thing. The fourth by 
a commotion of air and wind, which even threw 
down several mountains : at which time men did not 
die, but were transformed into baboons. Wliat im- 
pressions will not the laziness of human credulity 
admit ! After the extinction of this fourth sun, 
the world, say they, lay twenty-five years in con- 
tinual darkness ; in the fifteenth year of wliich were 
created a man and a woman, who renewed the hu- 
man race. Upon a certain day, ten years after this, 
the sun appeared newly created, and from this day 
begins their computation of years. The third day after 
it was created, the ancient gods died, and new ones 
have been born every day since. After what manner 
they think this last sun will perish my author has 
not learned. But their calculation of this fourtli 
change agrees with the great conjunction of tire 
planets, which, eight hundred and odd years ago, 
as the astrologers compute, produced many great 
alterations and innovations in the world. 

As to pomp and magnificence, neither Greece, ti.p «««- 
Rome, nor Egypt, can, either for utility, difficulty, or 
grandeur, compare any of their works with the road pe.u. sa- 
made in Peru, by the kings of tliat country, from 
the city of Quito to that of Cusco (tliree hundred cjm-cc, 
leagues in length), it being straight, even, twenty-five 
paces in breadth, paved, and inclosed on both sides 
with noble high walls ; along the innermost of whicli 
two brooks are continually running, with beautiliil 
trees, named Moly, on their banks. In this work, 
wliere they met with rocks and mountains, they cut 
through and levelled them, and filled ujp the chasms 
with stone and lime. At the end of every day’s 
journey there are fine palaces, furnished with pro- 
visions, clothes, and arms, as well fiir travellers as for 
aoldiers tliat pass that way. In iw estimation of* 
this work, I have computed the difficulty, which is 
particularly considerable in that place. They did 
not build with any stones less than such as were ten 
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foot square, which they had no other way to trans- 
port but by dragging them along by the strength of 
their arms ; nor did they know so much as the art of 
scaflulding, nor had I hey any other way to go to 
work but to raise the ground with the building, tak- 
ing away the earth when the whole was erected. 

We return now to our coaches. Instead of these 
or any other vehicles, they were carried upon men's 
shoulders. The last king of Peru, on the day that 
he was taken, was thus carried upon poles or staves 
of gold, and sitting in a chair of gold, to the middle 
of the field of battle. As fast as these chairmen were 
killed in the attempt to dismount him (for they were 
determined to take him alive) others strove to supply 
their room ; so that they could never get him down, 
w'hat slaughter soever they made of those chairmen, 
till he was seized and pulled to the ground by a 
man on horseback. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the inconvenknee of Greatness. 

Sfows* Since we cannot attain to it, let us take our fe- 
■whai great- venge by railing at it: yet to find foult with a thing 
is not absolutely railing at it, there being some 
without faults in all things how beautiful and desirable soever. 
mMh troH- general, greatness has this evident advantage, that 
it lets itself down at pleasure, and has almost the 
choice of ^ther condition. For a man does not fall 
from all heights, but may come down from the great- 
est part of them without falling. Indeed, it seems 
to me that we value it at too high a rate, and that 
we also overvalue the resolution of those whom we 
have either seen or heard to have contemned it, of 
let themselves down from it of their own accord. 
Its essence is not so manifestly commodious but H 
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may be refused without a miracle. I find it a very 
hard thing to bear misfortunes j but to be content 
with a moderate fortune, and to avoid greatness, is a 
thing, in my opinion, of veiy little trouble. This 
is a virtue, methinks, to which I, .who am no con- 
jurer, could arrive at without much struggle. *What 
then ought they to do who would even put into the 
balance the ^ory attending this refusal, wherein 
there may be more ambition lurking than even in the 
desire and enjoyment of greatness? Forasmuch as 
ambition never conducts itself better, according to 
its own manner, than by a path which is unfrequent- 
ed, and out of the road. 

I spur up my courage to patience ; but slacken its Montaigi«: 
rein towards desire. 1 have as much to wish for as was never 
another, and allow my wishes as much liberty and *rveiy'*' 
indiscretion ; but yet it never was my lot to wish 
either empire or royalty, nor for the eminency of • 
those high and commanding fortunes. I do not aim 
that way. I love myself too well. When I think of 
growing greater, it is but very moderately, and by a 
constrained and timorous increase, such as is proper 
for me, in resolution, in prudence, in health, beauty, 
and even in wealth. But' that reputation, and that 
so mighty authority oppress my imagination. And, 
quite contrary to some otliers, I would, perhaps, ra- 
ther choose to be the second or third man in Peri- 
gord than the first in Paris ; at least, without lying, 
be the third than the first officer in Paris. 1 would 
neither dispute with a porter at the gate, a wretch 
whom I knew not, nor make crowds open to adore 
me as I pass. I have been trained up to a middle 
rank in life,. as well by my inclination as my fortune i 
and have made it appear, by the whole course of my 
behaviour and undertakings, that I have rather 
avoided than otherwise to climb above the degree of 
fortune to which I was born. Every natural consti- 
tution is equally just and easy. I have, therefore, so 
mean a spirit that I measure not good fortune by its 
height, but by its easy attainment. 
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INCONVENIENCE OF GREATNESSi 

But if I have not a heart great enough, I am tnacTe 
amends by an open heart, which enjoins me boldly to 
proclaim its weakness. Were I desired to compare 
the lilc of L. Thorius Bnlbiis, a fine gentleman, 
learned, healthy ; a man of an excellent understand- 
ing, and abounding in all manner of conveniences 
and pleasures, leading a tranquil life, and all after his 
own way, w'ith a soul duly prepared to meet death, 
and fortified against superstition, pain, and other in- 
cumbrances of human necessity, dying at last in bat- 
tle with his sword drawn tor the defence of his coun- 
try ; should I compare his w’ith the life of M. llegu- 
lus, so grand and sublime as every one knows it was, 
together with his admirable exit ; the one without 
name, without dignity, the other exemplary and won- 
derfully glorious, I would doubtless say as Cicero 
did,* could I speak as well as he. But, were I to set 
them together in my own phrase, I would say also 
that the life of the former is as much within my ca- 
pacity and within my desire, which I make conform- 
able to my capacity, as the latter is beyond it ; that 
I could not apjnoach the last without veneration, 
but to the first 1 woxdd readily attain by habit. 

Return we now to our temporal greatness, from 
which we have digressed. 1 neither like to command 
nor be commanded. Otanez, one of the seven 
who had a right to lay claim to the kingdom of 
Persia, did, as I w'ould readily have done myself, 
i. e. he gave up to his competitors t his right of attain- 
ing to jt, either by election or by lot, provided that 

'• Cicero, from whom Montaigne has taken this paraPd, plainly 
gives the preference to Jiegulus. Thorius, he says, wallowed in 
pleasures of every kind, and was a contemner of the sacrifices and 
temples of his country ; that he was a handsome man, perfectly 
healthy, and so vuliant tjiat he died in battle for the cause of the re^ 
public; insomuch, adds Cicero, that 1 dare not name the man wlio 
was preferable to him ; but virtue shall speak for me, whp will not 
hesitate a moment to give M. Rcgulus the preference, and to pro- 
daim him the more hnppy man. De Fimb. Bon. et Mai* lib. ik 
cap. @0. 

^ f Herodot. lib. iii. p. 222, 223* 
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he and his might live in the empire free of all Sub- 
jection and obedience, tliat to the ancient laws ex- 
cepted ; and that they might enjoy all liberty that 
was not to the prejudice thereof, he having as great 
an aversion to command as to obey. 

The most painful and diflScult employment *in the King-i iin- 
world is, in my opinion, worthily to discharge the of- 
fice of a king. I excuse more of their failings than can<ie tlirir 
men commonly do, in consideration of the vast weight 
of their function, which really astonishes me. It is difficult, 
difficult for such boundless power to preserve any de- 
corum. Yet so it is that, even to those who are not 
of the most happy disposition, it is a singular incite- 
ment to virtue to be stationed in such a place, where 
w'hatever good you do is recorded, and placed to ac- 
count, where the least benefaction extends to so 
many men, and where your talent, like that of preach- 
ers, chiefly addresses itself to the people, who are not 
very nice judges, easily deceived aiul easily satisfied. 

There are few tljings wherein we can gi\'e a sincere 
judgment, because ..there arc- few wherein we have 
not in some sort a particular interest. Superiority and 
inferiority, command and subjection, are naturally 
liable to envy and cavil, and must necessarily be con- 
tinually encroaching upon one another. I believe 
neither the one nor the other touching its respective 
rights i let reason, therefore, \vhich is the inflexible 
and dispassionate, when we can find it, determine the 
case. It is scarce a month ago that I turned over two 
Scotch authors who contended with each other upon 
this point. He who takes the part of the people 
renders the condition of a king worse than that of a 
carter ; and the writer for the monarch lifts him up 
some degrees above almighty God in sovereignty and 
power. 

Now the inconvenience of greatness, which I have Great mru 
here taken upon me to consider upon some occasion 
that lately put it into my head, is this : there is of 
not, perhaps, any thing more pleasant in men’s deal- 
ings with one another than their competitions and 

VOL. iji. M 
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contentions, through an emulation of honour and va- 
lour, either in the exercises of the body or of the 
mind, wherein sovereign greatness has no real share. 
Indeed I have often thought, that, out of pure res- 
pect, men have used princes injuriously and disdain- 
fully iri that particular. For the very thing I was ve- 
hemently disgusted at, when a lad, was to see, that 
those who performed their exercises with me forbore 
to do their best, as if they thought’ me unworthy of 
such effort ; and this is what we see happen to them 
daily, every one thinking himself unworthy to con- 
tend with them. If we discover that they nave the 
least passion to get the better, there is not a man that 
will not make it liis business to give them the victoiy, 
and that will not choose to betray his own honour 
rather than offend theirs. They employ no more 
force in it than is necessary to contribute to their ho- 
nour. What share then have they in an engagement 
wherein every one is of their side ? Methinks I see 
those paladins of the ancient times .presenting them- 
selves to the justs and tournaments, with their bodies 
and armour enchanted. Brisson,* running against 
Alexander, purposely committed a fault in his ca- 
reer, for which Alexander chid him ; but he ought to 
have whipped him. Upon this account Carneades 
said, “ That the sons of princes learned nothing 
right but how to ride the managed horse, by rea- 
“ son that in all other exercises every one bends and 
“ yields to them ; but a horse, being neither a flat- 
“ terer nor a courtier, makes no more scruple to 
fling the son of a king than the brat of a porter.”t 
Homer was forced to consent that Venus, so perfect, 

* Plutarch, in his Treatise, How a Flatterer may be distinguished 
from a Friend, where this man, who suffered Alexander to conquer 
him, is called Crisson instead of Brisson, as it is spelled in all the edi- 
tions of Montaigne that I have met with. Indeed, in Plutarch^s 
Tract, entitled Of the Satisfaction or Tranquillity of the Mind, it 
is spelled in the Paris edit. fpl. 1624. But it is an error 

of the press, because in the Latm verfeibn^ which accompanies it, 
Xylander has put Crison. ^ 

f Plutarch^%td*'chaprlg. * 
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soft, and delicate a beauty, should be wounded at 
the battle of Troy, for the sake of ascribing courage 
and boldness to her, qualities never known in those 
who are exempt from danger. The gods are made 
to be angry, to fear, to run away, to be jealous, to 
grieve, and to be transported with passion, ^o ho- 
nour them with the virtues that amongst us are com- 
posed of those imperffectiohs. He that does not 
participate in the hazard and difficulty, cannot pre- 
tend to an interest in the honour and pleasure that 
attend hazardous actions. It is pity you should 
have such a power that all things give way to you. 
Your fortune throws society and good fellowship too 
far from you, and plants you in too great a solitude. 
That easiness, that mean facility of making all 
things stoop to you, is an enemy to all manner of 
pleasure. It is sliding, not going ; it , is sleep- 
ing, not living. Conceive a man accompanied 
with omnipotence, you plunge him in an abyss, 
and put him under a necessity of begging moles- 
tation and opposition from you as an alms. His 
being and his welfare arc in a state of indigence, 
'rhe good qualities of kings arc dead and lost, for 
these are only to be perceived by comparison, and 
we put them out of the way of it. Their ears are so 
tingled with a continual uniform approbation, that 
they have scarce any knowledge of true praise. 
Have they to do with the greatest fool of all their 
subjects ? They have no way to take advantage of 
him : by his saying, “ It is because he is my king,” 
he thinks he has said enough to imply that he there- 
fore suffered himself to be overcome. This quality., 
stifles and confuses the other true and essential qua- 
lities, which are sunk deep in the kingship, and 
leaves them nothing to set themselves off but actions 
that are actually contiguous and subservient to roy- 
alty, viz. the functions of their office. It is so much 
to be a kii^, that he is only so by that very denomi- 
nation. iRiis strange lustre that surrounds him, 
conceals him, and robs us of the view of him. Our 
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sight is thereby repelled and dissipated, being en- 
grossed ^d dazzled by this glaring splendor. The 
senate awarded the prize of eloquence to Tiberius, 
but he refused it, as thinking that, though the award 
had been ever so just, he could not have a true relish 
of it from a judgment so restrained. 

How the As we yield them all the advantages of honour, so 
kiug^ are do '"’0 sootli and give a sanctftn to their very defects 
hid from and viccs, not only by approbation, but even by 
tieirryes. jj^j^atipn. Every one of Alexander’s attendants 
carried their heads on one side as he did ; and the 
flatterers * of Dionysius ran foul of one another in 
his presence, stumbled at, and kicked up ever}' 
thing in their way, to denote that they were as pur- 
blind as he. Even, ruptures have sometimes been a 
recommendation to favour. I have actually seen 
deafness affected ; and, where the sovereign hated 
his wife, Plutarch observed that the courtiers ac- 
tually divorced theirs, whom they loved.t And, 
what is yet more, nncleanness, and all manner of 
dissolution, disloyalty, blasphemy, cruelty, heresy, 
superstition, irreligion, eftcminacy, and worse crimes, 
if worse there can be, have at times been the reign- 
ing fashion ; and by an example yCt more pernicious 
than that of the flatterers of Mithridates,t who, be- 
cause their sovereign pretended to the honour of 
being a good physician, came to him to have inci- 
sions and caustics applied to their bodies ; for those 
others suffered their souls, a .more noble and deli- 
cate part, to be cauterised.. But, to conclude the 
subject 1 began with, Adrian, the emperor, disput- 
ing with the philosopher Favorinus about the mean- 

* Plutarch, Of the Ditference between the Flatterer and the 
Friend, 

-j- Plutarch only says, that he knew a man who, because his 
friend divorced his wife,, turned aw^ his wife also, whom, never- 
theless, he went to visit, and sent for sometimes privately to his 
house, which was. discovered by the very wife of bis friend. Plu- 
tarch, Of tlie DilTerence between the Hatterer and the Friend, 
chap. 8 of Amyot’s translation. ’ 
t Plutarch, ibid, chap. 13. 
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ing of a word, Favorinus soon yielded him the 
point; for which his friends blaming, him, “ You 
“ talk' simply,” said he, “ would you make me be- 
** lieve that he who commands thirty legions is not 
“ a man of more learning than I am ?’** Augustus 
wrote verses against Asinius Pollio ; “ And I,” said 
Pollio, “ say nothing, for it is not prudent to take 
up the pen against him who has power to pro- 
“ scribe.” And these were both in the right ; for 
Dionysius, because he could not equal Philoxenus 
in poetry ,t and Plato in reasoning,t condemned the 
one to the quarries, and sent the other to the isle of 
^gina to be sold for a slave. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Art of Discoursing, 

It is the custom of our justice to condemn some The end of 
for a warning to others. To condemn them for no 
Other reason but because they have done amiss, were “ow the”" 

* Spartiani Adrianus Caesar, p. 7 and S, Hist. Aug. 

f Or rather because he was not able to bear the slight opinion 
which Philoxenus showed of his poetry. Diodorus of Sicily, 
lib. xi. cap. 2, says, that one day, at supper-time, as they were 
reading some worthless poems of this tyrant, that excellent poet 
Philoxenus, being charged to give his opinion of them, was too 
free in his answer to please Dionysius, for which the tyrant was* so 
Tiiueh incensed against him that he ordered him to be sent immc- 
diately to the quarries. 

J Montaigne is mistakeil' here with regard to Plato, who was 
s»ld a slave in the island of -^gina, by order of Dionysius the ty- 
rant, because he had spoken too freely to him ; as Diodorus of &- 
cily B^s positively, hb. xv. cap. 2, and more particularly also 
Diog. JLacrt. in the Life of Plato, lib. iii- sect. 18, 19. In these 
two last notes the fault 1 have found with Montaigne I might, in- 
deed, have as well placed to the account of Plutarch, who says the 
very same thing as Montaigne, in his treatise Of Contentment, or 
Peace of the Mind, chap. 12, yet I cannot but think that Plutarch 
has here been guilty of some inaccuracy of expression/ 
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downright stupidity, as Plato says, for what is done 
cannot be undone ; but it is to the end they may of- 
fend no more, and that others may not commit the 
like offence. We do not reform the man whom we 
hang, _ but we reform others by him. I do the same. 
My errors are sometimes natural, and neither to be 
corrected nor remedied j but the benefit which vir- 
tuous men do the public, by making themselves imi- 
tated, I may do, perhaps, in making my conduct 
avoided : 

Nonne vides Alhi ut maU vivat fiUus, iilqm 
Barrus imps P magnum documentumy ne palriam rem 
Perdere quis velit.* 

Don’t you behold the wealthy Albus’ son, 

How wretchedly he lives, how he’s undone ? 

There’s Barrus too, how shabby is he grown ! 

Baniis, the greatest rake of ;all the town : 

A good instruction for young heirs,, that they 
Should not their patrimony fool away. 


Whilst I proclaim and condemn my own imperfec- 
tions, another person will be taught to fear them. 
The parts that 1 most esteem in myself derive more 
honour from accusing, than from recommending 
myself ; which is the reason I the oftener relapse 
and stick to them. But, when all is said and done, 
a man never speaks of himself without loss. Self- 
condemnation is always believed, but self-praise 
never. There may, perhaps, be some of my own 
constitution, who instruct me better by contra- 
riety than by similitude, and more by avoiding than 
imitating me. This was that sort of discipline 
which the elder Cato had in his thoughts, when he 
said, that “ Wise mep have more to foam of . fools, ; 
‘f than fools of wise men f* and that ancient player ' 
npoii the Harpj who, Pausanias said, used to compel 
his scholars to go and hear one that lodged opposite 
to him, who played very ill, that Ihey might thereby 
foam to hate his discords and false measures. The 


* Hor. lib. i. sat. 4, ver. 109, &'C. 
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horror of cruelty more inclines me to mercy tlian 
any example of clemency could possibly do. A 
good riding-master does not so much mend my seat 
in the saddle, as an attorney or a Venetian gondolier 
on horseback ; and a sorry speaker reforms my lan- 
guage better than a good one. The silly ^ook of 
another person always advertises and advises me ; ' 
and that which is pungent awakes and rouses much 
better than what is pleasing. It is fit time for us to 
reform the backward way by disagreement rather 
than by agreement, by discord rather than accord. 

As I learn little by good examples, I make use of 
bad, which are very common. I have endeavoured 
to render myself as agreeable as I see others offen- 
sive, as constant as I see others fickle, as affable as 
1 see others rough, as good as I see others wicked ; 
but I proposed to myself measures invincible. 

The most fruitful and natural exercise of the ^i'e uiefui- 
mind, in . my opinion, is conversation, the use ofco^vmii, 
which I find to be more agreeable than any other ‘'“"• 
exercise in life. For this reason, were I now forced 
to make my choice at this instant, I think I would 
agree rather to lose my sight, than my hearing, or my 
speech. The Athenians and the Homans also held 
this exercise in great honour in their academies ; and 
the Italians to this day retain some footsteps of it to 
their great advantage. 

The study of books is a languid, feeble motion, n is an ey** 
that docs not warm ; whereas conversation at once"'^^™?’’* 
instructs and ex^cises. If I discourse with a man than the 
of strong sense, and a shrewd disputant, he smites 
me hip and thigh, goads me on the right and left, 
and his imaginations ,give vigour to mine. Envy, 
glory, contention, stimulate aifd raise me above my- 
self; whereas an unison of judgment is a quality that 
is a perfect nuisance in conversation. But as the 
mind gathers strength by the communication of 
vigorous and regular understandings, it is not to be 
expressed how much it loses and degenerates by the 
continual correspondence and company whicn we 
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fkc(qj*witb stich whose imaginations are vulgar and 
distempered. There is no contagion, which spreads 
like that. I have sufficient reason to know the evil 
•of it by -dear experience. I love to- discourse and 
.dispute ; but it is with few men only, and for my own 
sake ; ^for to be put up as a spectacle before a great 
^ assembly, and to make a parade and boasting of a 
man’s flow of wit and words, is, I think, very unbe- 
, coming a person of honour. 

Not to be • Nonsense is a contemjrtible quality ; but not to be 

nonsense is do, is another sort of disease, altogether as trouble- 
"rooMo. *1® nonsense ; and this is the very thing of 

some dis- .which 1 will DOW' accusc myself. I enter into a con- 
ihe mind^ fercnce and dispute with great freedom and ease, 
■forasmuch as opinion meets in me with a soil very 
unfit for penetration, and too hard for it to take any 
deep root. No propositions astonish me, no belief 
offends me, how contrary soever it be to my own. 
There is no fancy so frivolous and extravagant that 
does not seem to me to be very suitable to the pro- 
duct of the human understanding. As for such of 
us, who deprive our judgment of the right of mak- 
ing decrees, we look upon the various opinions with 
. indifference ; and if we do- not incline our judgments 
,to themj yet we readily lend an ear to them. Where 
one scale of the balance is quite empty, I let the 
other waver under the dreams of an old woman : 
and I think myself excusable if 1 choose the odd 
number, Thursday rather than Friday ; if I had ra- 
ther be the twelfth or fourteenth than the thirteenth 
at table ; if‘ I had rather, on a journey, see a hare 
run by me tlian cross my road, and fhat my stock- 
ing be put on my left foot first. All such whimsies 
as are current about us, deserve least to be hearken- 
ed unto. As to me they are all mere vanity, and 
lhal is what they really import. Moreover, vulgar 
■ Md casual opinions, considered in theii’ weight, are, 
iiideed, something more ^ah nothing in nature ; 
ajhdihe who will not sufifer himself to proceed so far. 
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falls, perhaps, into the vice of obstinacy, for thfi sake 
of avoiding that of superstition. The contradictions 
of judgments, therefore, neither offend nor alter me ; 
they only awake and exercise me. We shun correction, 
whereas we ought to put ourselves in the way of it, 
especially when it comes by way of conference, and 
not of authority. As to every opposition, we do ■ 
not consider whether it be just, but how we shall, 
right or wrong, disengage ourselves from it. Instead 
of extending our arms, we thrust out our claws. I 
could suffer myself to be roughly handled by my - 
friends telling me that I am a fool and a dreamer. 1 
Jove to hear gentlemen speak, as they think, with 
courage. We must fortify and harden our organ of 
hearing against this ceremonious sound of words. 

I love a strong and manly familiarity and conversa- 
tion ; a friendship that is pleased with the sharpness 
and vigour of its communication, as love is with 
biting and scratching. It is not vigorous nor gene* 
rous enough if it be not quarrelsome, if it be civil- 
ised and artificial, if it treads gingerly, and is afraid 
of a shock. Neque enim disputari sine reprehensionc 
potest ;* “ Nor can there be any disputation with- 

out contradiction.” . When I am contradicted, it 
rouses my attention, but not my indignation. I in- 
cline towards him who contradicts and instructs me,. 
The cause of truth ought to be the common cause of 
both the one and the other. What answer will he 
make ? The passion of anger has already given a 
blow to his judgment. Anguish has taken possession 
of it before reason. It would be of service that our 
disputes were decided by wagers ; that there might 
be a material mark put upon what we lost, to the 
end that we might keep an Account of it, and that 
my man might tell me, “ My ignorance and obstinacy 
** cost me last year a hundred crowns at several 
times.” I cherish and caress truth in what hand 


* Cic. de Finibus Bon. et Mai. lib. i. 
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soever I find it ; I cheerfully surrender to it ; I open 
my conquered arms to it as far off as I can see it 
approaching, and I take a pleasure in being reproved, 
provided it be not with an air too deriding and im- 
perious. And I accommodate myself to my accu- 
sers more frequently for civility sake than for the 
sake of amendment, choosing to gratify and encou- 
rage a freedom to admonish me, by my ready sub- 
mission to it. Nevertheless it is hard to bring the 
men of my time to it. They have not the courage 
to correct, because they cannot bear to be corrected 
themselves. And they always speak with dissimula- 
tion in one another’s presence. I take so great a 
pleasure in being judged and known, that it is in a 
manner indifferent to me in which of the two forms 
I am so. My imagination so often contradicts and 
condemns itself, that it is all one to me if another do 
it, especially considering that I grant no more autho- 
rity than what I think fit to his reproof. But I am 
angry with the man who is so surly, which I know 
some arc, as to be sorry for his admonition if it be 
not credited, and takes it for an affront if it be not 
immediately followed. As Socrates always received 
the contradictions to his arguments with a smile, it 
may be said that his strength of reason was the 
cause, and that the advantage being certain of fall- 
ing on his side, he accepted them as matter of new 
victory. Nevertheless we see, on the contrary, that 
there is nothing in .the case tliat renders our senti- 
ment so delicate as an inclination to pre-eminence, 
and a disdain of the adversary ; and that, therefore, 
the weaker disputant has reason to take in good part 
those contradictions that correct and set him right. 
In earnest, I rather choose to keep company with 
those who gall me than those who fear me. It is an 
insipid and a hurtful pleasure to have to do with peo- 
ple who admire and make way for us. Antisthenes 
commanded his cliildren “ Never to take it kindly, or 
“ as a favour, from any man who commended 

9 
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“ them.”* I find I am much prouder of a victory 
which I gain over myself, when, in the very heat of the 
contention, I surrender to the strength of my adversa- 
ry's argument, than I feel pleasure in a victoiy which 
I obtain over him by means of his weakness. In short, 

I receive and admit of all manner of attacks that are 
direct, how weak soever ; but I am qjuite out of pati- 
ence with those that are not made in fopij. I little care 
what the subject is ; the opinionaare all one to me, and 
the victory is to me a thing almost indilferent. I can 
argue a whole day together peaceably, if the debate 
be carried on with order.' I do not require strength 
and subtlety so much as method ; I mean the order 
which is every day observed in the wranglings of 
shepherds and shop-boys, but never among us. If 
they start from the subject it is uncivil in them ; and 
yet it is no mor^ than what we do ourselves ; but their 
tumult and impatience does not carry them from 
their point. They pursue the thread of their argu- 
ment. If they prevent, and do not stay for one 
another, they at least understand one another. 

Any one answers too well for me, if he answer 
what I say. But when the dispute is confused 
and irregular, I quit the substance, and adhere to 
the form with anger afid indiscretion, and fall into a 
testy, malicious, and imperious way of disputing, of 
which I am afterwards ashamed. It is impossible to 
deal sincerely with a fool. My judgment is not only 
depraved under the hand of so impetuous a master, 
but my conscience also. 

Our disputes ought to be prohibited and punished Dispute* 
as well as other verbal crimes. What vice t do they not conductei 


♦ Plutarch, Of False Shame, chap. 12. 'O Tlf«A5{ 

j^Ontaigne haS 

confounded this Antisthenius, or Antistfteneus, as the Latin trans- 
lation of Plutarch calls him, with the chief of the Cynic sect, who 
never had the surname of Hercules, which Plutarch gives to An- 
tisthenius, and is constantly called Antisthenes. 

f The description which Montaigne gives, from this place, to 
the mark f , in page 173, of the faults that commonly attend 
our disputes, is very just, and very agreeably expressed. Pere Bou- 
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ought to be create and accumulate, being always governed and 
edMhe’iii commanded by passion ? We first quarrel with the 
conse- arguments, and then with the men. We learn to 
♦Cm?” dispute purely for the sake of contradicting; and 
vrhilst every one contradicts, and is contradicted, 
it falls''©ut that all that is got by the dispute is the 
loss and annihilation of the truth. Plato, therefore, 
in his Republic, prohibits this exercise to fools and 
ill-bred people. To what end do you go about to 
inquire into a subject of one who knows not any 
thing that is worth knowing ? It is doing no injury 
to the subject when a man leaves it in order to see 
which way to treat it. I do not mean a way that is 
artful and scholastic, but one that is natural and ob- 
vious to a solid understanding. What will it be in 
the ©nd ? One goes to the east, the other to the 
West. They lose the main point, arid scatter it in a 
crowd of incidents. After storming for an hour, 
they know not what they are looking for. One is 
low, the other high, and the third sideling. One is 
taken with a word and a simile : another is no longer 
sensible of the opposition made to him, he is so en- 
gaged in his pursuit, and thinks of following his own 
course, and not yours : another, finding himself too 
weak to hold the argument, fears all, refuses all, and, 
at the very beginning, mixes and confounds the sub- 
ject, or, in the veiy height of the dispute, stops 
short and grows silent by a peevish ignorance, aflTect- 
ing a haughty contempt, or a silly modesty of avoid- 
ing contention. This man, provided ne strikes, 
cares not how much he lays himself open. The 
odier If counts his very words, and weighs them for 
reasons. Another is beholden only to his (Stentor- 

hours was so pleased that he has inserted it almdst verbatim 

in lib. iii. of nis Art de f^nser, chap. 20, sect. 7, but without di- 
^rectly ascribing the honour of it to Montaigne, whom he only 
points out by the vague charactfer of the Celebrated Author; 
whereas he ought most certainly to have named Montaigne ex- 
especially after having just criticised him in the same chap* 
great severity, to call it no worse, when he not only quoted 
words, but named him without any scruple. 
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like) voice, and his lungs. Hei'e is one that draws 
inferences against himself, and another that deafens 
you with -prefeces and impertinent digressions.t 
Another falls into downright railing, and picks a 
quarrel for nothing, in order to get clear of the com- 
pany and conversation of a wit that is too hhrd tor 
him. This last looks not into the reason of things, 
but draws a line of circuinvallation about you, with 
the logic of his clauses, and the rules of his art. 

Who now does not enter into a distrust of theriirstranse 
sciences, and doubt whether he can reap any solid 
advantage from them for the necessities of life, con- science, 
sidering the use we put them to. Nihil sanantibus 
Uteris,* as Seneca calls it. Who has got understand- 
ing by logic ? Where are all its fine promises ? 

Nec ad meiiiis vivendum, nec ad commodius disseren- 
dum : “ It neither makes a man live better, nor 
“ discourse more pertinently.” Is there more bal- 
derdash in the brawds of fish- women than in the pub- 
lic disputes of the men of this profession ? I would 
rather that a son of mine should learn the language 
of the taverns than the babble of the schools. Take 
a master of arts, and discourse with him, does he not 
make us sensible of this artificial excellency ? Does 
he not captivate the women,, and such ignoramuses 
as we are, by the admiration of the strength of his 
reasons, and the beauty of his method ? Does he 
not govern and persuade us as he will ? Why does a 
man, who has so great advantage in matter and ma- 
nagement, mix railing, indiscretion, and rage, in his 
disputations ? Strip him of his gown, his hood, and 
his Latin j let him not batter our ears with AristotlSj^ 
in his /juris naturalihm, you will take him for one of 
us, or worse. By that complication and confusion of 
language with which they overpower us, they appear 
in the light of jugglers, whose feats of activity strifcq 
and impose upon our senses, but do not at all shock 
our belief; and, their slight of hand excepted, they 


* Seneca, ep. 59. 
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do nothing but what is common and mean. They 
are not the less fools for their being more learned ; I 
love and honour knowledge as much as they who 
possess it ; and, if a right use be made of it, it is 
the most noble and powerful acquisition of mortals : 
but in those (of whom there is an infinite number) 
who establish their sufficiency and value upon that 
basis, who* appeal from their understanding to their 
memory, suo aliena umbra latentes,* and can do no- 
thing but by book, I hate it, if I may venture to say 
it, something worse than stupidity itself. In my 
country, and in my time, learning has improved for- 
tunes sufficiently, but the mind not at all. If it 
meets with dull souls it overcharges and suffocates 
them, leaving them a crude and undigested mass ; 
but, as for such as are free of all clogs, it readily 
purifies and subtilises them. It is a thing of a qua- 
lity almost indifferent ; a very useful accomplish- 
ment to a sublime soul, but to others pernicious and 
mischievous ; or ratheir a thing of very precious use, 
that will not suffer itself to be purchased at a low 
rate. In some hands it is a sceptre, in others a 
rattle. 

It is me- But to proceed : what greater victory do you 
wa«a”e- convince your enemy that he is 

nent^that not able to cncountcr you ? When you get the 
better of your position, it is truth that wins ; when 
puiation. you get the advantage of order and method, it 
is you that 'wifi. I am of opinion tliat, in Plato 
and Xenophon, Socrates disputes more for the sake 
of the disputants than of the dispute, and more to 
instruct Luthydemus and Protagoras in the know- 
ledge of their impertinence than in the impertinence 
of their art. He grasps at the first subject, like one 
who has a more profitable aim than to explain it, 
namely to clear the understandings which he takes 
upon him to cultivate and exercise. It is our proper 

> 

^ Seneca, epist. 33. i. e. Wg are always translatoi’s, and never au- 
thors. ♦ 
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business to be stirring, and upon the hunt after 
truth; and, if we prosecute the chase ill and imper- 
tinently, “we are inexcusable. To fail in seizing, it 
is another thing. For we arc born to search after 
truth, though it is the province of a greater power 
to possess it. It is not, as Democritus said, coiifcealcd 
in the unfathomable deeps, but rather elevated to an 
infinite height in the divine knowledge. The world 
is but a school of inquiiy. It is not who shall enter 
the field, but who shall perform the best courses. 
He may as well play the fool who speaks the truth, 
as he who utters a falsehood ; for we are upon the 
manner, not the matter of speaking. It is my hu- 
mour to regard the form as much as the substance, 
and the advocate as much as the cause, accoi'ding to 
the rule laid down by Alcibiadcs. And I amuse 
myself every day in reading authors, without mind- 
ing their learning ; their method being what I look 
for, not their subject. Just so too I hunt after the 
conversation of some celebrated genius; not that 
he may teach me, but that I may know him ; and 
that then, if he be worth it, I may imitate him. It 
is in every man’s power to speak truly, but tlie talent 
of a few only to speak methodically, prudently, and 
fully. By consequence, the falsity which proceeds 
from ignorance, does not offend me, but the folly of 
it. I nave broke off several advantageous bargains 
by reason of the impertinent wrangling of those 
with whom I treated. I am not m#ved once in a 
year at the faults of those over whom I have any 
power ; but for the stupidity and obstinacy of their 
allegations, and their foolish and brutish excuses, vre 
are every day ready to seize one another by the col- 
lar. They neither understand what is said, nor why,* 
and answer accordingly, which is enough to make a 
man mad. I never feel any severe shock in my 
head but when it is knocked by another head ; and 
am more ready to compound for the crimes of my 
domestics than their rashness, impertinence, and 
folly. Let them do less, provided they are capable 
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of doing it right. You live in hopes of warming 
their affection to you ; but from a blockhead, there 
is nothing worth to be had, or hoped for. 

But what if I take things otherwise than they are ? 
fault in a It is possible I may ; and, therefore, I accuse my 
beabirto“own hnpatience ; and hold, in the first place, that 
hear with gucli impatiencc is as vicious in him who is in the 
of right as in him who is in the wrong. For it is 
always a tyrannical sourness not to be able to 
bear a form different from one’s own. Besides, 
there really is not a greater, more constant, and 
more unaccountable folly than to be moved and 
provoked at the follies of mankind ; for it chiefly 
makes us quarrel with ourselves, and the ancient 
philosopher never wanted occasion for his tears 
whilst, he considered himself. Miso,* one of the 
seven sages, who was of the temper of Timou and De- 
mocritus, being asked, “ What he laughed at, being 
“ alone ?” made answer, “ For the very reason 
“ because 1 laugh alone.” How many silly things, 
in my opinion, do I say and answer every day of my 
life j and then how many more according to the opi- 
nion of others ? If I bite my own lips at it, w'hat 
must others do ? In short, w'e must live among the 
living, and let the river run under the bridge without 
our care, or at least without our being disturbed. 
To speak the truth, how comes it that we can^eet a 
man with a hump-back, or any other deformity, 
without being atigry at it ; and cannot bear to meet 
with a person who is of a wrong head, without put- 
ting ourselyes.Hito a passion ? This criminal sour- 
ness sticks mofe to the judge than to the crime. Let 
us always have., this saying of Plato in our mouths, 

“ Do not I think things wrong because 1 am wrong 
“ myself? Am not I myself in fault ? May not my 
■ “ admoiution rebound upon myself?” A wise and 
_ divine check this, which lashes the most universal 
Mid common error of mankind. Not only the re- 


* DIog* Laert. in the L^e of Miso, lib. U sect. 108* 
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proaches that we cast upon one another, but our 
reasons also ; our arguments and controversies are 
generally liable to be retorted upon us, and we are 
hurt with our own weapons. Of this antiquity lias 
left me very grave examples. It was said ingeni- 
ously, and very pertinently, by Erasmus, in his 
Adages, Stercus cuique suum bene olet. We see no- 
thing behind us. We expose ourselves to laughter a 
hundred times a day, while we laugh at our neigh- 
bour, and detest in others the very faults that are 
more conspicuous in ourselves, and which we admire 
with wonderful impudence and inadvertency. It 
was but yesterday that I saw a man of good sense 
pleasantly and justly ridiculing the folly of another, 
who batters the ears of all companies T«ith the cata- 
logue of his genealogies and alliances, above Half of 
them false (for they whose titles are most dubious 
and uncertain, are the most apt to fall upon such 
ridiculous topics), and, at the same time, had he 
looked at home, he would have found, that he was 
altogether as intemperate and impertinent in publish- 
ing and crying up the pedigree of his wife. O ! the 
impertinent assurance with which the wife sees her- 
self armed by her own husband ! If he understood 
Latin we would say to him, 

A^esis hccc non insanit satis sua sponie^ insilga.^ 

If of herself she be not mad enough. 

Be sure to urge her to the utmost proof. 

I do not say that no man should accuse who is not 
clear himself; for then th6 one wouliii ever accuse, 
not even he that is clear from the ^me so^ of stain ^ 
but I mean, that while our judgment ^Is upon 
another whose name is then in question, it does not 
exempt us from an internal and severe jurisdiction. 
It is an office of charity that the man who cannot 
reclaim himself from a. vice, should, nevertheless, 
endeavour to remove it in another, in whom, per- 

* Ter. Andria, act iv. scene 2, ver. 9. 
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haps, it may not have taken so deep and malignant 
a root. Neither do I think it a pertinent answer to 
him, who admonishes me of my fault, to tell him 
that he is guilty of the same. What does this 
signify ? The admonition is, notwithstanding, true 
and useful. If we had a good nose our ordure 
would be the more offensive to us, because it is our 
own. And Socrates is of opinion, that whoever 
should find himself^ his son, and a stranger, guilty of 
any violence and wrong, ought to begin with him- 
self, to present himself first to the sentence of jus- 
tice ; and, in order to purge himself, to implore the 
assistance of the hangman. The son should take 
place next, and then the stranger. If this precept 
seem a little too severe, he ought, at least, to pre- 
sent ^limself the first to the sting of his own con- 
science. 

That which The scnscs, which perceive things only by external 
*ens'e?de" -our proper and first ^udgcs ; and it is 

termincs no wonder if, in all the parts of our social duty, 
there is so perpetual and universal a mixture of 
gravity, ccremonics and superficial appearances, insomuch that 
fwtanc therein consists the best and most 'effectual part of 
<)f the Qur civil government. It is still man with whom we 
" have to do, whose condition is wonderfully corporeal, 
thousand for thosc wlio, of late years, have aimed to erect 
silly things such a contcmplativc and immaterial exercise of re- 
Oou/“!1 ligio” ^or us, let them not wonder if there be some 
lips. who think it had slipped and vanished through their 
fingers, ha,d it not continued among us as a mark, 
title, 'a,nd instrument of division and partition, more 
than by plielf As in a conference, the gravity, the 
robe, and the fortune of the speaker, often give a 
reputation to vain and silly arguments ; it is not to 
be presumed, hut that a gentleman so attended, and 
that strikes such an awe, has some sufficiency in him 
that is more tlian common ? and that the man to 
whom the king has given so many commissions and 
offices, a man of so solemn and supercilious a coun- 
tenance, must be a person of greater abilities than 
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another who salutes him at a great distance, and 
who has no employment. Not only the words, but 
the grimaces of those people, are considered, and 
put to the account, every one making it his business 
ta give them some fine and solid construction. If 
they condescend to common conversation, and you 
offer them any thing but approbation and reverence, 
they knock you down w'ith the authority of their 
experience : they have heard, they have seen, they 
have done so and so ; you are crushed with ex- 
amples. I would choose to tell them that the fruit 
of a surgeon’s experience is not the history of his 
practice, and his calling to mind that he has cured 
four people of the plague, and three of the gout, 
unless he knows how to extract something from it 
on which to form his judgment, and make us Sensi- 
ble that he is thereby become the wiser in the use of 
his art. As, in a conceit of music, we do not hear 
a lute, a harpsichord, and a flute alone, but one 
blended harmony of all the instruments together. 
If they are improved by travelling, or by their 
posts, their understanding will make it appear. It 
is not enough to count the experiments : they nnist 
be weighed and sorted, digested and distilled, in 
order to extract the arguments and inferences which 
they carry with them. There were never so many 
historians. It is always good and useful to attend to 
them, for they furnish us every where with excellent 
and commendable instructions from the magazine of* 
their memory, which, doubtless, is of great impor- 
tance to the support of life. But it is not this we 
seek for now : w'e examine whether these relaters 
and collectors of things are commendable them- 
selves. I hate every kind of tyranny, both in words 
and deeds. I heartily set myself against those vain 
circumstances which deceive our judgment through 
the senses,} and, whilst 1 narrowly observe these 
extraordinary grandees, I find that, at best, tliey are 
but men as otliers are : 
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Rants enim ferme sensus communis in ilia 
FmtunaJ^ 

• For *tis rare 

If wealth uncommon, common sense can share. 

Pej^aps, we think them less than they are, by 
pc*ar*ome. reason they undertake more, and make a greater 
parade, and at the same time do not perfiwm what 
fooiLvb they engaged in. There must be more vigour and 
are"in'fact. Strength in the bearer than the burden. He who 
* has not exerted his full strength, leaves you to guess 
whether he has still more, and whether he has been 
tried to the utmost of what he is able to perform. 
He who sinks under his burden, discovers the mea- 
sure of his strength, and the weakness of his shoul- 
ders'. This is the reason why we find so many more 
silly mortals among the learned than there arc 
others. Some of them would have made good hus- 
bandmen, good merchants, and good artificers: their 
stock of natural vigour was proportioned to those 
callings. Knowledge is a thing of great weight : 
they faint under it. Their genius has neither vigour 
nor dexterity enough to display and distribute this 
rich and powerful matter, nor to make use and 
advantage bf it. It has no prevailing virtue but in 
a strong nature ; and such natures are vary rare. 
The ^vfihk ones, says Socrates, spoil the dignity of 
philosophy by handling it. It appears useless and 
vicious when it is not well placed.t Thus it is that 
they spoil and make fools of themselves.: 

Hmnani qualb simulator simm oris. 

Quern, puer, arridenif, pretioso stamine serum 
y davit, midasque nates ac terga reliquit, 
laidibrium mensUi.% 

* Juv. sat. viii. ver. 73. 

f Like precious liquor which is spoiled if poured into a vessel that 
is not dean. 

Sincerum est nisi ms, quodcurngue infundis, acescit. 

Tainted vessels sour thejr contents. 

t Claudian in Eutrop. lib. L ver. 303, &c. 
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Just like an ape that, sprung from mimick race, 

With various aspects counterfeits man’s lace. 

Which boys, for sport, with silken vest adorn. 

But leave its buttocks bare, to raise their scorn. 

Nor is it enough for those who govern and command 
us, who have the world, as we say, in a string, to' be 
men of common understanding, and to be able to 
do what we can ; for if they are not very much 
superior to us they are far below us, since as they 
promise more they ought to perform more. 

Yet silence in them not only gives them an air ofsiicnceu 
respect and gravity, but often also conduces to their “abuuile 
profit and service. Megabysus, going one day to see to the 
Appelles in his painting room, sat still a long time 
without speaking a word ; but at last, beginning to 
discourse of his performances, he received this harsh 
reprimand from him : “ Whilst thoii wast silent* 

“ thou seemedst to be some person of great ac- 
“ count, because of thy chains, and thy pompous 
“ appearance; but now that we have heard thee 
“ speak, there is not the meanest boy in my work- 
“ shop that does not despise thee.” His magnificent 
habit, and his great state, condemned his ignorance 
the more, while he talked of painting so imperti- 
nently. He ought to have said nothing at all, and 
not betrayed his superficial and conjecture know- 
ledge. How many fools, in my time, have passed 
for men of prudence and capacity, by reason of 
their gravity and taciturnity ! 

Dignities and offices are of necessity conferred The 
more by fortune than by merit, and kings are often 
blamed for it wrongfully. On the contrary, it is a ‘■••bated 
wonder that they should have so much fortune with 
so bttle skill : 

Principis est virtm maxima, nosse suos.f 

* Plutarch, in his treatise How to distinguish tite Fliitt9fer j&om 
the Friend, ctep. 14. ’ . 

f Martial, lib. viii. epig. \3, ver. uli. 
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No jrrcator virtue can a prince enjoy 
Tlian well to know the men he would employ. 

For nature has not given them a sight that can ex- 
tend to so many people, to discern where lies the 
preference, and to penetrate into our breasts, where 
our will and worth arc best to be known. They 
must make choice of us by conjecture and trial ; by 
our family, wealth, learning, and by the voice of the 
people ; all very weak arguments. Whoever could 
find out a way to form a right judgment of this^ 
and to choose men by reason, would, by so doing, 
establish a perfect form of government. 

V hoiiior Nay more, he has brought this grand affair to a 

»urrrs8 be point. Tliis is saying something, but not enough : 
prolirof for this opinion is justly admitted, that we are not 
mfficienej. judgc of counscls by events. The Carthagi- 
nians* punished their generals for giving wrong ad- 
vice, though it was attended with happy success ; 
and the people of Rome often refused mumph for 
great and very advantageous victories, because such 
success was not to be expected from the general’s 
conduct. We commonly see, in the transactions of 
the world, that fortune, to show us her power in all 
things, and W'hich takes pleasure in mortifying our 
presumption, not lieing able to make fools wise, she 
makes them happy in spite of virtue, and is forward 
to ffivdur those operations which are most purely of 
her own plan. Hence it is that w^e daily see the 
sipipl^ among us bring very great business, both 
puMic ; iftnd private, to an issue : and as Sirannez,t 
the Persian, made answer to those who wondered 
how his afiaifs succeeded so ill, considering that his 

* The Carthagi^iths^are said to have haaged up their generals, 

S ough victorious, "if t|W advice Uiey acted by was wrong, Tit. Liv, 
». xxxviii, cap. 48. 

t Oit istthar,^inunnei> Sufi^iSf, at we read it in Plutarch, in his 
l^lvgue.to thh'R^markablf Sayii^ pf the ancldnt Kings, JPrihoes, 
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deliberations were so wise : “ That he was sole 
“ master of his purposes, but the success of his 
“ af^irs was wholly in the power of fortune.”* 
These may return the same answer, but with a con- 
trary bias. Most of the affairs of this world are 
performed by accidents : 

Fata viam invenmnt.\ 

The Fates are sure to find j|, way. 

The eveiit often justifies very foolish conduct. Our 
iiitei-pOsition is as it were but a thing of course, and 
more commonly a consideration of use and example 
than of reason. Being amazed at the greatness of a 
deed, I have formerly been acquainted, by those 
who have performed it, of their motives and their 
address, and have found nothing therein but very 
ordinary advice ; and the most common and cus- 
tomary arc also, perhaps, the most sure and con- 
venient for practice, if not for show. What if the 

{ dainest reasons arc the best planned ? What if the 
owest, the basest, and most beaten, are best adapted 
to afikirs ? In order to preserve the authority or the 
Counsels of kings, it is not necessary that prophane 
persons should participate in them, or see farther 
into them than the first out-line. My consultation 
skims over the subject a little, and slightly considers 
it by the first aj^arances. The stress and main of 
the business I have been used to resign to heaven ; 

Permit te divis cceiera.X 
Leave to the gods the rest. 

Good fortune and IB fortune arc, in my opinion, r!h«n - p 
two sovereign powers. It is a folly to think ri»at*^jy. 
human prudence can play the part of fortune j ahd^oM 
vain is his attempt who presumes to compwhend®®**®®*' 
causes and consequences, and to lead the pri^lcess 
of his design, as it were, by the hand : vain, espe- 

* rfutarefi, in the preface, d>ove tnenddnsd, tOdie lteAvkabie 

Sayings. 

+ Virg. .®neid* lib* iii, ver. 
j Hojat. lib. uode 9, var* 9* 
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cially in military deliberations. There never was 
greater circumspection and military prudence than 
has been sometimes seen amongst lis. Could it be 
thRt men were afraid of perishing by the. way, that 
they reserved themselves for the catastrophe of the 
game f I even affirm, that our very wisdbm and 
consultation, for most part, follow the conduct of 
chance. My w;ll and my reason are sometimes 
moved by one impulse, and sometimes by another ; 
and many of those movements govern themselves 
without me. My reason has uncertain and casual 
agitations : 

Verlunlur species cmimonim^ et pectora motus 

None alios, alios, dum rtulila ventus agebat, 

Concipimt.* 

Now one impression in their bosoms dwells ; 

Another, when tlie wind the clouds dispels. 

V 

If we but observe who are the men of the greatest 
sway in citips, and who do their own business best, 
we shall commonly find that they are men the least 
qualified. Women, children, and fools, have had the 
fortune to govern la,rge dominions equally well with 
princes of the greatest abilities ; and we find, says 
Thucydides, that the stupid governors out-number 
those of better understandings. We ascribe the 
effects of their good fortune to their prudence : 

Ui quisque fortuna uiitur, 

Ita prcPi.ellet ; atque exinde sapere ilhim omnes dAcimts.^ 

According to their w'calth all men we prize } 

The rich are sure to be cried up for wise. 

Wherefore I make no manner of scruple to declare, 
that’ events are slender proofs of our worth and 


capacity. 

How we Now I was upon this point, that there needs no 
are morc than to see a man raised to honour ; though we 
j^i^”“^^knew hifo but three days before to be a man of little 


* Virg. Geor. lib. i- ver. 420, *c. 
t Plautus b Pseud, act ii sc. S, ver. 13. 
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consequence, yet an idea of his greatness and suffi* 
ciency insensibly steals upon our opinions j and we 
persuade ourselves that as he increases in equipage 
and credit, so he increases in merit. We judge of 
him not according to his worth, but, as we do of 
counters, according to the prerogative of his rank. 
Let luck but turn, so- that he fall again, and be 
mixed with the common crowd, every one inquires 
with astonishment into the cause of his having been 
raised so high. “ Is it he?” say they. “ Did he 
“ know no better when he was in place ? Are 
“ princes so easily satisfied ? Really we were in fine 
“ hands.*’ This very thing is what I have often 
seen in my time. Nay the mask of greatness, which 
is represented in comedies, in some measure afiects 
and deceives us. What I myself adore in kings, is 
the crowd of their adorers. All reverence and sub- 
mission is due to them, except that of the under- 
standing. My reason is not obliged to bow and 
bend, but my knees are. Melanthius, being asked 
what he thought of the tragedy of Dionysius, said, 
“ I have not seen it, it is so obscured with lan- 
** guage.”* And most of those, who judge of 
the discourses of great men, should say, I did not 
understand its drift, it was so obscured with gravity, 
grandeur, and majesty. Antisthenes one day per- 
suaded the Athenians t to give ordfer that their asses 
might be as well employed in the tillage of their 
lands as their horses. The answer made to him was, 
that “ The ass was an animal not born for such 
** service.” “ It is all one,” replied he, “ you need 
“ only command it to be done j for the most i^o* 
“ rant and incapable men that you employed in 
** your military orders, immediately become worthy 


* Plutarch, in his treatise of Hearing, chap. 7 of Amyot’s truis- 
lation. 

f Diog. Laert. in the Life of Antisthenes, lib, vi, sect* 8, wherS 
this is told in a manner somewhat different, hut in the main it 
amounts to the same thing. 
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Mon- 
taigne apt 
to suspect 
n man's 
ability 
from tlie 
moment 
that he is 
preferred 
lo a great 
post. 


Important 
advice for 
forming a 
right iudg- 
ment of a 
man's ca- 
p4S>ty in 
conversa- 
tion, 


« by yOtir employing them.” Uhis is much like 
the custom of many nations \vho, Tvhen they have 
chosen a king, canonize him $ and do not think it 
enough to honour him, if they do not also adore 
hint. .The people of Mexico, after the ceremonies 
of his coronation are over, dare no more to lotdc 
him in the face ; but, as if they had made him* a 
god, as well as a king, among the oaths they make 
him take, to maintain their religionj lawSj and liber- 
ties, to be valiant, just, and courteous ; he swears 
also to make the sun travel with its usual light, to 
make the clouds distil at the proper season, the 
rivers to run in their channels^ and to make the 
earth bear all things necessary for his people. 

I dissent from this common practice, and have the 
more distrust of a man’s capacity when I see it ac- 
companied with a great fortune, and the public ap- 
plause. We ouglit to consider of how great advan- 
tage it is for a* man to speak when he pleases, to 
chwse his subject, to break off the argument, or 
change it with a magisterial authority, to defend 
himself against those who argue with him by a nod of 
the head, a smile, or by sdcnce, in the presence of an 
assembly trembling with reverence ^d respect. A 
itian of a monstrotis fortune, oflfeting to give his 
iudcmertt in a slight dispute that was foolishly set on 
fbot at his table, ^began in these very words « He 
“ who says otherwise than so or so, must be a liar, 
« or an ignoramus.” Pursue this philosophical 
poiat sword-in-hand. 

Thc^C is another observation I have made^ that 
' has-been of great service to me, which is, timt in 
t- disputes and conferences, all the phrases which wo 
thii^ good, are not immediately to be ^cepted. 
Most men are rich in borrowed stock. One man 
may happen to say a good thing, to give an excellent 
miwer, a^d advance a notable sentence without 
knowing th& force of it, gThat a mm is not master 
iiif all liat le borrows may be, perhi^y venfied m 
^elf. It is hot always necessary to yield presently 
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to what is advanced, whatever truth or beauty it has. 
Either a man must heartily oppose it, or draw back, , 
on pretence of not understanding it, to try in all 
parts how it is lodged in its author. It may happen 
that we may embarrass ourselves, and help to push 
the argument too far. I have sometimes, in the 
necessity and heat of combat, made pushes that have 
gone through and through, beyond my design and 
expectation. I only gave them in number, buf they 
were received by weiglit : in like manner, when I 
contend with a brisk disputant, I please myself with 
anticipating his conclusions ; I ease him of the trou- 
ble of explaining himself, I endeavour to prevent hi« 
imagination whilst it is yet springing up and imper- 
fect ; the order and pertinency of his understanding 
warns and tlireateiis me at a good distance. With 
these 1 take a course quite contrary. I must under- 
stand and suppose nothing but by them. If they 
give judgment in general terms, “ this is good, this 
“ is bad,” and that they happen t« be in the right, 
see if it be not fortune that hits it off for them. Let 
them circumscribe, and limit their judgment a little, 
why, or bow is it so. These universm judgments, 
which I see so common, signify nothing. These are 
men who salute a whole people in a crowd together. 
Such as have a perfect knowletlge of them take no- 
tice of, and salute them particularly, and by name ; 
but it is a hazardous attempt. From hence I have 
frequently seen it fall out that shallow wits, affecting 
to appear ingenious in taking notice of the beautiful 
passages in a work which they are reading, fix their 
admiration with so ill a choice, that, instead of dis- 
covering the author’s excellence to us, they only es^ 
pose their own ignorance. It is a false exclmmdaon 
to say, “ this is fine,” after having heard a whole 
page of Virgil. By this means the cunning imes 
save their credit. But to undertake to follow him 
by a passage here and there, and, with a po^tive 
and approved judgment, to attempt the observing 
where a good author surpasses himself, weighing the 
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terms, phrases, inventions, and various excellences, 
one after another, by all means foibear it. Vtdendum 
fit non niodo, quxd quisque loqxxatur., sed etianiy quid 
quisque sentiat, atque etiam, qud de causd quisque 
sentiat We aie not only to observe what every 
“ one says, but also what he thinks, and for what 
“ reason he thinks so.” I every day hear fools say 
things that are not silly. If they say a good thing, 
let us examine where they had it. We help them to 
make use of this fine expression, and of that fine 
argument, which is not their own, and wdiich they 
oxuy have in keeping : they bolt them out at a ven- 
ture, and by guess ; we make them turn out to their 
credit and esteem. You lend them a hand, but to 
what puipose ? They do not think themselves obliged 
to you tor it, and become still the gieater block- 
heads. Never second them j let them go on in their 
own way ; they wdll handle the subject like people 
afi’aid to burn their own fingers. They neither dare 
to change its situation nor Hght, nor to dive into it. 
Shake it ever so little, it slips through their fingers ; 
and, be their cause ever so good and strong, they 
give it up to you. These are fine weapons, but have 
not good hafts. How many times have I seen the 
proof of them. Now, if you go to explain things 
to them, and confirm them, they catch at it, and 
immediately steal the advantage of your interpreta- 
tion, by saying, “ That was what I was going to say; 
“ that was just my thought, and if I did not express 
** it so clearly it was for want of language.” This 
is mere gasconade. There had need be malice itself 
employed to correct this haughty stupidity. Hege- 
sias’s doctrine, that we are neither to hate nor ac- 
cusei, but to instruct, is right elsewhere; but here 
it is injustice, and inhumanity, to relieve and set him 
right, who cares not for it, and is the worse fiir it. 
1 love to let them sink deeper, and entangle them- 
selves more imd more in tho mire, till at last, if it be 


* Cic. de OiEc. lib. i. cap. 41. 
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possible, tlicy may own their mistake. Folly and 
nonsense are not to be cured by admonition, of 
which we may properly say, as Cyrus did to the per- 
son who importuned him to make an harangue to his 
army just before a battle, viz. that men are not im- 
mediately rendered valiant and warlike by a fine 
oration, no more than a man suddenly becomes a 
musician by hearing a fine song. These are appren- 
ticeships that are to be served before-hand by a long 
and constant discipline. We owe this care, and this 
assiduity of correction and instniction, to our own 
people ; but to go and preach to the first person that 
passes by, and to lord it over the ignorance and folly 
of the first we meet, is a custom that I heartily ab- 
hor. I j arely do it, even in private discourse, and 
sooner give up my’causc than proceed to such retro- 
grade and magisterial instnictions. My temper is 
unfit either to speak or write for petty princes. But 
in things wliich are said in common, or amongst 
others, however false and absurd I think them, I 
never oppose them cither by word or sign. 

As to the rest, nothing puts me so much out of The most 
conceit with a fool, as that he pleases himself more 
than any man of sense can reasonably please liiinself. m * « 

Jt is a misfortune that prudence forbids us self-con- 
tentment and confidence, and sends us always away “'’•'s 
discontented and diffident in cases, 'where obstinacy 
and rashness fill those that are guilty of them with 
joy and assurance. The ignorant are they who look 
back at other men over the shoulder, always return- ■ 
ing itom the -combat fiill of joy and triumph. And 
this haughtiness of style, afid gaiety of counteiiafll!)i»» 
often gives tliem the advanta^, in the»opinio|i 
by-standers, who are conunonly weak and 
of rightly judging and discerifing the real adviuitaf^ 
Obstinacy and vehemence in (pinion is the suriiib 
proof of stupidity. Is there any thing So positive, 
resolute, Scornful, contemplative, seripMs, aw grave 
as an ass I 
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tii« 5 nscful- May wc not incorporate in discourse and conver- 
”*art and satioH tlic sharp and pointed expressions which mirth 
bold le- and femiliarity introduce among friends, pleasantly 
c^iivcm- and briskly jesting with, and bantering one another? 
tion. xhis is an exercise for which my natural gaiety fits 
me well enough ; and, though if be not as temous 
and serious, as that other exerciM which I mentioned 
just now, it is every whit as acute and ingenious, 
and, ^ Lycurgus thought, altogether as useful. For 
my part, 1 contribute more freedom than wit to it, 
and am more obliged to luck than to invention ; but 
I am perfect in suffering, for I can bear a retaliation 
that is not only tart, but indiscreet also, without being 
at all moved. And whenever I am attacked, if I 
have not a brisk repartee ready, I do not trouble 
myself by pursuing the subject with a nauseous im- 
pertinent eontest, bordering upon obstinacy. I let 
it dropi am glad to give up the point, and wait a 
better opportunity to take satisfaction. No mer- 
chant is always a gainer. Most men, when their 
strength fails them, change their countenance and 
voice ; and, by an unseasonable indignation, instead 
of revenging themselves, accuse at once their own 
folly and impatience. In these jovial moments we 
sometimes pinch the private strings of our imperfec- 
tions, which, when composed, we cannot touch 
without offence; and we hint our defects to one 
another to our advantage. 

Tliere are other rough and indiscreet contentions, 
after the French manner, which I mortally hate. I 
have a tender skin, whichis sensible of the least fouch. 

I in my time, known twO princes of our royal 
Uo^^fkteixed, who lost tlieir lives by such a dispute. 
It is unhandsome, at play, to fall out and fight. 

l^en I have a mind to judge of . any one, I ask 
him how he likes Id^self, to what d<^ree his speech 
or his work pleases him. I bar those fine apologies : 
•’I 4id it okiy niy pa§time ; I was not an hour 
about it i il'have not looked over it since.” 
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AHatum mediis opus est incudihus istis.* 

Tliii work, unfinisVd, from the anvil came. 

Well but, say I, set those pieces aside, and give wiiat mp- 
one that represents you entire, such an one as you 
would be measured oy. And then what do yofl think , 

is the best part of your performance ? Is it this part, 
that ? the grace or tne subject, the invention, the 
judgment, or the learning ? For I commonly find, submitted 
that men are as wide of the mark ih judging of their “• 
own works, as those of others ; not only by reason 
of the fondness they have for them, but for want of 
ability to know and distinguish them. The work, 
by its own merit and fortune, may second the work- 
man, and outstrip him beyond his invention and 
knowledge. For my part, I do not judge of the 
value of other men’s works more obscurmy than of 
my own ; and the rise and fall of my Essays, in my 
estimation, is very wavering and inconstant. There 
are many books that are useful upon account of their 
subjects, from which the author derives no praise ; 
and there are good books, as well as good works, 
which are a disgrace to the operator. I may write 
of the manner of our feasts, of the fashion of our 
clothes, and may treat of them with an ill grace. I 
may publish the edicts of my time, and the letters 
of princes that are handed about. I may make an 
abridgment of a good book (though all abridgments 
of good books are silly t), which book may come to 
be lost, and the like. Posterity may receive singular 
benefit from such compositions ; but wliat honour 
shall I get, unless it be by mere good luck ? A great 

g art of the authors of note are in this condEion. 

everal years ago, when I read Philip de Comipes, 
who is, doubtless, a very good author, I took 

* Ovid. Trist. lib. i. eleg. 6, vcr. 

f fiiQfiiebpdy> however, has thpught fit to publish a kind of abridg- 
ment of Montaigne’s Essays (called L’Esprit dea Essais, SfC.) but, 
as if the abrtd^ent had been mad^only to justify:Montaigne^s ob- 
servation, it died as it were in its birth, and is like to be ever 
reprinted. 


9 
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of this, as an uncommon maxim, That a man 
“ should be cautious of doing his master so much 
** service as to hinder him from meeting with a just 
** reijuitai.” I ought to commend the invention, 
not htm ; for I not long ago met with it in Tacitus, 
who says, “ That benefits give us pleasure, while they 
“ arc not too great to be requited ; but, when they far 
** exceed that, hatred is returned instead of thanks.”* 
And Seneca does not sci'uple to say, Nam gut non 
putat esse turpe non reddere, non vuU esse cut red- 
dat : t “ He who thinks it a shame not to make a 
requital, wishes the man, to whom he owes it, 
** was not in being.” Quintus Cicero says, a little 
more faintly, Qm se non puiat satis facere, amicus 
esse nullo modo potest .t “ He who thinks it not in his 
“ power to make you satisfaction, can by no means 
“ be your friend.” The subject, according to 
what it is, may procure the wiiter a reputation for 
learning, and a' good memory ; but to inspect him, 
and see what tdents are most his own, and most 
worthy, and the vigour and beauty of his genius, 
it is necessary to know what is his own, and what is 
not so } and, in that which is not his own, to consi- 
der how much we are obliged to him for the choice, 
disposition, ornament, and language, which he has 
furnished. What if he has borrowed the matter, and 
spoiled the form, as often happens? We, who have 
have little acquaintance with books, are in this diffi- 
culty, that, when we meet wuth some beautiful in- 
vention in any modem poet, any powerful argument 
in a preacher, we dare not, however, commend them 
for it, till we have first informed ourselves by some 
learned man whether the same be their own, or bor- 
rowed. TillThen I am always on my guard. 

A digret. 1 have very lately read the history of Tacitus, 
cerni^("th«« the beginning to the end (which is the more re- 
geniwb,Bnd markable in me, as it is twenty years ago since I 

♦ Tacit. AnnSl. Jib. iv. cap. 18. i Seneca, ep. 81. 

t Q. Cicer. de Fetitione Consulatus, cap. 9. 
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stuck to any one book an hotir together), and I did it character 
at the persuasion of a gentleman whom France holds Tacuuf, 
in very great esteem, ftot only fot his Own wOrth, 
blit for a constant ap|)earance of capacity and virtue, 
which is discovered in many of his brothers. ,I do 
not know ally authot that, in a public narrative, haS 
interwoven such refnarks -on manners, and particular 
inclinations ; and I am of a quite contrary opinion 
to him, which is. that, being especially to write the 
lives of the emperors of his time, so various arid ex- 
traordinary in every shape, and to relate so many 
notable actions, as their cruelty particularly ]|jro- 
duced in their subjects, he had more important and 
more engaging matter to discourse of, and to relate, 
than if he had been to describe battles, arid universal 
commotions ; insomuch, that I often find Frim insipid 
when he runs over the deaths of those' brave men, 
as if he feared we should think them too numerousi 
and tedious. This kind of historiography is by much 
the most useful. Public commotions depend most 
upon the conduct of fortune ; private ories ripOh 
Our own. This work of Tacitus is rather a judgment 
given upon facts, than a deduction of history. 'Ihere 
rire more lessons thin stories in it : it is not a boedt 
to read, but to stady and learn : it is full of opinions, 
some ri^ht, others wrong ; it is a nursery of ethiOs 
and polities, for the use and ornament of such as 
have any share in the government of the world. He 
always uses solid and vigorous argumerits in a sharp 
subtle manner, acOordiiig to the affected style of 
that age : and was so fond of the sublime that, where 
shm'pness and subtlety were wanting in the matter, 
he supplied the defoeft with lofty swelling words. 

Sfis way of Writing is much like th|i|pf Seneca. 

His style ariems to me to be the more ^\'ous. Sene* 
ca’s more aharp. But Tacitus's history is the most 
proper for a trOpbfcd, sickly statev aaours is at pre- 
sent ; arid you^ would often say, that hei both; pmrita 
and pinches us, ; ' 

They who doubt of his integrity, plainly enough 

VOL. III. O 
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Tacitiia, confess tli^y do not like him in other respects. His 
^Dcere his- Opinions are solid, and lean for the most part, to- 
torian, and wa*ds the Roman affairs. Nevertheless, I am a lit- 
iTe pnbifr tie out of temper with him for judging more severely 
good, has of Pompey, than suited with the opinion of those 
p^mpey woi tKv mcH that livod in the same time, and treated 
loo severe- with him ; and for thinking Pompey, in r 11 respects, 
like Marius and Sylla, excepting that he was more 
close.* His intention, in the management of affairs, 
has not been exempted from ambition, nor revenge ; 
and his very friends w'ere afraid that his victory 
W'ould have transported him beyond the bounds of 
reason j but not a degree so much beyond all re- 
straint. There is nothing in Pompey’s life that 
carries the marks of such express cruelty and tyran- 
ny. Neither ought we to compare sumidon to evi- 
dence j consequently I do not believe Tacitus in this 
matter. Supposing his narratives to be genuine and 
right, it might, perhaps, be argued, even from 
hence, that they are not always exactly applied to 
the Conclusions of his judgments, which , he always 
follows, according to the bias he has taken, often 
beyond the subject he opens to us, to which he has 
not deigned to give the least regard. He needs no 
excuse for hadng approved of the religion of his 
time, as it was enjoined by the laws, and for having 
been ignorant of the true religion. This was his 
misfortune, not his fault. 

Whether I have principally considered his judgment, and do 
not fully understand it every where ; a,nd these 
jadginenf words, particularly, in a letter which Tiberius, when 
grapMna old and sick, sent to the senate, ‘f What shall I 
meriu™”** ''^rfte to you, sirs, or how shall 1 ‘write to yop, or 
the Mrate““ what shaM pot write to you at this juncture ?t 
** May the JPIs and goddesses lay a worse punish- 
“ ment uptfh me, than what I feel eveiy dajr, if I 
** know.” I do not see wily he should so positively 
apply them to a stinging remorse of Tiberius’s con- 

' ^ Tacit Hist. lib. ii. cap. 38. f Tacit Acnal. lib. vi, cap. 6. 
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science. At least, when I was in the same case, I 
perceived no such thing. 

This is also deemed to me a little mean in Tacitus,* Blamed ik 
that, being to say he had exercised a certain ho- ro"'inak.ng 
nourable office of the tnagistracy, he excused, him- an .ipoiogy 
self by saying that he did not mention it by way of['‘j"p^'f * 
ostentation. This seems'a little too low an expres- i'i‘n sf in 
sion for such a genius as his was ; since for a man 
not to do himself justice, implies some want of, cou- 
rage ; one of a rough and lofty judgment, which is 
also safe and sound, makes use of liis own example 
upon all occasions, as well as those of others ; and 
gives evidence -as freely of himself as of a third person. 

We are to supersede these common rules of civility 
in favour of truth and liberty. 1 presume not only 
to speak of myself, but of myself alone. When I 
write of any thing else, I mistake my way, and lose 
my subject : yet I am not indiscreetly cnamoui'ed 
with or so bigotted to, and enwrapped up in myself, 
that I cannot distinguish and consider myself apart, 
as I do a neighbour, or a tree. It is equally a failing 
for a man not to discern all his ability, or to say 
more than he sees in himself. We owe more love to 
God than to ourselves, and know him less •, yet we 
speak of him as much as we please. 

If the writings of Tacitus make any discovery of The cha- 
his qualities, he was a great man, upright and bold ; x“ “'f,' 
not of a superstitious, but of a philosophical, and be judged 
generous virtue. wrufagi’ 

A man may think him bold in his stories; as wliere TacUnsr 
he says that a soldier carrying a bundle of wood, his?"^ 
hands were so irozen, and stuck so fast to it, that be c..m- 
they were severed by it from his arms. I alway^s, in 
such things, submit to such great afbthorities.t pxtrao^di- 
What he says also of Vespasian,! that by the ffivour 
of the god Serapis, he cured a blind woman in Alex-»ar ra. 

* moui's. 

* Domltian^ edidit ludos seculares» Hsque int^tius sa- 
“ cerdatio Quindecimvirali praeditus, actum Pr^tor^ 9U0d non 
jactentiarefero/^ &c. Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. cap. 11. 
t Tacit Annal. lib. xiii. cap- 35. $ Hist, lib. iv, cap. 81. 

O 2 
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Rndria, by anointing her eyes with his spittle, and 
I know not what other miracles : he does it by the 
example and duty of all good historians, who keep 
registers of such events as are of importance. Among 
public accidents are also common rumours and opi- 
nions*. It is their part to relate the things commonly 
believed, not to regulate them. This is the pro- 
vince of the divines aud the philosophers, who are 
the ^ides of men’s consciences. Therefore it was 
that this companion of his, and as great a man as 
himself, very wisely said, Equidem plura transcribe 
qudm credo : nam nec ajffirmare saMinco^ de qaibus 
dubito, nec subdiicere quee accept ;* “ Indeed I set 
“ (fowir more things than I believe j for as I cannot 
“ endure to affirm things whei cof I doubt, so I can- 
‘‘ not smother what I have heard.” And this other j 
H(Bc neqiie ajjfinnaj'e neque rej'ellere opcr<c pretium 
est—~fym(je rerum standum est ;t “ It is not worth 
“ while to affirm, or to confute these matters.; we 
“ must stand to report and as he wrote in an age 
when the belief of prodigies began, to decline, he 
says, he would not, nevertheless, omit to insert in 
his annals, and to give a place to things received by 
so many worthy men, and with so great a reverence 
of antiquity, fhis was well said. Let them deliver 
lis history more as they receive than believe it. I, 
who am a monarch of the subject I treat of, and 
who am accountable to nobody, do not, however, 
believe every thing I write. I often hazard the sallies 
of my fancy, of which I am, very diffident, as well as 
certain quibbles, at which I shake my ears ; but I let 
them take their chance. I see that by si:^qh) things 
sqme get reputation : it is not for me alpoe to judge. 
I present myself standing, and lying on my fece, my 
back, my right side and my left, and' in ail my natu- 
ral postures. Wits, ftiough e^ual ip force,, are not 
always equal in tk^te and application'. This is what 
' ' 

* CurtijOi^ lib. tju chap. l» translated by Vaugelasu 

t Tit. ^iiv. bb* i. »n the preface, and lib. viiL cap. G. 
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my memory has fiirnished me with in gross, and 
with uncertainty enough. All judgments in the 
gross are weak and imperfect. 


CHAPTER VlII. 

Of Vanity. 

There IS not perhaps any panity more euptess, ivion* 
than to write of it so vainly. That which the divi- ‘“jf "'J* ^ 
nity has So divinely d^ivered of it tons, ought to be^o^ogy 
carefully and continually meditated by men of un-Jj"''i.j^‘^|)Jg 
derstanding. Who sees not that I have taken athisrcgWir 
road, in which I shall incessantly and casilv jog on, humourr." 
so long as I can cohie at ink and paper ? I can give 
no account of my life ly my actions ; fortune has 
placed them too low : 1 must do it by my fancies. 

And yet I have seen a gentleman who only commu- 
nicated his life by the workings of his belly : you 
might sec in his house a regular range of closestool- 

I ians of seven or eight days standing : that was all 
lis study, all his discourse ; all other talk stunk in 
bis nostrils. These here, but a little mere decent, are 
the excrements of an old mind, sometimes hard, 
sometimes loose, and always indigested ; and when 
shall I have done representing the continual agita- 
tion and mutation of my thoughts, on whatever 
subject comes into my head, seeing that Diomedes* 

* Ilore Montaigne seems to have relied simply upon his memory, 
and to have mist^en Diomedes for Dydimusthe grartimaVian, who, 
as Seneca mys, wrote four thousand books on questions of vain lite- 
rature, which wall the principal study of the ancient grammarians. 

In some of these books was an hiqui^ into Homer’s native coun- 
try ; in others, who was the true, mbtfter of .i^neas ; in score, whe- 
ther Anacreon was the greater whore-mastery or drunkard; in 
others, whether Sappho waS a common stmit^et : aiid the like 
things whidi were better unlearned, if you knew them. Seneca, 
epist. 88. 
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wrote six thousand books upon the sole subject of 
grammar ? What then must be the product of loqua- 
city, if the world was stuffed with such a horrible load 
of volumes to facilitate pronunciation and free utter- 
ance ? So many words about words only. O Pytha- 
goras,' why didst not thou lay this tempest ! They ac- 
cused one Galba of old for living idly ; he made an- 
swer, “ That every one ought to give account of his 
“ actions, but not of his leisure.”* He was mista- 
ken, for justice takes cognizance of, and passes cen- 
sure even upon those that pick straws. 

But there should be some restraint of law against 
foolish and impertinent scribblers, as well as against 
vagabonds and idle persons ;# which, if there was, 
both I and a hundred others would be banished the 
kingdom. I do not speak this in jest : scribbling 
seems to be a symptom of a licentious age. When 
did we write so much as since our civil wars ? When 
the Romans so much, as when their commonwealth 
was running to ruin ? Besides that the refining of 
wits does not make people wiser in state policy. This 
idle employment springs from hence, that every one 
applies himself negligently to the duty of his voca- 
tion, and is diverted from it. The corruption of the 
age is a fund to which each of us contribute. Some 
treachery, others injustice, irreligion, tyranny, ava* 
rice and cruelty, according as they are in power ; 
and the weaker sort, of which I am one, contribute 
folly, vanity, and idleness. It seems as if it were the 
season for vain things when the hurtful oppress us. 
In a time when doing ill is so common, to do no- 
thing but what signifies nothing is S(r kind of com- 

* This was a saying of the emperor Galba, in hia life by Sueto- 
nius, sect. 9. It must be allowed here, either that ItCpntaigne did 
not quote this from the original, or that his memory &iled him ; for, 
if he had moaned the entberor Galba, he would not have balled him, 
as he here doe^; one Galba of old.. This is so pliable, that in the 
edition of his Essam jilted at P^ris in 1602, oy Abel I’Angelier, 
ill; ^t part of the md& jcferruig Ao this passage, care is taken to 
jo^nt out expressly, tl^, .thb Galba here mentioned is to be dis- 
f^qislied from tlie cmp»dF of this name. 
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mendation. It is my comfort, that I shall be one of the 
last that shall be called to account ; and whilst the 
greater offenders are taken to task, I shall have lei- 
sure to amend ; for it would, metMnks, be against 
reason to prosecute little inconveniences, whilst we 
are infected with the greater. As the physician, 
Philotimus, said to one who presented him his finger 
to dress, and who he perceived, both by his com- 
plexion and his breath, had an ulcer in his lungs : 

“ Friend,” said he, “ this is not a time for you to 
“ be paring your nails.’** 

And yet I saw, some years ago, a person whose Howstaifs. 
memory I have in very great esteem, who in the 
vety height of our grdkt disorders, when there was 
neither law nor justice, nor magistrate that perform- them. ” 
ed his office, any more than there is now, published 
I know not what pitiful reformations about clothes, 
cookery, and chicanery in law. These are amuse- 
ments wherewith to feed a people that are ill used, 
to show that they are not totally forgot. Those others 
do the saide, who insist upon a strict prohibition of 
the forms of speaking, dances, and games, to a peo- 
ple totally abandoned to all sort of execrable vices. 

It is no time to bathe and clean a man’s self when 
he is seized with a violent fever. It is for the Spar- 
tiates only to fiill to combing and curling them- 
selves, when they are just upon the point of running 
head-long into some extreme danger of their life. 

For my part, I have yet a worse custom, that if Montaigne 
my shoe go awry, I let my shirt and my cloak do so^^Vm^ 
too ; I scorn to mend myself by halves : when I am ^"ate in 
in a bad plight, I feed upon mischief ; I abandon fh™ adver- 
myself through despair ; let myself go towards the“‘y* 
precipice, and, as the saying is, “ throw the helve . 

“ after the hatchet.” I am obstinate in growing 
worse, and think myself no more worth my own care ; 

I am either good or ill throughout. It is a favour 


* Plutarch, in his Treatise how to cUi^i^uish the Flatterer from 

the Friend, chap. SI. 
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to me, that thp desolation of this kingdom falls out 
in thp desolation of my ago i I am less concerned 
tliat my ills he multiplied than that my goods be dis- 
turbed. ITie words 1 utter in misfortune, are words 
pf spite. My courage sets np its bristles instead of 
letting them down ; and, contrary to others, I am 
more devout in good than evil fortune, according to 
the precept of Xenophon, if not according to his 
reason, and am more ready to turn up my eyes to 
heaven to return my thanks, than to crave ; I am 
more solicitous to improve my health when I am 
wed, than to recover it whep \ have l(M it. Pros- 
perities are the same discipline and instruction to 
me, that adversities and persecutions are to others : 
as if good fortune were inconsistent with a good 
conscience men never grow good, but in ill fortune. 
Good fortune is to me a singular spur to modesty 
and moderation. Entreaty wins me, a menace checks 
me, favotu makes me bend, fear stiffens me. 

Amongst human conditions this is very common, 
pipasing to viz. to be better pleased with strange things than our 
“*”■ own, and to love motion and change : 

Jpsa dies ideS tios ^raio perUdt baustu 
Quid pernmtaHs hora recurrit aquis.* 

The sun itself makes the more pleasant tour. 

Because it changes horses every hour. 

I have my share. Those who follow the other ex- 
treme by being pleased with themselves, who value 
what they have above all the Test, and conclude no 
beauty can be greater than what they see, if they 
are not wiser than we, are really more happy. I do 
not envy their wisdom, but their good fortune. 
This greedy appetite for new and upknovm things 
makes me the more desirous of travel: but many 
more •circumstances contribute to it. | am very 
willing to withdraw from the gQveriim^nt of my 
femily. There is, I confess, a kind of convenience 

* Arbiter. %8g. 
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In commanding, though it were but in a barn, and 
to be obeyed by one’s servants : but it is too uniform 
and languishing a pleasure, and is moreover of ne- 
cessity mixed with many vexatious thoughts ; as one 
while the poverty and the oppression of your de- 
pendance; another, quarrels amongst neighbours; 
another while the encroachment they make upon 
JQU afBicts you : 

Aut verl^atce grandine vinece, 

Fundusque mendax, arlore mmc aquas 
Culpante, nunc iorrmiia agros 
Syaeraf nunc hy ernes iniquasJ^ 

Whether his vines be smit with hail, 

Whether his promis'd liarvest fail. 

Perfidious to his toil ; 

Whether his drooping trees complain 
Of angry venter's chilling rain. 

Or stars that parch the soil, 

and that God scarce in six months sends a season to 
the satisfaction of your bailiff; but that, if it serves 
the vines, it hurts the meadows : 

Aui nimiis torret fervoribus cetherms sol^ 

Aut suhiti perimml imhresy g^Hd^seque pruincB, 

Flobraque vmiarum vioimfo i%rhiHe vexant.f 

Whether the sun, with its too scorching pow’rs, 

up the fruits, or clouds them drown wiih showVs j 
Or, chill'd hy too omcli snow, they soon decay ; 

Or sudden whirlwinds blow them all away. 

To which may be . added, the new and neabmade 
slioe of the man of old,t that hurts your foot j and 
that a stranger does not understand how much it 
coats you^ and what you contribute to maintain 
that show of order which is seen in your family, and 
which |ierhaps you buy too dear, 

I late to the government of a family. They The go- 
whom nature sent into the world before me^ eased ^7^ fiwiij 

* Herat, lib. iii, ode 1, ver. 25, f bucr0t. lib. v. ver 216, &c. 

% Plutorch^a Life of Paulus ^milius, 
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more trou- me of that troublo for a long while : so that I had 
alrTimrd, already taken another turn more suitable to my hu- 
and lini ’ mour ; yet for so much as I have seen, it is an em- 
by au^' ploymcnt more troublesome than difficult. Whoever 
«hor. is capable of any thing else, will easily be capable of 
that. Had I a mind to be rich, that way would seem 
too long; I had served my kings, a more profitable 
traffic than any other. Since I pretend to nothing but 
the reputation of having got nothing, as I have squan- 
dered nothing, conformable to the rest of my life, im- 
proper either to do good or ill of any moment ; and 
that I only desire to rub on, I can do it, thanks be to 
God, without any great attention. At the worst, 
always prevent poverty by lessening your expense : 
it is that which I make my great concern, and to 
live within bounds before necessity compels me. As 
to the rest, I have sufficiently settled my thoughts 
to live upon less than I have, and to live contentedly. 
Non cEstimatione' census, verum victu, atque cultu, 
terminatur pecunice modus:* “ It is not by the value 
“ of our possessions, but by our diet and clothing 
“ that our expenses should be regulated.” My real 
need does not so wholly take up all I have, but 
misfortune may fasten her teeth without biting me 
to the quick. My presence, as contemptible as it is, 
and as little as I know of matters, is of service in my 
domestic affairs ; I employ myself in them, but it 
goes against the grain, considering also, that while 
I burn my candle at one end by myself, the other end 
is not spared. 

Tiir n. Journeys do me no harm but only by their ex- 

pense, wnich is great, and more than I am well able 


^ Cicen Paradox. vi\ caf . 2. Mere common sense demonstrates 
this to the lowest class of people, who, when they see a purse-proud 
creature, ridicule him by ’saying ; ‘‘ If he is so rich, let him dine 
“ twice a day.” This, though a common sarcasm (in France), 
contains a wise hint, v&ty little known to most great men, who for 
want of it are engaged in em|ileying^ one half of their lives to ren-^ 
der the other wretdied^ 
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to bear ; being always wont to travel with not only^**! not 
a necessary, but a handsome, equipage. 1 must from it. 
make them the shorter and the fewer, and therein I 
spend but the surplus, and what I have reserved for 
such purpose, delaying and timing my motipn till 
that be ready. I desire not that the pleasure of go- 
ing abroad should spoil the pleasure of my being 
retired at home. On the contrary, I intend they 
shall nourish and favour one another. Fortune has 
assisted me in this, that since my principal pro- 
fession in this life was to live at ease, and rather to 
have nothing to do than too much, she has spared 
me the necessity of growing rich, to provide for a 
multitude of heirs. If there be not enough for one, 
of that whereof I had so much plenty, at his peril 
be it ; his imprudence will not deserve that I should 
wish him any more. Every one, according to the 
example of Phocion, provides sufficiently for. his 
children, who provides for them so as they bear a 
resemblance to himself. 1 should by no means like 
Crates’s way. He left his money in the hand of a 
banker, with this condition ; that if his children 
were fools, he should then give it to them ; if 
witty, he should then distribute it to the foolish 
among the people. As if fools, for being less ca- 
pable of living without riches, were more capable 
of using them. So it is tjiat the damage which is 
occasioned by my absence, seems not to deserve, so 
long as I am able to support it, that I should wave 
the occasions of diverting myself from that trouble- 
some attendance. 

There is always something that goes cross. The D„me,tie 
affairs one while of one house, and then of another, a**'™*™ 
almost distract you. You pry into every thing too^rstiig. 
near ; your perspicacity hurts you here as well as in 
other things. I steal away from occasions' of vexing 
myself, and turn from the knowledge of things that 
go amiss; and yet cannot I so order it, but that 
every hour I stumble at something or other that dis- 
pleases me. And the tricks which they most con- 
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ceal from me» are those that I best know. Some 
there are that a man himself must help to conceal, 
that they may do the less mischief. Vain vexations, 
vain sometimes, but always vexatious. The small- 
est and slightest impediments are the most piercing : 
and as small letters most tire the eyes, so do little 
afKiirs the most disturb us. A route of little ills 
more offend than the violence of any single one, how 
great soever. Domestic thorns, the more numerous 
and delicate they are, they prick the deeper j and 
without warning, easily surprise us, when we least 
suspef^t them. 1 am no philosopher. Evils oppress 
me according to their importance, and they import 
as much according to the ff>rm as the matter ; and 
very often more. I see farther into them than the 
vulgar, yet I have more patience. Finally, they vex 
me, if they do not hurt me. Life is a tender thing, 
and easily disturbed. Since my face looks a little 
more morose (-Nemo enim resistit sibi cum cceperit 
impelli :* “ For no man recovers himself', after he 
“ once begins to stoop”)* the most trivial cause 
imaginable, I irritate that humour, which afterwards 
nourishes and exasperates itself of its own accord ; 
attracting and heaping up matter upon matter 
whereon to feed : 

StiUicidi cttsum Uipidem c(tvat.\ 

A falling drop at last will cave a stone. 

Gutta cavat saxum non vi, sed scope cadendo. 

These continual trickling drops corrode and prey 
upon me. Ordinary inconveniences are never light, 
the^ axe continual and irreparable ; and when they 
spring from family-concerns are continual and inse- 
paraMe. Whe^t I consider my afi^irs at a distance 
and in gross, I £nd, perhaps, because my memory 
is none of the beshj that they have improved hitherto 
beyond my reason and reckoning. Methinks my re- 
venue is greatra; than it is : the prosperity betrays 


* Seikcca, epist. 18. 


f Locret lib. i. ver. 314. 
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nae *■ but ■when I pry more narrowly into the busi- 
ness, and see how all things go separately : 

Turn vsro in euros anhmtm diducinius omnes* 

< Thea my iNreast 

Is with ianumerable cares caress’d. 

I have a thousand things to desire and to fear. To 
give them quite over is very easy for nje to do ; 
but to look after them without trouble is very hard. 

It is a miserable thing to be in a place where every 
thing you see employs and concerns you. And I 
fancy that I more cheerfully enjoy the pleasures of 
another man’s house, and with freer and purer re- 
’lish. Diogenes,t according to my humour, answered 
him who asked what sort of wine he Kked best, 

“ That w'hich is not my own.” 

My father took a delight in buildingat MontaigBe, Montaigne 
where he was born ; and in all the management ofhatiiK>.»a»i* 
domestic affairs, I love to follow his examples and 
rules; and shall engage those who are to succeed 
me, as much as in me lies, to do the same. Could I do ^urcdVrfp. 
better for liim, I would ; and am proud that hiawilt 
is still performing and acting by me. God forbid, 
that I should ever fail in any resemblance of Ufe to 
so good a father. As I have taken in hand to- finiaU 
a certain, old wall, and to repair a ruinous piece of 
building, I have really done it more out of respect 
to his design, than to my own satisfaction ; and anit 
angry at myself, for being so lazy that I have not 
proceeded farther to finish what he began in his 
house ; and the more, because I am very likely to 
be the last possessor of my race, and to give the last 
hand to it. For, as to my own particular applica- 
tion, neither this pleasure of bailing* which they 
say is so bewitching, nor hunting, nor gardens, nor 
the other pleasures of a retired lifoj are capable of 
giving me much amusement. Andiit is what. l am 

^ Virg, JEn, lib. v. ver. 720. 

f Diag, liaert* in the. Life, of Diogenes the Cynic, lib* yi. sect ,34*. 
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angry at myself for, as I am for all other opinions 
that are incommodious to me ; which I would not 
so.' much care to have vigorous and learned, as I 
would have them easy and convenient for life. They 
are true and sound enough, if they are profitable 
and pleasing. Such as, hearing me declare my ig- 
norance in husbandry, whisper in my eai’, that it 
is out of disdain that I neglect to know the instru- 
ments of husbandry, its season and order ; how they 
cultivate my vines, how they graft, and to know 
the names and forms of herbs and fruit, and the 
dressing the meat by which I live, with the 
names and prices of the stufis I wear, because I have 
set my heart upon some sublimer knowledge, hurt' 
me in saying so. This is folly, and ratlier stupiditj”^ 
than glory ; I had rather be a good horseman than 
a good logician : 

Quin tu nliquid saltern, potiiis quorum indiget usus, 

Fiminihus rrCoLlique paras deiexere junco f* 

Miud rather what the wants of life demand ; 

To weaving willow twigs apply thy hand. 

We embarrass our thoughts about the general con- 
cern, and about universal causes and effects, which 
are very well carried on without us, and leave our 
own business behind, with the care of our own per- 
sons, whiph are nearer to us, than that of any man 
whatever. Now I am indeed for the most part at 
home, and wish to be better pleased there than 
elsewhere : 

, Sit mecE sedes utinam senectcc, 

Sit inodus lasso marts, et viarum, 

MilitKSque.f 

May th^ which was the Grecian’s seat 
Afford my age a calm retreat ; 

Be it my port of rest and ease. 

From waifare, joarneys, and rough seas. 

I know not whether or no I shall bring it about ; I 
could wish, that instead of some other parcel of his 

* Virg. eclog. ii. ver. 71. 

9 


\ Herat. Ub. ii. ode 6, ver. 6. 
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estate, my father had consigned to me the passionate 
affection ne had in his old age to lus economy. He 
was happy in that he could accommodate his desires 
to his fortune, and satisfy himself with what he had. 
State-philosophy may to much purpose condemn the 
meanness and sterility of my employment, if *I can 
once come to relish it as he did. I am of dpinion, 
that the most honourable calling is to serve the pub- 
lic, and to be useful to many. Fructus enim ingeniiy 
et virtutisy omnisque proistantia, turn maximus acci- 
pitUTy quum in proximum quemque confertur :* “ We 
“ reap most advantage from wit, virtue, and all 
“ sorts of merit, when every one of our nearest re- 
“ lations has a share of it.” For my part, I quit all 
claim to it ; partly out of laziness, and partly out 
of conscience ; for where I see the weight that lies 
upon such employments, I perceive- also the little 
means I have to contribute to them ; and Plato, 
who was a master in all political government, never- 
theless abstained from them. I content myself with 
enjoying the world without being perplexed with it, 
and only to live an irreproachable life, and such a 
one as may neither be a burden to myself, nor to 
any other. 

Nev^er did any man more full and freely resign 
himself to the care and government of a third person, ‘Jll'Jwdaban. 
than I would do, had I any one to trust in. One 
my wishes at this time would be, to.,have a son-in- govera-"^ 
law that knew how to humour my old age, and - 

lull it asleep; into whose hands I might deposit 'frjend!"* * 
the chief and sole management and use of all my 
goods, that he might dispose of them as I do, and 
get by them what I get, provided that he had a heart 
truly grateful and friendly. But, what shall we say, 
we live in a world where loyalty in one’s own chil- 
dren is unknown. 

He that has the charge of my purse upon travel, h® 
has it purely, and without control ; so that he consSiac** 


* Cicero de Aniicitia, cap. 19. 
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in his do- might easUy deceive me in reckoning ; and, if he 
mestics. ^ jjQt ^ devil, I obHgc him to be honest, by so en- 
tire a trust: Multi fa Here docuirunti dum timent 
falUt et altis jus peccandi suspicando fecerunt :* 
Many have taught others to deceive, by fearing 
“ to tie deceived ; and by suspecting them, have 
** given them a handle to be unjust.” The most 
common security I take of my people, is their igno- 
rance : I never suspect any to be vicious till I have 
found them so, and reptwe the most confidence in the 
younger sort, who I think are least corrupted by 
bad examples. I had rather be told at two months 
end, that I have expended four hundred crowns, 
than to have my ears dinned every night with three, 
five, and seven ; and yet 1 have suffered as little as 
any body by this kind of larceny. It is true, I am 
willing enough not to know it ; I do, in sonie soi't in 
good earnest, harbour a kind of ]>erplexed, uncer- 
tain knowledge *of my money ; for to a certain pro- 
portion, I am content with room to doubt. One 
must leave a little tor the infidelity or indiscretion 
of a servant : if we have enough in gross to do our 
business, let the overplus of fortune’s liberality run 
a little more freely at her mercy ; it is the gleaner’s 
perquisite. After jdl, I do not so much value the 
fidelity of my people, as I contemn their injury. 
What a vile and ridiculous thing it is for a man to 
set his heart on his money, to delight himself with 
handling and telling it ! That is the way by which 
avarice makes it approaches. 

He avoided In eighteen years that I have had my estate in my 
*ion"Jtr bands, I could never prevail with myself, either 
hi* on u of- to inspect my deeds, or my principal affairs, which 
ought of necessity to pass through m^ knowledge 
fence. and ca*e. It is not a philosophical disdain of worldly 
and transitory things. My taste is not refined to 
that degree ; and I value them at least at what they 
are worth : but it is in truth an inexcusable ana 


*** Seneca> opisst* 3* 
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childisli laziness and negligence. What would I not 
rather do than read a covenant, and sooner than be 
a slave to my own business, and to tumble over a 
bundle o^' old musty deeds ? or, which is worse, 
those of another man, as so many do now a-days to 
get money ? I grudge nothing but care and trouble, 
and aim at nothing so nnfuch as to be quite careless 
and indolent. I was much fitter, I believe, could 
it ' have been without obligation and servitude, to 
have lived upon another man*s fortune : yet I do not 
know, when I examine it nearer, whether, according 
to my humour, what I suffer from my affairs, and 
servants, and domestics, has not in it something 
more abject, troublesome, and tormenting, than 
there would be in serving a man better born than 
myself, who would guide me with a gentle rein, 
and a little at my own ease. Servitus ohcdicnfia cst 
fracti anhni, et ahjecti, arhitrio carentis stio :* “ Ser- 
“ vitude is the obedience of a broken spirit and an 
“ abject mind, wanting its own free-will.” Crates Poverty 
did worse, who threw himself into the franchise of po- 
verty, only to rid himself of the inconveniences and 
cares of his family. This is what I would not do; 

I hate poverty equally with pain ; but I could be 
content to change the kind of life I live for another 
that was meaner, and had less business. When ab- 
sent from home, I stripped myself of all such 
thoughts ; and would be less concerned for the ruin 
of a tower, than I am, when present, at the fall of 
a tile. My mind is easily composed when 1 am at a 
distance, but suffers as much as that of the meanest 
peasant at what happens in the place where I am. 

The reins of my bridle being wrong placed, or a 
strap flapping against my leg, will put me out of 
humour a day together. I raise my courage well 
enough against inconveniences, lift up my eyes 1 
cannot. 

Semuxt 0 siiperi, sensus. 


v'OL. nr. 


• Cicero, paradox, v. cap. 4'. 
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The senses ! O ye god% the smses ! 

I am at home responsible for whatever goes amiss. 
Few masters, I speak of those of middle rank, as 
mine is (and if there be any such, they a^e happy), 
can rely so much upon another, but that great part 
of the burden will lie upon their own shoulders. 
This takes much from my grace in entertaining 
strangers, so that I have perhaps drilled some 
rather out of expectation of a good dinner, than by 
my behaviour ; and I lose much of the pleasure I 
ought to reap at my own house, from the visits and 
company of my friends. The most ridiculous car- 
riage of a gcnueman in his own house, is when he is 
bustling about the business of the family, whisper- 
ing one servant, and frowning at another. It ought 
insensibly to slide on like a gentle stream ; and I 
think it equally unhandsome to talk much to their 
guests of their entertainment, whether by way of 
bragging or excuse. I love order and cleanliness, 

Et cantharus, et lanx 

Ostendunt mihi me.* 

Glasses well rins’d, my table always grace. 

And dishes shine, in which I see my face. 

more than profusion : and at home have an exac. t 
reigard to necessity, little to outward show. If fa 
footman foils to cuns at another man’s house, or if ' a 
dish be spilled, you only laugh at it. You sleep whils t 
the master of the house is stating a bill of fere witl » 
his steward, for your next day’s entertainment. U 
speak according as I do myself, esteeming neverthe- 
less good husbandry in general, considering hoiv 
pleasant aii amusement a quiet and happy manageV 
roent, carried regulariy on, is to some natures ; and; 
not .willing to annex my own errors and incon- 
veniences to the thing, nor to Oobtradict Plato, who 
looks upmi it as the most pleasant employment for/ 
every one to do his own business, without wrong tcV 


llorat. lib. i. epist. 5, ver. 23,.^^ 
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another. When I travel, I have nothing to care for 
but myself, and the laying out of my money; 
which IS disposed of by one single precept. 

■Too many things are required to the raking it Mon- 
together, of which I have no notion; in spending itJ^’^J’fjU^* 
I understand a little, and how to give my expenses to 
reputation, which is indeed their principal use. But m«nov. but 
I rely too vainly upon this which renders it unequal how 
and unfashionable, and moreover immoderate, in o"ut!*’^ ' 
both views. If it makes a show, if it serve the turn, 

I indiscreetly let it run, and as indiscreetly tie up 
my purse-strings if it does not shine and please me. 
Whatever it be, whether art or nature, that imprints 
in us the condition of living to please others, it does 
us much more harm than good. We deprive our-, 
selves of our own profit, to accommodate ap- 
pearances to the common opinion. We care not so 
much what our being is, as to ourselves, and in 
reality, as what it is in the public observation. Even 
the talents of wit, and wisdom itself, seem fruitless 
to us, if only enjoyed by ourselves, and if it pro- 
duce not itself to the view and approbation of 
others. There is a sort of men whose gold runs in 
clusters imperceptibly under-ground ; others expend 
it all in plates and leaves, so that to the one a hard* 
is. worth a crown, and others the reverse : the world 
esteeming its use and value, according to the dis- 
play of it. All curious solicitude about riches smells 
of avarice : even the very disposing of it with a too 
punctual and artificial liberality, is not worth a pain- 
ful thought. He that will order his expense to just 
so much, makes it too pinched and narrow. The 
saving or spending money aip of themselves indi^ 
ferent things, and receive no colour of good or ill; 
but according to the application of the will. ^ 

The other cause that tempts me to these journeys, ’*'’’*•'*'* 
is a nonconfijrmity to the present manners of ournm^tof 

A piece of copper money worth three farthing. 

P 3 
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state ; I couUl easily put up with this corruption for 
the sake of the public interest, 

Pejoraque scBcvla Jerri 
Temperibus, quorum sccleri non invenit ipsd 
, Nomen, et a mtllo posuit natura metallo.* 

Worse than the iron age, so bad these times ! 

Nature no metal hatli to name our crimes. 


but not for my own. I am in particular too much 
oppressed. For in my neighbourhood we are of 
late, by the long licentiousness of our civil wars, 
grown old in so riotous a form of state, 

Quippe, ubi fas versiim atqiw nfas.f 

Where impious mortals right and wrong confound. 

that in earnest, it is a wonder how it can subsist : 

Armati terram exeremt^ semperque recentes 
Convedare juvnt preedas, et vivere rapto.X 

With arras upon their backs they plow the soil. 

And their delight is to subsist by spoil. 

In fine, I sec by tnir example, that the society of 
men is maintained and held together at any price : in 
what condition soever they are placed they will still 
close and stick together, both moving and in heaps ; 
as uneven bodies that, shuffled together without 
order, find of themselves a means to unite and settle 
one among another, often better than they could 
have been disposed by art. King Philip mustered 
up a rabble of the most wicked and incorrigible 
rascals he could pick out, and put them all together 
into a city he had caused to be built for that j)ur- 
pose,S which bore their name. I reckon that they 
even from tire vices greeted a government amongst 
themselves, and a commodious and just society. I 
see not one action, either three, or a hundred, but 
manners, in common and received use, so cruel. 


* Juven. sat. 1 3; ver. 28, &c. •]• Geo. lib. i. ver. 504^ 

:J; A irg. lib. vii., ver. TIS. ' 

or Itogues-towu. fljn. Nat. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 11. 
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especially in inhumanity and treachery, whicli arc to 
me the worst ol' all vices, that I have not the heart 
to think of them witliout horror ; and almost as 
much admire as I detest them. The exercise of 
these notorious villanics carries as great signs of 
vigour and fortitude of mind, as of error and dis- 
order. Necessity reconciles and brings men to- 
gether ; and this accidental union is afterwards 
cemented by itself into laws ; for there have been 
as savage ones as any human opinion could conceive, 
which nevertheless have maintained their body with 
as much health and length of life as any that Plato 
or Aristotle could invent. And certainly all these 
descriptions of civil government, feigned by art, arc 
found to be ridiculous, and unlit for practice. 

These great and tedious debates about the best The drift 
form of society, and the most commodious rules to 
bind us, arc debates only proper for the exercise of the seM 
our wits ; as in the arts there arc several subjects 
which have their being in agitation and controversy, 
and hav e no life but there. Such an idea of govern- 
ment might be of some value in a new world ; but 
ours is a world ready made to our hands, and formed 
to certain customs. We do not beget it as Pyrrha 
or Cadmus did theirs. By what means soever we 
may claim the privilege to set it to rights, and give 
it a new form, we can hardly twist it from its wonted 
bent, but we shall break all. Solon being asked, 
whether he had established the best laws he could 
for the Athenians ; “ Yes,” said he, “ of those they 
“ could receive.” Varro excuses himself after the 
same manner, that if they were to begin to write of 
religion, he would say what he believed ; but it 
being already received, he Avould write more ac- 
cording to usance than nature. Not according to 
opinion, but in truth and reality, the best and most 
excellent government for every nation is that under 
which it is maintained. Its form and essential con- 
venience depends upon custom. We are apt to be 
displeased at the present condition j but 1 neverthe- 
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less maintain, that to desire an oligarchy in a popular 
state, or another sort of government in a monarchy 
than that already established, is both vice and folly : 

Aymi Vestal tel que tu le vois eslre j 
‘ S’il est royal ayme la royaute, 

S’U est de pett, ou bien ccarmiinautf, 

Ayme Vaussiy car dim t'y a Jaict nautre.* 

Approve the government, whate’er it be ; 

If regal, praise it in the first degree ; 

Or if 'tis form’d on democratic sway. 

Thou owest still th’ allegiance to obey. 

So wrote the good Monsieur de Pybrac, whom we 
have lately lost, a man of so excellent a wit, so 
sound opinions, and so sweet a behaviour. This 
loss, and that at the same time we have had of 
Monsieur de Foix, are of so great importance to the 
cr« vvn, that I do not know whether there is ^another 
cr upie left in France M'orthy to supply the room of 
-bose two Gascons for sincerity and wisdom, in our 
iiiiig’s council. They were both great geniuses, and 
certainly, according to the age, rare and excellent, 
each of them in his way. But what destiny was it 
placed, in these times, men so remote from, and so 
disproportioned to, our corruptions and intestine 
tumults ? 

Nothing presses so hard upon a state as in- 
novation : change only gives form to justice and 
tyranny. When any piece is out of its place, it may 
be propt ; one may obviate the alteration and cor- 
ruption natural to all things lest they carry us loo 
far fi'om our beginnings and principles : but to un- 
dertake to new mould so great a mass, and to change 
the foundations of so vast a building, is for them to 
do, who, to make clean, rub all out ; who are for 
reforming particular defects by an universal confu- 
sion, and for curing diseases by death : Non tarn 
commutandarum quam evertendarum rerum cupidiii 
** Not so desirous of changing, as of overthrowing 


♦ Pybrac aux quadrina^ 


f Ciccr, Offic. lib, iu cap. U 
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“ things.” The world is incapable to cure jtself ; 
and so impatient of any thing that presses it, that it 
thinks of nothing but disengaging itself, cost what 
it will. We see by a thousand examples, that it 
ordinarily cures itself to its cost : the discharge of a 
present evil is no cure, if there be not a general 
amendment of condition. The surgeon’s end is not 
to deaden the bad flesh, which is but the beginning 
of his cure ; his view is likewise to All up the wound 
with natural flesh, and to restore the member to its 
due state. Whoever only proposes to himself to re- 
move that which oftends him, falls short, for good 
does not necessarily succeed evil ; another evil may 
succeed, and a worse, as happened to Csesar’s as- 
sassins, who brought the republic to such a pass, that 
they had reason to repent their having a hand in it. 

The same has since happened to several others, even 
down to our own times. The French, my contem- 
poraries, know it well enough. All great changes 
shake and disorder a state. 

Whoever would aim directly at a cure, and con- Remark- 
sider of it before he begun, would not be so earnest 
to attempt it. Pacuvius Calavius corrected the vice the dim- 
of this proceeding by a notable example. His fel-^ueJa5'*?h(! 
low citizens having mutinied against their magis-reforma, 
trates, he, being a man of great authority in the city !!”." “^ * 
of Capua, found means one day to shut up the sena- 
tors ill the palace, and calling the people together in 
the square, he told them, that the day was now come, 
wherein they were at full liberty to revenge them- 
selves on tlie tyrants by whom they had been so long 
oppressed ; and whom he had now all alone, and 
disarmed at his mercy: kd vising also, that they 
would call them out severally by lot ; and particu- 
larly determine of each; causing whatever should 
be decreed to be immediately executed ;* with this 
caution that they should at the same instant depute 


* All this is mentioned in Titus Livius, lib. xxiii. cap. 2, 3, and 
touched as 1 think by a masterly hand. 

12 
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some honest man in the place of him that was con- 
demned, to the end there might be no vacancy in 
the senate. They had no sooner heard the name of 
or^e senator, but a clamour of universal dislike was 
raised, against him. I see, says Pacuvins, that this 
man must be put out ; he is a wicked fellow, let us 
look out a good one in his room : immediately there 
was a profound silence, every one being at a stand 
whom to choose. But one, more impudent than the 
rest, ila^^ng named his man, there arose yet a greater 
consent of voices against him, a hundred imperfec- 
tions being laid to his charge, and as many just rea- 
sons presently given for rejecting him. These con- 
tradictory humours growing hot, it fared still worse 
•with the second senator and the third, there being 
as much di'^agreement in the election of the new, as 
there was consent in the putting out of the old. In 
the end, growing weary of this bustle to no purpose, 
they began some one way, and some another, to .steal 
out of the assembly ; every one bearing this resolu- 
tion in his mind, that the oldest and best known evil 
was ever more supportable, than one that was new 
and untried. 

To see how miserably we are torn in pieces : 

For what have we not done ? 

J^/icu cicalriaim., el sceleris piidet, 

Fratrumque ; quid nos dura refit gimus 
JEtas? quid intartum n fasti 
Liquimns r Unde mantis jiiventus 
Metu deonim conlinuit P Qitibtts 
Pepercit oris P* 


Alas ! the shameless scars ! the guilty deeds. 
When by a brother’s hand a broiJicr bleeds ! 
What crimes hat e we, a harden’d age, not dar’d? 
What sacred altars have our rash youth spar’d ? 
Not by the fear of heaven’s wrath debarr’d. 


I do not presently conclude in the style of a 
prophet : 


♦ Her. lib. i. ode 35, wr. S3. 
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Ipsa si relit salus, 

Servare prorsus mm potest liunc J'amUlam,* 

This family does so behave 

That providence them cannot save. 

We are not however perhaps at the last gasp, The 
preservation of states is a thing that, in all likeli- 
hood, surpasses our understanding. A civil govern- 
ment is, as Plato says, a mighty thing, and so hard 
to be dissolved, that it holds out many times against 
mortal and intestine diseases, against the injury of 
unjust laws, against tyranny, the extravagance and 
ignorance of magistrates, and the licentiousness and 
sedition of the people. We compare ourselves in all 
our fortunes to what is above us, and still look to- 
wards our betters: but let us measure ourselves with 
what is below us, there is no one so miserable but he 
may find a thousand examples that will administer 
consolation to him. It is our vice that we more un- 
willingly look upon what is above, than willingly on 
what is below us ; and Solon was used to say, that 
were we to make a heap of all evils together, there 
is no person who would not rather choose to bear 
with those which he suffers, than to come to an 
equal division with all other men from that heap, and 
take his particular share. Our government is indeed 
sick, but thci’e have been others sicker, without 
dying. The gods play at tenuis with us, and bandy 
us cv cry way. Enim xxro dii nos huniines quasi pilus 
habait* 

The stars have fatally destined the state of Rome 
for an example of what they could do in this kind : 
in it are comprised all the forms and adventures that 
concern a state ; all that order or disorder, good or 
evil f()rtune can do. Who then can despair of his 
condition, seeing the shocks and commotions where- 
with she was tossed, and yet supported them all ? If 
the extent of dominion be the health of a state. 


Witness the 
H oiTia n rin- 
pile, ciittl 
Its divers 
iurms. 


Ter. Adel. act. 4, sc. 7, ver. 43. 

I The words of I^iautus iu his prologue to the Captives, ver. 22- 
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which I by no means think it is (and Isocrates pleases 
me, when he instructs Nicocles not to envy princes 
who have large dominions,* but them who- know how 
to preserve those that fall into tlieir hands), that of 
Home was never so sound, as when it was most sick : 
the worst of her fonns was the most fortunate. A 
man can hardly discern any image of government 
under the first emperors ; it was the most horrible 
and gross confusion that can be imagined. It sup> 
ported it notwithstanding, and therein continued, 
preserving a monarchy not limited within its own 
Ixmnds, but so many nations, so differing, so remote, 
so ill-affected, so irregularly commanded, and so un- 
justly conquered : 

i Nec ireniilus vllis. 

Commodat in polmhimy terroB pelagique potenlemy 
Inuidiam Jorluna suam.\ 

No foreign potentates did fortune yet 
Inspire with envy against Rome so great, 

Tliat over kingdoms, and their mighty kings, 

O ’er latid and seas she stretch’d her eagle’s wings. 

Every thing that totters docs not tumble. Tlie con- 
texture of so great a body holds by more nails than 
one. It holds even by its antiquity, like old build- 
ings, from which the foundations are worn away by 
time, without rough-cast or mortar, which yet live 
and support themselves by their own weight : 

Nec jam mlidis radicibiis ficerais, 

Pondere taia suo csl.X 

Like an old lofty oak, that heretofore 

Great conq’rors’ spoils, and ssicrcd trophies bore. 

Moreover, to discover only the flank and the grafi^ 
is not tlie right way. In order to judge of the 
security of a place, it must be examined which way 
approaches can be . made to it, and in what condi- 
tion the assailant is. Few vessels sink with their 
own weight, and without some exterior violence, 

* Isocrates ad Nicoclem, p. 34. 
t Lucid, lib. j. ver. 82. i Idem, ibid. ver. 138. 
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het us cast our eyes where we will, every thing that France 
about us totters : look into all the great states, both J** 
of Christendom and elsewhere, that are known to us, stand >.rr 
you will there see evident menaces of alteration and 
ruin : 

JBt sua sunl Hits incommoda, parque per omnes 
Tempestas.* 

They all promiscuous in misfortunes share, 

And the rude tempest rages everywhere. 

Astrologers may very well, as they do, warn u8 of 
great revolutions, and approaching changes : tlieir 
starry prophesies are present and palpable, they need 
not look up to heaven to fbretel this. There is not 
only consolation to be extracted from this universal 
combination of ills and menaces, but, moreover, 
some hopes of the continuation of our- state ; foras- 
much as naturally nothing falls, where all does. An 
universal sickness is particular health : conformity is 
an enemy to dissolution. For my part, 1 despair not, 
and fancy that I discover ways to save us ; 

Deus heec fortasse lenlgna 
Reducet in sedem virr.-\- 

The gods perhaps with gracious sway 
Will soon restore the happy day. 

Who knows but that God will have it happen, as in 
human bodies that are purged, and recover a better 
state of health by long and grievous maladies? 

What weighs the most with me, is, that in reckoning 
the symptoms of our ill, I see as many natural ones, 
and such as heaven semis us, and that are properly 
its own, as of those that are owing to our irregularity 
and imprudeiice* The very star’s seem to declare, 
that we have continued long enough, and beyond 
the ordiuai’y term : and this also afflicts me, that the 
nearest mischief which threatens us, is not an altera- 
tion in the entire and solid mass, but its dissipation 
and divulsion ; the greatest of all our fears. 


* Virg. ^neid. 11. 


f Herat. Epod. ode 13, ver. 10. 
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I moreover fear lest, in these ravings of mi^, the 
treachery of my memory should through »:Sl(j|dver- 
tcnce make me write the same thing twi<^ hate 
to examine myself ; and never review, , an 

ill-will, what has once escaped my peni^^l here set 
down iiolhing new of instruction. These arc C0im> 
mon thoughts ; and having perhaps conceived them 
a hundred times, I am afraid 1 have set them down 
somewhere else already. Repetition is every where 
disgusting, though it were in Homer ; but much 
more in things that have only a superficial and tran- 
sitory show. I do not love inculcation, even in use- 
ful things, as in Seneca. Neither the custom of the 
Stoical school, to repeat upon every subject at 
length, the general principles and suppositions, and 
always to advance common and universal reasons. 

My memory grows woi*se every day : 

Pocula Leihasox tU si diirenlia somnos 
Arentt fame traxerim,* 

Apt to let slip my argument or theme. 

As if 1 had drank deep of Lethe’s stream. 


Though hitherto, thanks be to God, no difficulty has 
happened ; and though others seek time and 
opportunity to think of what they have to say, I 
must for the future avoid all such preparation, for 
fear of tying myself to some indispensable r>bliga- 
tion. To be tied and bound to a thing, and to de- 
pend upon so w'cak an instrument as my memory, 
puts me quite out ; I never read this following story, 
but 1 am offended at it with a proper and natural re- 
sentment. Lyncestes, accused of conspii’acy against 
Alexandjcr, the day that he was brought before the 
army, according to custom, to be heard what he 
could say for himself, had prepared a studied speech,t 
of which, wuth hesitation and trembling, he pro- 
nounced some words ; but still more perplexed, 
W'hilst he was struggling with his memory, and recol- 


* Harat. Epod. ode xlv. ver. 3. f Q. Curt. lib. vii. cap. I. 
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lecting what he had to say, the soldiers who were 
nearest levelled their pikes at him, and killed him, 
looking upon him as guilty. His astonishment and 
silence they judged as a confession. For having had 
so much leisure to prepare himself in prison^ they 
concluded that it was not his memory that failed him, 
but that his conscience hampered his tongue, and 
stopped his speech. This was very justly inferred. 

TJie place, the spectators, and the expectation, 
astonish liiin, even at the time when it was incum- 
bent on him to speak the best he could. What can 
a man do, when his life is dependant on his oratory ? 

For my part, the very being tied to what I am to Even when 
say is enougli to make me lose hold of it. When I a 
wliolly commit and refer myself to my memory, I speech by 
lay so much stress upon it, that it sinks under me, 
and startles at the burden. So much as I trust to it, 
so much do I put juyself out of my own power, even 
so as to know what countenance to put on ; and 
have been sometimes very much put to it to conceal 
the slavery wherein I was shackled ; when at the 
time my design was to manifest in speaking a perfect 
negligence both of face and accent, and to show 
casud and unpremeditated motions, as rising from 
present occasions ; chdosing rather to say nothing 
to the purpose, than to show that I came prepared to 
speak well ; a thing especially unbecoming a man of 
my profession, and a thing of too great obligation 
upon him that cannot retain much ; the preparation 
is far short of producing the expected effect. A 
man oft strips himself to his doublet to leap no far- 
ther than he would have done in his gown. JVihil 
est his qtii placcre volunt, tarn adversarium, quant 
expectatio ;* “ Nothing is so mortifying to those who 
“ are desirous to please, as raising an expectation of 
them before-hand.” It is recorded of the orator 
Curio, t that when he proposed the division of his 

* Cic. Acad. lib. iv. cap. +. 

' CicQi’o, lib. dfi clariii QratoribuB, cap. 60* 






oration into three or four parts, it often happened, 
cither that he forgot some one, or added one or two 
more. 1 have always avoided foiling into this incon- 
venience, out of a hatred to these promises and pre- 
scriptions, not only from a distrust of my memory, 
but also bccstpse this method relishes tod much of 
the artist. Simpliciora mlitares decent. It is 
enough that in the, mind I am in at present, 1 will 
never more take upon me to speak in a place of 
respect ; for as to speaking, when a man reads his 
speech, besides that it is very absurd, it is a mighty 
disadvantage to those who naturally could give it a 
grace by action ; and much less will I throw myself 
upon the mercy of my present invention ; it is heavy 
and perplexed, and such as would never furnish me 
in sudden and important necessities, 
n* is ready Permit, reader, this essay its course also, and this 
»ra"ke Sddi- ^^ird sitting to finish the rest of my picture, I ^dd, 
tiooH to his but I correct not ; first, because I conceive, that a 
having once made a transfer of his labours to 
tioiw. the world, has no farther right to them ; let him do 
better if he can in some new undci’taking, but not 
adulterate what he has already sold ; of such dealers 
nothing should be bought till after they are dead : 
let them well consider what they do, before they 
produce them to the light. Who hastens them ? 
My book is always the same, saving that upon every 
new edition (that tlie buyer may not go away quite 
empty harwied) I take the liberty to add, as it were 
by an ill-jointed inlaying, some few supernumerary 
things, lliey are no other but over-weight, that do 
not disfigure £he primitive form of those essays, but 
by a little ambitious subftety, ^ve a kind of particu- 
lar repute to every one that follows. From thence 
however there will ; easily kipppen some transpcKition 
of chronology ; my storibs taking place according to 
their fitness, and not ^ways accoi^ing to the . age. 
Secondly, because that for jivhat concerns myselfi I 
ftar to lose by the change : my understanding does 
not always go forward, it goes backward too. 1 do 
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not much less suspect my fancies for being the se- 
cond or third, than fiir being the first, either present, 
or past ; we oft correct ourselves as foolishly as we 
do others. I am grown older by a great many years 
since my first publications, which were in the year 
1580 : but I very much doubt whether I am grown 
an inch the wiser. I now, and I anon, are two seve- 
ral persons ; but whether the better, now or anon, 1 
am not able to determine. It were a fine thing to be 
old, if we only travelled towards improvement ; but 
it is a drunken, stumbling, reeling, ill-favoured mo- 
tion, like that of reeds, which the air casually waves 
to and fro as it lists. , 

Antiochus had in his youth written strenuously in The writ, 
favour of the academy,* but in his old age he wrote I",h,us 
as much against it : which of these two soever I 
should follow, would not be still Antiochus ? After ii^ hill inuiv 
having established the uncertainty, to go about to 
establish the certainty of human opinions, was it not 
to establish doubt, and not certainty, and to promise 
that had he yet another age to live, he w'ould be al- 
ways upon terms of altering his judgment, not so 
much for the better, as for something else ? Tlie 
public favour has given me a little more confidence 
than I expected ; but what I most fear, is, lest I 
should glut the world with my writings : I had rather 
of the two spur my reader than tire liim, as a learn- 
ed man of my time has done. Praise is always 
pleasing, let it come from w^hdin, or upon what ac- 
count it will ; yet ought a man to understand wh^ he 
is commended, .that he may be self-consistent. The 
vulgar and common esteem is seldom right ; and 1 
am mistaken, if, amongst '^the writings of my time, 
the worst are not those which have most gained the 
popular applause. For m^ part,T return my thanks 
to those good-natured men, wbp are pleased to take 
my weak endeavours in good part. The faults of 
the workmanship ai^ no where so apparent, as in a 


* Ci«^. Acad. Qaacst. lib. iv, cap. 22. 
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matter which of itself has no recommendation. 
Blame me not, reader, for those that slip in here, by 
the tancy or inadv^ertency of others ; every hand, 
every artisan, contribute their own materials. I 
Orthogru- neither concern myself with orthography (and only 
t)hy and ducct it after the old way) nor pointing, being very 
dcJpL'cd. inexpert both in the one and the other. Where they 
wholly break the sense,' 1 am very little concerned, 
for they at least discharge me ; but where they sub- 
stitute a false one, as they so often do, and wrest me 
to their conception, they ruin me. When the sen- 
tence nevertheless is not strong enough in proportion 
to my poor ability, a civil person ought to reject it as 
none of mine. Wlioever know^s how lazy I am, and 
how indulgent to my Own humour, will easily believe 
that I had rather write as many more essays, than be 
tied to revise these for so puerile a correction. 
Montaigne I was Saying elsewhere, that being planted irt the 
^<*ry much deepest mine of this new metal, i. e. the very centre 
K’wn of this new' religion, I am not only deprived of any 
thf’lm'uits familiarity w’ith me^i of other kind of manners 

nf * than my own,, and of other opinions, by which they 
dulfn**"!!!' together, as by a tie that supersedes all other 
civii v^ars. obligations ; but I even do not live without danger, 
amongst men to whom all things are equally lawful, 
and of whom the most part cannot offend the laws 
more flian they have already done ; from whence the 
gi'eatest degree oi‘ licentiousness does proceed. All 
the particular circutnstances respecting me being 
considered, I do not find one man of my country, 
who "pays so dear for the defence of our laws both in 
cost and damages (to use the phrase of the lawyers) 
as myself. And some there are who brag of their 
ardour and zeal, that, if th^^gs were justly weighed, 
do much less than I. M^j^house, as one that has 
ever been free to comlefs, and at the service of 
*^all (for I could never be induced to make a garrison 
of it, which is most desired when the war is farthest 
off), has sufficiently merited the popular regard, so 
that it would be a hard matter to insult over me upon 
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iny own dung-hill ; and I look upon it as a wonder- 
ful and exemplary thing, that it yet continues a vir- 
gin free from blood and plunder during so long a 
storm, and so many revolutions and tumults, in the 
neighbourhood. For to confess the truth, it had 
been possible enough, • for a man of my complexion, 
to have quitted any one constant and continued form 
whatever. But the invasions and incursions, altera- 
tions and vicissitudes of fortune round about me, 
have hitherto more exasperated tlian mollified the 
humour of the country, and involve me in fresh diffi- 
culties and dangers that are invincible. 

I escape it is true, but am troubled that it is more iiow dis- 
by chance, and something of my own prudence, 
than by justice, and am not satisfied to be out ofd<‘i>pnd. 
the protection of the laws, and under any other safo* 
guaixl than theirs. As matters stand, I live above 
one-half by the favour of others, winch is an un- 
toward obligation. I do not like to owe my safety 
either to the generosity or ^ffection of great persons, 
who concur in my legality and liberty, or to the 
obliging manners of my predecessors, or my own. 

For what if I was another kind of man ? If my de- 
portment, and the frankness of my conversation 
oblige my neighbours or relations, it is cruel that 
they should acquit themselves of that obligation, in 
only permitting me to live ; and that they should 
say, “ We allow him the free liberty of having di- 
“ vine service read in his own private chapel, all the 
“ churches round about being destroyed, and grant 
“ him the use of his goods, and the fruition of his 
“ life, as one that protects onr wives and catde in 
“ time of need.” For n,iy house has for many de- LtfiirgHs 
scents shared in the rei^tation ,of Lycurgiis, the 
Athenian, who was the general trustee and treasurer aii iii-iv i- 
of his fellow-citizens.* Now I am clearly of opi-'jJ"’’^*'"* 

* Plutarch, in the Lives of the ten Orators, of whom Lycurgus 
was the seventh, chap. 1 . 

VOL. 111. Q 
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nion, that a man should live by his own right and 
authority, and not either by recompense or favour. 
How many gallant men have rather chose to lose life, 
than to owe it ? I hate to subject myself to any sort 
of obligation, but above all to the dues of honour. 
I think nothing so expensive to me as what is given 
me, and that because my will lies at pjiwn under the 
title of gratitude, and more willingly accept of 
offices that are to be sold ; being really of opinion, 
that fpr the last I give nothing but money, but for 
the other I give myself. 

The tie that holds me by the laws of courtesy, 
binds me, I think, more than that of legal constraint; 

' and I am much more at ease when bound by a scri- 
vener, than by myself. Js it not reason that my 
conscience should be much more engaged when men 
simply reply upon it ? In a bond, my faith owes 
nothing because it has nothing lent it. Let them 
trust to the faith and security they have taken, which 
is not mine ; I had much rather break the wall of a 
prison, and the laws themselves, than my probity and 
word : 1 am nice, even to superstition, in keeping 
my promises, and therefore upon all occasions have 
a care to make them uncertain and conditional. To 
those of no great nioment, I add the jealousy of my 
own rule to make it weight ; it racks and ojipresses 
me with its own interest. Even in actions that are 
wholly my ow n, and free, if I once say it, I conceive 
that I have bound myself, and that, delivering it to 
the knowledge of another, I have positively enjoined 
it to my own performance. IVJcthinks I promise it, 
if I but say it, and therefore am not apt to say much 
of that kind. The sentence that I pass upon myself 
is sharper and more severe than that of a judge, 
who only considers it in the light of a common obli- 
gation ; but my conscience looks upon it with a 
more severe and penetrating eye. I lag in those 
duties to which I should be compelled if I did not 
go. Hoc ipsum ita jmtum est quod recte Jity si c,st 
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voluntarium ;* “ Even that which is well done, is 
“ only just, when it is voluntary.” If the action 
has not some splendor of liberty, it has neither grace 
nor honour. 

Quod me jus cogit, vix voluntaie impetrent.f 

'J’hat which the laws have power to constrain, 

They from my will would hardly e’er obtain. 

Where necessity draws me, I love to let my will take 
its own course. Quia quicquid mperio cogitur^ ca'i- 
genti viagis quam prccstanti acceptum refert-iir : 

“ For whatever is compelled by power, is more 
“ ascribed to him that exacts, than to him that ])cr- 
“ forms it.” 1 know some who follow this rule, 
even to injustice, who will sooner give than restore, 
sooner lend than pay, and will do those the least 
good to whom they arc most obliged. 1 am of a 
quite contrary humour. 

I so much love to disengage and release myself, ii.- s., 
that I have sometimes looked upon the ingratitii(ic, 
affi’onts, and indignities, which 1 have received from ii' 
those, to whom either by nature or accident I wasl’/aH ii'af*^ 
bound in some duty of friendship, as an advantage 
to me, taking this occasion of their ill-usage for an i 
acquittance and discharge of so much of my debt. 

And though I still continue to pay them all the to persons 
apparent offices of common civility, 1 notwithstand- 
ing find myself very sparing of doing that upon the® 
account of justice, which 1 did upon the score of 
aftcction, and am a little eased of my former atten- 
tion and solicitude by my inward will. Est prudintis 
sustinere ut curmm, sic impctmi bcncvolculiie ,4 “ It 
“ is the part of a wise man to keep as tight a curb 
“ upon the heat of his friendship, as upon the fury 
“ of his horse my friendship being too urging 
and pressing where I take, at least for a man who 
loves not to be importuned. And this husbanding 

* Cicero de Offic, lib. i. cap. 9. 
t Ter. Adel. act. iii. seen. 5, ver. 44, of Dacier^s edit, 
j Cicero de Aniidtia, cap. 1 7. 
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OP VANITY. 

# 

my jSriendsbip serves me for a sort of consolation in 
the imperfections of those with whom I am con- 
cerned. I am sorry they are the less to be valued 
for it j but so it is, that I also diminish in my applica- 
tion and engagement towards them. I approve of a 
man that is the less fond of his child for having a 
scald-head or being crooked, and not only when he 
is ill-natured, but also when he is unhappy and base- 
born (for God himself has' made abatement from his 
value and natural estimation), provided he carry him- 
self in this coldness of affection with moderation and 
exact justice. Proximity lessens not defects with 
me, but rather makes them greater. 

After all, according to what 1 understand in the 
science of benefits and acknowledgment (which is a 
subtle science, and of great use), 1 know no person 
whatever more free and less indebted than I am at 
this hour. What 1 do owe, is simply to common and 
natural obligations ; as to any thing else, no man is 
more absolutely clear : 

Nec !>iint mih'i noia polentum 

Minhcra.*^ 

Nor did 1 c"cr take gifts from men in pow’r. 

Princes give me enough, if they take nothing from 
me ; and do me good enough' if they do me no 
harm ; that is all I ask of them. Oh, how am 1 
obliged to Almighty God, who has been pleased 
that I should receive all I have immediately from 
his bounty, and particularly reserved all my obliga- 
tion to himself! How earnestly do I beg of his di- 
vine mercy, that I may never owe real thanks to 
any one ! O happy liberty wherein I have hitherto 
lived ! May it continue with me to the last. I en- 
deavour to have no absolute need of any one. In 
me. mnis spes est mihi ;t “ All my hope is in myself.” 
This is what every one may be able to place in him- 
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self, but more easily they whom God has sheltered 
from natural and urgent necessities. It is a wretch- 
ed and dangerous thing to depend upon another. 
Ourselves, on whom is our most just and safest dc- 
pendance, are not sufficiently assured. I have ifothing 
mine but myself, and yet the possession is in part 
defective and borrowed. I fortify myself both in 
courage, which is the strongest assistant,* and also 
in fortune, therein to satisfy myself, though every 
thing else should forsake me. Eleus Hippiast not 
only furnished himself with science, that he might 
at need cheerfully retire from all other company to 
enjoy the Muses, nor with the knowledge of philo- 
sophy only to teach his soul to be contented with 
it, and bravely to subsist without external conveni- 
ences, when fate would have it so ; he was, besides, 
so curious as to learn cookery, to shave himself, to 
make his own clothes, his own shoes and drawers, 
and, as far as possible, to rely upon himself, and to 


* In the fourth edition of 1588, when this third volume was first 
published, Montaigne only says, “ I cultivate and enlarge myself 
“ with all the care 1 can, that I may have wherewitlial to satisfy 
“ me when 1 am by all abandoned.” It is my opinion that it would 
have been best if lie had stopped there ; because “ for a man to 
“ arm himself with courage so as to be contented though he 
“ should he should be on all sides abandoned,” is the greatest effort 
that man is capable of. Nor is this point attainable but by practice, 
which whoever has once arrived to, he has notliing more to do but to 
])crsist in it, in order to be sheltered from the insults of fortune. 
Now to add after this to fortify liimself in fortune,” &c. is reduc- 
ing the first thought to nothing, or making a distinction where in 
fact there is none. This criticism does not appear to me to be too 
refined; if it be, I consent that it may not have a place in any fu- 
ture edition of Montaigne’s Essays. 

f Eleus I lippias made his boast at tlio Olympic games, that there 
was nothing in any art of which he was ignorant, not only of the 
lilieral arts, as geometry, music, literature, and poetry, together with 
natural philosophy, ethics, and politics, but that he made with his 
own hand the ring and the very clothes he wore, &c.* as above. 
€icero de Oratore, lib. iil. cap. 82. If at the time here mentioned 
there had been public places in Greece, where men of the first 
rank had spent the prime of life in splendor, in gaming, or in do- 
ing nothing, poor Hippias, instead of gaining applause at the Olym^ 
pic Games would have been hissed out of the theatre* 
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shift without the assistance of others. A man more 
freely and cheerfully enjoys borrowed conveniences, 
when it is not aii enjoyment forced and constrained 
by necessity, and w'hen a man has in his own will 
and fortune wherewith to live without them. I 
know myself x cry well. But 1 can hardly expect to 
meet w’ith such pure generosity, such free and frank 
hospitality from any person, as would not appear to 
nie unhandsome, tyrannical, and tainted with re- 
proach, if necessity had reduced me to it. As 
giving is an ambitious quality and prerogative, so is 
accepting a quality of submission. Witness the in- 
jurious and quarrelsome refusal that Bajazet made of 
the presents that Thcmir sent him ; and those that 
w^erc offered in the behalf of the emperor Solyman 
to flic empei'or of Calicut, were so much disdained 
by him, that he not only rudely rejected them ; say- 
ing, that neither he nor any of his predecessors had 
ever been wont to take, and that it was their office 
to give ; but moreover caused the ambassadors sent 
for that purpose to be put into a dungeon. When 
Tlictis, says Arretotle, flatters Jupiter, when the 
LacediPmonians flatter the Athenians, they never 
put them in mind of the good, tiiey have done them, 
which is always odious, but of the benefits they 
have received from them ; they who I see so fami- 
liarly cmjiloy every one in their affairs, and thrust 
themselves into so much obligation, w'ould never do 
it, did they but relish the sweetness of pure liberty 
as I do, and did they but wei^h, as wise men 
should, the burden of an obligation. It is some- 
times perhaps returned, but it is never dissolved ; 
this is a miserable slavery to a man that loves to be 
at fiill liberty upon all accounts. My acquaintance, 
both better and ■ meaner men than myself, are able 
to say wjiether they have ever known a man less 
importuning, soliciting, entreating, and less bur- 
densome to others than I have been : and, in this, 
it is no great wonder if I am not to be paralleled, 
since so many parts of my manners contribute to itj 
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as a little natural pride, an impatience of being re- 
fused, the contraction of my desires and designs, 
an incajiacity for all kind of business, and my most 
beloved qualities, idleness and freedom ; from all 
these together I have conceived a mortal hatred to 
being obliged to or by any other than myself I 
leave no stone unturned, rather than employ the be- 
neficence of another in any slight or important oc- 
casion or necessity whatever. My friends strangely 
importune me, w^hen they advise me to call in a 
third person ; and I think it as painful to disengage 
him who is indebted to me, by making use of him, 
as it is to engage myself to him that owes me no- 
thing : these conditions being removed, provided 
they re((uirc of me nothing of any great trouble or 
care (for I have declared mortal war against all 
care), I am easily entreated, and ready to do service 
to every one that needs it. Yet I have, I confess, 
more avoided receiving, than sought occasions of 
giving ; and, according to Aristotle, ’ it is much 
more easy. My fortune has allowed me but little to 
do others good with, and the little it can afford is 
put into a pretty close hand. Ha8 I been born a 
person of rank, I would have been ambitious to 
have made myself beloeed, not to make myself* 
feared or admired ; shall 1 more vainly express it ? 
I would have been as jiroud to please as to do good. 
Cyrus very wisely, and, by the mouth of a great 
captain and better philosopher, prefers his bounty 
and benefits much before his valour and warlike con- 
quests ; and the elder Scipio, wherever he would 
raise his esteem, sets a higher value upon his aflk- 
bility and humanity, than his prowess and victories, 
and has always tliis glorious saying in the mouth, 
“ that he has given his enemies as much cause to 
“ love him, as his friends.” 1 will say then, that 
if a man must of necessity owe something,|it ought 
to be by a more lawful claim than that whereof I 
am speaking, to the necessity I am engaged in by 
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this miserable war j and not by so great a debt as 
that of my total preservation ; a debt that over- 
whelms me. I have a thousand times gone to bed 
at my own house with an appreheiiision that I should 
be betrayed and murdered that very night, com- 
pounding with fortune, that it might be without ter- 
ror, and with (luick dispatch ; and after my Pater- 
noster have cried out, 

Impiiis luEc tam culla novnlia miles halehit P* 

Shall impious soldier have these ncw-plough’d lands ? 

What remedy ? it is the place of my birth, and most 
of my ancestors have here fixed their affection and 
name ; we harden ourselves to whatever we are ac- 
customed ; and in so miserable a condition as ours 
is, custom is a great bounty of nature, which takes 
off the acuteness of many evils that we suffer. A 
civil war has this with it worse than other wars have, 
to make us all stand centry in our own houses : 

Qiiam miserum, porta vilam muroqne tueri, 
f 'ixque siuv tulum virihus esse domus /f 

To one’s own^ walls and gates ’tis wretched sure 
To trust one’s life, yft scarce to be secure.- 

It is a grievous extremity for a man to be straitened 
for room, and to be disturbed in his own house. 
The country wlierc 1 live is always the first that 
takes up arms, and the last that lays them down, 
and which never enjoys an entire calm : 

Turn qnoque cam pax est, trepidant formidine lelli.-\. 

In time of peace, they quake for fear of war. 

Quoties pacem Jhriuna lacessit ; 

Hac iter est be.llis ; melius, J'ortuna, dedisset 
Orbe sub Eoo sedem, gelidaque sub Arcto, 

Erantesque domos.^ 

■’'■^irg. Edog. i. ver. 71. 

-j- Ovid. Trist. lib. iv. eleg. 1, ver. 69. 
j Idem, lib. iii. eleg. 10, ver. 67. 

§ Lucan, lib. i. ver. 255, 256. — 251, 262, 253. 
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Oh ill built city, too, too near the Gaul ! 

Oh sadly situated place 1 when all 

The world hath peace, this is the scene of war. 

And first that isi^vadcd : happier far 
Miglit we have liv’d in farthest North or East, 

Or wand’ring tents of Scythia, than possess’d 
The edge of Italy. 

My carelessness and indolence sometimes fortify me 
against these considerations, and they also in some 
measure lead us on to resolution. I on; imagine and 
expect mortal dangers with a kind of delight.* I 
stupidly plunge myself headlong into death, without 
considering or taking a view of it, as into a dark 
and deep vortex, which swallows me up in a trice, 
and smothers me in an instant by a profound sleep, 
without any sense of pain or care ; and in these 
short and violent deaths, the consequence that I 
foresee administers more consolation to me than the 
effects do fear. They say, that as life is not better 
for being long, so death is better for not being long. 
I do not so much avoid the thoughts of death as I 
enter into confidence with it. 1 wrap and shrowd 
myself in the storm that is to Wind and hurry me 
away with a sudden and insensible attack. More- 


* To comprehend the autlior’s true meaning here, the word? 
must be considered M'ith regard to tlieir necessary connexion with 
what goes betbre. Montaigne represents hiinsell’ as surrounded in 
lus ]]ouse by a gang of banditti, who are authorized by war to com- 
mit all nuinuor of crimes with impunity. In such a situation where- 
in he is always in danger of having his throat cut, and in a mortal 
dread of seeing himself every moment at the mercy of those vil- 
lains, he one w^Jiile fancies himself actually in their hands, and feel- 
ing a kind of pli'aauro to be at last delivered thereby on a sudden 
from tlie continual anguish which rendered his life insupportable. 
Full of these ideas he stu|)idly plunges himself headlong, as he says 
above, into death, without taking a view- of it, as into a dark and 
deep vortex, which swallows him up, &c. Which is as much as to 
say, that by taking his resolution he expects when he least thinks of 
it, to be in that state of surprise and horror from tlig barbarity of 
those villains who shall come to knock him on the head, or cut his 
tliroat before he has time to look about him. The images which 
Montaigne here makes use of are lively but innocent, and very 
natural, and such as no judicious fair critic will, I believe, ever find 
fault with. 
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over, if it should hill out (as some gardeners say of 
roses and violets, that they are more odoriferous by 
growing near garlick and onions, bv reason that" the 
last suck and imbibe what bad snfeil there is in the 
soil), that these depraved natures should also attractall 
the malignity of my air and climate, and render me so 
,much better and purer by their vicinity, that I 
should not lose all ; that is not so ; but there may be 
something in this, that goodness is more beautiful 
and attractive when it is rare, and that contrariety 
and diversity binds and shuts up well-doing within 
itself, and inflames it by the jealousy of opposition 
and by vain-glory. Thie^^es arid robbers (of their 
special favour) have no particular spite at me ; no 
more have I to them : if 1 had, I would have my 
hands too full. Consciences of the same cast are 
lodged under several sorts of robes, like cruelty, trea- 
chery, and rapine ; and so much the worse as they arc 
the more mischievous, and the more secure, and the 
darker by being concealed under the colour of the 
laws. I do not so much hate a professed injury, as 
one that is treacherous ; an enemy in arms, as an 
enemy in a gown. Our fever has seized upon a 
body that is not much the worse for it. There was 
fire before, and now it is broke out into a flame. 
The noise is greater, the evil much the same. I 
usually answer such as ask me the reason of my tra- 
vels, “ That I know very well what I fly from, but 
“ not what I seek.” If they tell me that there may be 
as little health amongst strangers, and their man- 
ners are no purer than ours j 1 first reply, that tliis 
is a hard case : 

Tam vmllCB scelerum facies* 

Where crimes in m;iny shapes abound. 

Seeondly, that it is always an advantage to change an 
ill condition for one that is uncertain, and that the ills 
of others ought not to afflict us so much as our own. 

1 will not here omit, that I never fail so much 
against France, as to be out of h\imour with Paris ; 


* Virg. Georg, lib. i. ver. 506. 
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that city has ever had my heart froio my infancy ; 
and it has fallen out to me, as of excellent things, 
that the more of other fine cities I have seen since, 
the more the beauty of this gains upon my affection. 

I love it for its own sake, and more in its own na- 
tive being, than the addition of foreign pomp ; I 
love it tenderly, even with all its warts and ble- . 
mishcs. I am not a.IVenchman but by this great city, 
great in people, great in the felicity of her situation; 
but above all, great and incomparable in variety 
and diversity of commodities ; the glory of France, 
and one of the most noble ornaments of the world. 

May God of his goodness drive our divisions far 
from it. While it remains entire and united, I think 
it safe from all other violence. I give it caution, 
that of all the parties, that will be the worst that 
shall set it at variance ; I have no fears for her, but 
for her own sake ; and certainly 1 have as much fear 
for her as for any other city in the kingdom. Whilst 
she continues, I shall never want a retreat where I 
may be safe, sufficient to make me amends for part- 
ing with any other retreat whatever. 

It is not because Socrates had said so, but because iMontaisne 
it is in truth my own humour, and perhaps too much 
so. I look upon all men as my countrymen, and his .oun. 
embrace a Polander as hcai’tily as a Frenchman, pre-"'^'^"’ 
ferring the universal and common tie, to this na- 
tional tie. I am not much taken with the sweetness 
of a pative air : acquaintance wholly new, and 
w'holly my own, appear to me full as good as the 
other common and accidental ones with our neigh- 
bours. Friendships that are purely of our own ac- 
quiring, ordinarily surpass those to which we are 
joined by the communication of the clime or of 
blood. Nature has placed us in the world free and 
unbound ; we confine ourselves to certain limits, 
like the kings of Persia, who obliged themselves to 
drink no other water but that of the river Choaspes, 
foolishly quit claim to their right of usage in all 
other streams ; and as far as concerned themselves, 
dried up all the other rivers -^f the world. What So- 
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crates did towards the end, to look upon a sentence 
of banishment, as worse than a sentence of death 
against him, I shall, 1 think, never be such an old 
fool, or so strictly bigotted to my own country, as 
to be .of that .opinion. Such celestial lives as his 
have many ideas, which I embrace more by esteem 
than aHection ; and they have some also so elevated 
and extraordinary, that I cannot embrace them so 
much as by esteem, because I cannot conceive 
them. This humour was very effeminate in a man 
that thought the whole world his city. It is true, 
that he disdained travel, and had hardly ever set his 
foot out of the Attic territories. What say you to 
his grudging the money his fiiends offered to save 
his life, and his refusal to come out of prison by the 
mediation of others, because he would not disobey 
the laws, at time when they were otherwise so 
much corrupted? These examples are of the first 
rate for me ; of the second there are others that J 
could find out in this same person. Many of thes4 
rareexamples surpass the force of my action ; nay some 
of them likewise surpass the force of my judgment. 
Theadvan- These reasons set aside, travel is in my opinion a 
profitable exercise; the soul is therein continually 
-vioniaigne employed in observing things new and unknown. 

^ know, as I have often said, a better 

school wherein to form life, than by incessantly expo- 
sing to it the diversity of so many other lives, fancies, 
usages ; and to make it relish so perpetual a variety 
of the forms of human nature. The body is therein 
neitlier idle nor overwrought, and this moderate mo- 
tion puts it in breath. I can keep on horseback, as 
much tormented with the stone as I am, without alight- 
ing or being iveary, for eight or ten hours together. 

Vires ultra sortemqve senectcB.* 

Beyond the strength and common lot of age. 

No weather hurts me, but by 'the parching heat of a 
scorcliing sun ; for the uftibrellas made use of in 


* Virg. ^neid.lib. vi. ver. 114. 
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Italy, ever since the time of the ancient Romans, 
are a greater burden to the arm than a relief to the 
head. I would fain know where was the industry of 
the Persians so long ago, and in the infancy of their 
luxury, to make such ventilators, and plant such 
shades about their abodes, as Xenophon reports they 
did. I love rain, and to dabble in the dirt, like the 
ducks ; the change of air and climate never concern 
me : every sky is alike to me. 1 am only troubled with 
inward ailments, which I breed within myself, and 
those are not so frequent in travel. I am hard to be 
* got out, but when once upon the road, 1 hold out as 
well as the best. I take as much pains in little as in 
great undertakings ; and to equip myself for a short 
journey, if but to visit a neighbour, as for a long 
one. 1 have learned to travel after the Spanish 
fashion, and to make but one stage of tolerable 
length ; and in excessive heats, I always travel by 
|pght, from sun-set to sun-rising. The other method 
nf baiting by the way, in haste and hurry to gobble 
up a dinner, is, especially in short days, very incon- 
venient. My horses thereby perform the better, for 
never any horse tired under me, that was able to 
hold out the first day’s journey : I water them at 
every brook I meet, and only take care they have so 
much w’ay to go before I comq to my inn, as will di- 
gest the water in their bellies. My being so loth 
to rise in a morning, gives my servants leisure to 
dine at their ease before they set out. For my own 
part, I never eat too late ; my appetite comes to me 
in eating, and not else, and am never hungry but at 
table. 

Some of my friends blame me for continuing thisunj««tjy 
travelling humour, bein^ married and old. ng’*^ 

they are in the wrbng ; for it is the best time for a nbt’ii old 
man to leave his family, when he has put it into a 
way of subsisting without him, and continuing as he 
left it. It is indeed much greater imprudence to 
abandon it to a less faithful housekeeper, and one 
who will be less solicitous to look after your 
afiairs. 
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MtfuTand useful and honourable knowledge^and 

the most employment for the mother of a family, is the ma- 
iwe'’ac- nagement of household affairs. I see some that jire 
coBipiisii- covetous indeed, but very few that arc saving. It 
the supreme ([uality of a woman, and what the 
family, man ought to seek after before any otlier, as the 
only dowry that tends to ruin or to |)reser^'e our fa- 
milies. Let men say what they AviJl, according to the 
experience I have learned, I rcipiire in niarried 
women the economical virtue above; all other vir- 
tues ; I put my wife to it, as a concern of her own, 
leaving Ijer by my absence the whole government of 
my affairsi. 1 am ashanied to see, in several fami- 
lies, the master of which has been bustling about all 
morning, I am sorry to see him return at noon quite 
jaded and ruffled to find his madam just gqt out of 
her bed, and dressing herself at the toilet. This is 
for queens to do, it would be improper even in them. 
It is ridiculous, and unjust, that the laziness of oim 
wives should be maintained with oiir own sweat aim, 
labour. No man, as far as I call, shall have a 
clearer and a more quiet and free enjoyment of his 
estate than I. If the husband furnish matter, nature 
herself requires that the wile find the form. 

duties of conjugal friendship, which 
Jhip prow* some think to be cooled by this absence, I am not 
of that opinion ; it is on the contrary an intelligence 
that easily cools, and is hurt by a too close and con- 
stant attendance. Every strange woman appears 
graceful, an(| every one finds. By experience, that 
being continually together is not so pleasing, as to 
part for a time, and meet again. These interrup- 
tions give me a fresh gust to enjoy my family, and 
render, my owp house more pleasant to me. Change 
of place warms my appetite, to one then to the 
other. I knpw that the arms of friendship arc long 
enough to reach and join hands from the one end of 
the world to the other, especially when there is a 
contimiaj communication of offices that rouse the 
obligation and remembrj 3 ,ncc of it. The Stoics say, 
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that there is so great ^ connection and relation 
amongst wise men, that he who dines in France, 
feeds his companion in Egypt; and that whoever 
but holds out his finger, in what part of the world 
soever, all the wise men upon the habitable eartli 
feel themselves assisted .by it. Fruition and posses- 
sion principally appertain to the imagination ; and 
this more fervently and constantly embraces what it 
is in quest oi\ than what we have hold of. Let a 
man but consider his daily amusements, and he will 
find, that he is most absent from his friend when in 
his company. His presence releases your attention, 
and gives your thoughts liberty to absent tlicmselvaS 
at every turn, for every.; occasion. When I am at 
Rome, I keep and govern my house, and the con- 
veniences 1 there left, see* my walls rise, my trees 
shoot, and my revenue increase or decrease, very 
near as well as when I am there : 

'i Ante oculos err at domua, err at forma locorim.* 

Still fondly I behold, with fancy’s eye, 

My house and places that around it lie. 

If we enjoy nothing but what we touch, we may say 
farewel to the money in otir closets, and to our sons 
when they are gone a hunting. We will have them 
nearer to us. Is the garden, or half a day’s journey 
from home so far ? Wljat is ten leagues, far or near? 
If near, what is eleven, twelve, or thirteen ? and so 
on by degrees. In earnest, if there be a woman 
who can tell her husband what step ends the near, 
and what step begins the remote, 1 would advise her 
to stop between tlie two : 

■ ■ - - ExchuJat jnrgia finix. 

Some cert^iln point should finish the debate. 

Utor per'misso, caitdceque pilos ut equinre , 

Paidatim velh i et demo umim, demo etkim unufu 
Dum cadat elusus ralione rtieiilis acervif 

* Ovid. Trist, lib. iii. cleg. 4. 
f IJorat. lib. ii. ep. i. ver. 38, 45- 
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1 take the grant, atid by degrees prevail ; 

Tims, hair hy hair, 1 pluck the horse’s tail, 

And while I take them one by one away 
The numbers to a nought at last decay. 

Let them in God’s name call philosophy to their 
assistance ; in whose teeth it may be cast, that since 
it neither discerns the one nor the other end of the 
joint between the too much and the little, the long 
and the short, the light <and the heavy, the near and 
the remote ; and since ijt discovers neither the be- 
ginning noir the end, it must needs judge veiy un- 
certainly of the middle : Jlerum mtiiru nullam nobis 
dedit cognitmiem jiniuni : * “ Nature hal not given 
us any knowledge of the end of things.” Are 
they not still wives an^ friends to the dead, who 
are not only at the end of this, but in the other 
world ? We include those who frave been, and. those 
who are not yet, .much more the absent. We did 
not promise in marriage to be continually brooding 
ipid twining together, like some little animals that 
we see, or tied like those of Karanti,t that were so 
bewitched in the conjunctive mood, that they clung 
together ever after like the canine race. And a wife 
ought not so greedily to fix her eyes on her husband’s 
fore-parts, that she cannot endure to see him turn his 
back, if occasion be. But may not this saying of that 


* Cic. Acad. lib. iv. cap. 20. 

-)- It is i^axo Grammaticus that has left us the stoiy of these hag- 
ridden ciieatures, in the 14th book of his History of Denmark; 
where, speaking of the conversion of the people of Eugen, an island 
in the Baltic, he says, that the inhabitants of Karanti, or Kerantia, 
one of their towns, after having renounced their worship of idols, 
were nevertheless still afraid of their power, remembering how often 
they had been poaished for their lewdness, when both sexes were 
tied together in the action after the manner of dogs, and even fas- 
ter. Sometimes when' they were taken in the fact they were, for 
the diversion ofthe pco{de, hoisted upon a perch, the man on one 
side, and the woman on the other, without being able to separate. 
If this fact was true, one could hardly help inferring, that the devil 
was at that time much more severe ormtore miscliievous than he is 
now. 
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excellent painter of women’s humonrs be here intro- 
duced, to show the reasons of their complaints ? 

Uxor, si cesses, aid te amare cogitat, 

Aut tete amari, aid potare, <mt animo olsequi. 

Et till bene esse soli, cum sibi sit male.* ■* 

Thy wife, if thou stay’st long abroad, is mov’d. 

Thinking thou either lov’st, or art belov’d ; 

Drinking, or something else, thyself to please. 

And that thou’rt well, whilst she is ill at ease. 

Or may it not be, that of itself opposition and con- 
tradiction entertains and nourishes them, and that 
they sufficiently accommodate themselves, provided 
they incommode you ? 

In true friendship, wherein I am expert, I give tk.* aSm of 
myself more to my friend, than I attract him to me. ‘^<•^'■*^'■'1- 
I am not only better -pleased in doing him service, 
than if he did me one ; but, likewise, had rather he 
would do himself good than me, and he most serves 
me when he does so. And if absence be either plea- The atnuy 
sant or convenient for him, it is more acceptable to “pnee 
me than his presence ; neither is it properly absence, Vrienu. 
when there are means of corresponding. I have 
sometimes made good use of our separation. We 
better filled, and farther extended the possession of 
life in being parted. He lived, rejoiced, and saw for 
me, and I for him, as plainly as if he had himself 
been there; one part remained idle, and we con- 
founded one another when we were together. The 
distance of place rendered the conjunction of our 
wills more rich. This insatiable desir6 of ^rsonal 
presence, implies some weakness in the fruition of 
souls. 

As for old age, which is alleged against me, it whether 
is for youth on the contraty to subject itself to the 
common opinions, and to .curb itstlf for the sake of hinder us 
others. It has wherewith to pldisc both the people 
and itself ; we have but too much ado to please our- 
selves alone. As natural conveniences fain us, let us 

* Ter. Adel. act. i. »cen. 1. ver. 7, &c. 

VOL. III. R 
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support ourselves with those that are artificial. It is 
injustice to excuse youth for pursuing its pleasures, 
and to forbid old men to seek them. When young,’ 
I concealed my wanton passions with prudence ; 
now I am old, I get rid of melancholy ones by a 
debauch.* Sure it is that the Platonic laws forbad 
travel till forty or fifty years old, that it might be 
more usefiil and instructive at so mature an age. 1 
would sooner subscribe to this other second ar- 
ticle of the same laws, which forbids it after 
threescore j for at such an age you will never 
return from a long journey. What care I for that? 
1 undertake it neither to return nor to finish it. I 
do it only to keej) myself in motion whilst motion 
pleases me, and only walk for the walk’s sake. They 
who hunt after a benefice, or a hare, run not ; they 
only run who run at prison-base, and to exercise 
their running. My design is divisible throughout, it 
is not grounded ‘upon any great hopes ; every da^ 
concludes my expectation. The journey of my life is 
carried on after the same manner ; and yet I have 
seen places enough far oft^ where I could have wish- 
ed to have been detained. And why not, if‘ Chry- 
sippus, Cleanthes, Diogenes, Zeno, Antipater, so 
many sages of the sourest scct,t cheerfully aban- 
doned their country, without occasion to complain 


* If that be, as I really think, Montaigne’s sentiment, the word 
debauch must be taken in a moderate sense, and such as is suitable 
to Montaigne’s genius and character, and to the subject he here 
treats ofi* at is to say, to his passion for travel, which he is pleased 
to term a debauch, by an excursion which is very common to him. 
I'here is scarce any writer who has more need than Montaigne of 
a judicious reader, and one especially that is fair and candid. His 
style, which abounds with bold expressions and figures, is very 
likely to deceive a cavilling censor, or to give a handle to those 
ill-natured critics who, Hn^hout regard to truth, boldly censure the 
most innocent expression|iwhen they think they can represent them 
to other persons in a crirafbal light. 

f Chrysippus was of Soles, Clcapthes of Assos, Diogenes of Ba-. 
bylon, Zeno of Citium in the isle of Cyprus, Antipater of Tarsus, 
all Stoic {diilosophers, who passed their lives at Athens, as Plutarch 
has observed iu his Treatise of Banishment, chap. 12. 
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of it, and only for the enjoyment of another air ? In 
earnest, that which most displeases me in all my tra- 
vels, is, that I cannot resolve to settle my abode 
where I best like, but that I must always propose 
to myself to return, to accommodate myself to the 
common humours. 

If I feared to die in any other place than that of Asindiffer- 
my birth ; if I thought I should die more uneasily re- 
mote from my own family, I \vould hardly go out 
France ; I would not without fear step out of mydied' iicT 
parish ; for 1 feel death always twitching me by the 
throat, or by the back : but I am of another temper ^ broad ra- 
death is in all places alike to me ; yet might I have*''®,'' 
my choice, I think 1 would rather choose to die on and nhy, 
horseback than in bed, out of my own house, and 
far enough from my own people. There is more 
heart-breaking than consolation in taking leave of 
one’s friends ; I am willing to omit this act of civi- 
lity ; for, of all the offices of fricudsliip, that is the 
only one that is unpleasant; and I could Avith 
all my heart forget to bid tins great and eternal farc- 
wcl. If there be any convenience in so many stan- 
ders-by, it produces a hundreil inconveniences. I 
have seen many miserably dying, surrounded with 
all this train : it is a crowd that chokes them. It is 
against duty, and a testimony of little kindness, and 
little care, to permit you to die in t/uiet ; one tor- 
ments your eyes, another afflicts your ears, another 
tires your faltering tongue ; you have neither sense 
nor limb that is not battered and bruised by them : 
your heart melts with pity to hear the lamentation 
of those that are your real friends, and perhaps wdth 
vexation, to hear the bewailings of others that are 
feigned and counterfeit. Whoever has been delicate 
in his taste when well, is much more so in his 
weakness. In such a necessity a gentle hand is re- 
quired* and suitable to his sentiments, to scratch 
him just in the place where he itches, or not to med- 
'dle with him at all. As we stood in need of a know- 

R 2 
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ing woman* to bring us into the world, we have 
much more need of a wiser man to help us out of 
it. Such a one, and a friend to boot, a man ought 
to purchase at any rate fo^ such an occasion. 1 atu 
not yet arrived at such a pitch of bravery and self- 
suflBcieticy, as to disdain all assistance, or defy all 
trouble in that hour. I endeavour to hide myself, 
and to make my exit by stealth, not through fear, 
but by art. I do not intend in this act of dying to 
give proof, and make a show of my constancy. For 
whom should I do it ? All the right and title I have 
to reputation will then cease. I content myself with 
a death collected within itself, quiet, solitary, and 
all my own, suitable to my retired and private life. 
The eyes Quitc Contrary to the Roman superstition, where a 
person!'' man was looked ujwn as unhappy, who died without 
their''n^r Speaking, and that had not his nearest relations to 
est close his eyes. I have enough to do to comfort my- 
tions. without the trouble of consoling others ; too 

many thoughts in my head, to need that circum- 
stances should possess me with new ; and matter 
enough to entertain myself without borrowing. 
This critical minute is out of the share of society j it 
is the act of one single person. Let us live, and be 
merry amongst our friends, let us go among stran- 
gers to repine and die. A man may find those for 
his money that will shift his pillow, and rub his feet, 
and trouble him no more than he would have them ; 
who will present him with an indifferent counte- 
nance, and suffer him to govern himself, and to 
complain according to his own method. I wean 
myself daily by my reason from this childish and in- 
humane humour, of desiring by our sufferings to 
move the compassion and mourning of our friends. 
We stretch our inconveniences beyond their 
just extent when '^e extract tears from them, 
and the constancy in which we commend every 


* Viz. a midwife, called in French tagtjemmet 
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one who supports his own adverse fortune, 
we accuse and reproach in our friends when the 
case is our own ; we are not satisfied that they 
be only sensible of our condition, unless they 
be also afflicted. A man should extend his joy, 
but, as much as he can, contract his grief : he 
that makes himself ' lamented without reason, 
is a man not to be lamented when there shall 
be real cause. To be always complaining, is the 
way never to be lamented ; and he who too often 
calls for pity, is never commiserated by any. He 
that feigns himself dying when he is alive, is subject 
to be thought likely to live when he is dying. I 
have seen some, who have taken it in a dudgeou 
when they have been told that they looked well, and 
that their pulse was regular, who refi;ained laughter, 
because it betrayed a recovery, and hated health, 
because it was not to be lamented : and, which is 
much worse, they were not women neither. I des- Mourning 
cribe my infirmities but such as they really are, at pe^Bblfut* 
most, and avoid all ominous expressions and formal siek per- 
exclamations. If not mirth, at least a sedate coun-‘"“’‘ 
tenance in the standers-by, is proper in the presence 
of a wise sick man. He does not quarrel with health, 
for seeing himself in a contrary condition. He is 
pleased to contemplate it sound and entire in others, 
and to enjoy it at least for company. He does not, 
because he feels himself melt away, abandon all 
thoughts of life, nor avoid common conversation. 

I am inclinable to study sickness whilst I am well ; 
when it has seized me it will make its impression 
yeai enough, without the help of my imagination. 

We prepare ourselves before-hand for the journey we 
undertake and resolve upon ; we leave the appoint- 
ment of the hour, when to take horse, to the com- 
pany, and in their favour defer it. I find this unex- 
pected advantage in the publication of my manners, 
that it in some sort serves me for a rule. 1 have 
sometimes some consideration of not betraying the 
history of my life. This public declaration obliges 
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me to keep on my way, and not to give the lie to 
the image I have drawn of my qualities, commonly 
less deformed and contrailicted than the malignity 
and infirmity of the judgments of this age would 
have tjiem. The uniformity and simjilieity of my 
manners produce a face of easy interpretation, but 
because the fashion is a little new, and unaccustom- 
ed, it gives great opportunity to slander. Yet so it 
is, that whoever will go about justly to injure me, I 
do think I so assist his malice by my known and 
avowed imperfections, that lie may that way glut his 
ill-nature, without skirmishing with the wind. If I 
myself, to prevent the accusation and discovery, 
confess enough to make his satire toothless, as he 
conceives, he is welcome to make use of his right 
of amplification, and extension (offence has its rights 
beyond justice) ; and let him make the roots of those 
vices I have laid open to him shoot up into trees : 
let him make his’ use, not only of those I am really 
infected with, but also of those that only threaten 
me ; injurious vices both in quality and number. 
Let him cudgel me that way. I would willingly fol- 
low the example of the philosopher Bion.* Antigo- 
nus being about to reproach him with the meanness 
of his birth, he presently cut him short, with this 
declaration,! “ I am,” said he, “ the son of a slave, 
“ a butcher, and stigmatised, and of a whore my 
“ father married in the lowest of his fortune, who 
“ both of them were chastised for some misdemea- 
“ nor. An orator bought me, when a child, and 

finding me a pretty and a forward boy, bred 
“ me up, and when he died left me all his estate, 

which I have brought into this city of Athens, 
“ and here settled myself to the study of philoso- 
“ phy.” Let the historians never trouble them- 
selves with inquiring after me. I shall tell them 
what I am ; a free and generous confession enervates 

* Not Dior., as it is in all the editions of Montaigne, as well as 
Mr. Cotton’s translation. 

f Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Bion, lib. iv. sect. 46. 
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reproach, and disarms slander. So it is, that all 
things considered, I fancy men as oft commend as un- 
dervalue me beyond reason. And methinks also, 
from my infancy, they have given me a place, in 
rank and degree of honour, rather above than below 
my right. 1 would find myself more at eaSe in a 
country where these degrees were either regulated 
or not regarded. Amongst men, when the dif- 
ference about the precedency either of walking 
or sitting exceeds three replies, it is reputed un- 
civil. I never stick at giving or taking place out of 
rule, to avoid the trouble of ceremony. And never 
denied precedency to any man who affected it. Be- 
sides this profit I reap from writing of myself, I have 
also hoped for this other advantage, that if it fall 
out that my humour please, or jump with that of 
some honest man, before I die, he would then de- 
sire and seek to b# acquainted with me. I have 
given him a great deal of space ; for all that he 
could have in many years acquired by a long ac- 
quaintance and familiarity, he has seen in three 
days in this register, and more surely and exactly 
set down. A pleasant fancy : many things that I 
would not confess to any one in particular, I deliver 
to the public ; and refer my best friends to a book- 
seller’s shop, to know what are my most secret at- 
tainments and thoughts ; 

Kxciitienda damns pratcordia.* 

'* Fain would the muse lay open to thy test 

Each latent thought, each winding of my breast. 

Had I by such plain tokens known where to have 
sought for any one proper for my conversation, I . 
would certainly have gone a great way to find him : 
for the sweetness of suitable and agreeable com- 
pany cannot, in my opinion, be bought too dear. 

Oh ! what a rare thing is a friend ! How true is that How use- 
old saying, “ That the use of a fi’iend is more plea- 

sing and necessary than the elements of water and •‘* 


* Pers. sat. v. ver. 23. 
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fire !’* To return to my subject j there is then no 
great harm in dying privately, and fiir from home. 
And we think it a duty to retire for natural actions 
not so disagreeable nor terrible as this. But besides 
such as arc reduced to spin out a long languishing 
life, ought not perhaps to wish to encumber a great 
family with their continual miseries. Therefore the 
Indians,^!! a certain province, thought it just to dis- 
patch a man, when reduced to such necessity : and 
in another of Iheir provinces they all forsook him, 
to shift for himself as well as he could. To whom 
do they not at least become irksome, tedious, and 
insupportable ? You teach your best friends to 
be cruel in spite of them ; hardening women and 
children by long usage, neither to lament, nor to 
regard your sufferings. The groans extorted from 
me by the stone, are not now regarded by any-body. 
And though we should extrac^ome pleasure from 
their conversatio.n (which does not always happen, 
by reason of the disparity of conditions, which easily 
begets contempt or envy toward any one whatever), 
is it not too much to be troublesome all the days of 
a man’s life ? The more I should see them strain out 
of real affection to be serviceable to me, the more I 
should be sorry for their pains. We are allowed to 
lean, but not to lay our whole weight upon others. 
So as to prop ourselves by their ruin. Like him who 
caused little children’s throats to be cut, to make 
use of their blood for the cure of a certain disease 
he had : or that other, W'ho was continually supplied 
with tender young girls, to keep his old limbs warm 
in the night, and to mix the sweetness of theirs 
with his sour and stinking breath. Decrepit old 
age is a solitary quality. I am sociable even to ex- 
cess ; yet I .think it reasonable that I should now 
withdraw my ^ ^ailments from the sight of the world, 
and keep them to myself. Let me shrink and draw 
up myself like a tortoise. J learn to visit men with- 
out hanging upon them : I would endanger them 
in so steep a passage. It is now time to turn my 
back to company. 
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3ut in these travels you may be surprised with Mon- 
sidfeaess in some wretched cot or hovel, where no-p"epa^ 
thing can be had to relieve you : I always carry most‘'®»» with 
things necessary with me ; and besides, we cannot 
evade fortune, or escape fate, if it once resolve to 
attack us. I need nothing extraordinary whdn I am 
sick. I will not be beholden to my bolus to do that 
for me which nature cannot. At the very beginning 
of my fevers and sicknesses that cast me down, 
whilst I am yet entire, and but little disordered in 
my health, 1 reconcile myself to God by the last 
Christian offices, and find myself by so doing more 
ft'ee and easy, and have got methinks so much the 
better of my disease. I have still less need of a 
scrivener or counsellor, than of a physician. What 
I have not settled of my aflGiirs when I was in health, 
let no one expect I will do when I am sick. Death 
is what I am ever prepared for. I durst not so much 
as defer it one day. And if nothing be done, it is 
as much as to say, either that doubt delayed my 
choice (and sometimes it is well chosen not to 
choose), or that 1 was positively resolved not to do 
any thing at all. I write my book for few men, and 
for few years. Had it been a matter of duration, it 
should have been put into a more durable language; 
for according to the continual variation that ours 
has to this day been subject to, who can expect that 
the present style should be in use fifty years hence ? 

It slips every day through our fingers, and since I was 
bom is altered one half We say that it is now perfect ; 
and every age says the same of the language then 
spoken; but I shall hardly trust to that, so long as it 
varies and changes as it does.* It is for good and useful 

* There are in Montaigne so many solid thoughts, and so a^ee- 
ably expressed, paintings so just, lively, and natural, that his book 
will be read and regarded as long as tne French language shall last, 
how different soever be the turn of it from what it had in his time; 
which, though it be already so different, the essays have lost no- 
thing of their former credit with men of a good taste, who love 
study, and to make an advantage of the discoveries to which they 
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writings to rivet it to them, and its reputation^ill 
rise or fell with the fortune of our state. For \mch 
reason, I am not afraid to insert in it several private 
articles, which will spend their use amongst the men 
that are now living, and that concern the particular 
knowledge of some who will see farther into them 
than every common reader. I will not after all, as 
I oft hear dead men’s memories worried, that men 
should say of me, “ He judged and lived so and so : 
“ he would have done this or that ; could he have 
“ spoken when he was dying, he would have said so 
“ or so, and have given this tiling or the other ? I 
“ knew him better than any.” Now, as much as de- 
cency permits, I here discover my inclinations and 
affections ; but 1 do it more willingly and freely by 
word of mouth, to any one who desires to be inform- 
ed. So it is, that in these memoirs, if any observe, 
he will find, that I have cither told, or designed to 
tell all. What I cannot express, I point out with 
my finger : 

Verum animo satis hcec vestigia parva sagaci 
Suntf per quae possis cognoscere coetera tute.* 

But by these foot-steps a sagacious mind 
May certainly all other matters find. 

1 leave nothing to be desired, or to be guessed at 
concerning me. If people must be talking of me, 

I would have it to be justly and truly. I would 
come again with all my heart from the other 
world, to give any one the lie that should report me 
other than I was, though he did it to honour me. 

I perceive that people represent, even living men, 
(piite another thing than what they really are : and 
had 1 not stoutly defended a friend, whom I have 
lost, they would have represented him to me in a 
thousand contrary shapes. 

To conclude the account of my frail humours, I 

are naturally led by such study. This will be an inexhaustible 
source, from which they will always draw with pleasure. 

Lucrct. lib, i. vcr. 401J. 
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do confess, that in my travel, I seldorh come to my what kind 
quarters, but it runs in my mind whether I could u^hlJd 
like to be sick, and die there ; I wish to be lodged 
in some private part of the house, remote from all 
noise and nastiness, not smoky, nor close. I aim 
to sooth death by these frivolous circumstances ; or 
to say better to discharge myself from all other in- 
cumbrances, that I may have nothing to do, but 
to wait for an event which will be enough to weigh 
me down without any other load. I would have my 
death share with my life in ease and convenience ; it 
is a great lump of it, and of importance, and hope 
it will not now contradict what is past. Death has 
some forms that are more easy than others, and as- 
sumes divers qualities, according to every one’s 
fancy. Amongst the natural deaths, those that pro- 
ceed from weakness and a stupor, I think the most 
favourable : amongst those that are violent, I dread 
a precipice worse than the fall of ruins, that would 
crush me in a moment ; and think worse to be killed 
by a sword than to be shot : I would rather have 
chosen to poison myself with Socrates, than stab 
myself with Cato. And though it be the same thing, 
yet my imagination makes as wide a difference as 
between death and life, to throw myself into a fiery 
furnace, or plunge into the channel of a smooth 
river : so idly docs our fear more concern itself for 
the means than the effect. It is but a moment it is 
true, but a moment of such weight, that I would 
willingly give many days of my life to shoot the 
gulf after my own way. Since every one’s imagina- 
tion renders it more or less terrible, and since every 
one has some choice amongst the several forms of 
dying, let us try a little farther, to find some one 
tliat is wholly clear from all irksomeness. Might 
not one render it even pleasant, as they did who 
were companions in death with Antony* and Cleo- 
patra ? I set aside the severe and exemplary efforts 

Plutarch, in the Life of Mark Antony, chap. 15. 

9 
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The man- 
ner of dy- 
ing left to 
the choice 
of crimi- 
nals by the 
tyrants. 


{H:pduced by philosophy and religion. But amongst 
jnen of low rank, such as a Petronius,* and a Tigilli- 
Oust at Boine, there have been found men condemn- 
ed to dispatch themselves, who have as it were lulled 
death adeep with the delicacy of their preparations; 
they have made it slip and steal away, even in the 
height of their accustomed diversions, amongst 
whores and good fellows. There is not a word of 
consolation, no mention of making a will, no ambi- 
tious affectation of constancy, no talk of their future 
State, amongst sports, feasts, wit, and mirth, table- 
talk, music, and amorous verses. Is it not possible 
for us to imitate this resolution after a more decent 
manner ? Since there are deaths that are fit for fools, 
and fit for the wise, let us find out such as are fit for 
those who are between both. My imagination sug- 
gests to me one that is easy, and since we must die, 
one that is also to be desired. The Roman tyrants 
thought they did in a manner give a criminal life, 
when they gave him the choice of his death. But 
was not Theophrastus, that philosopher, so delicate, 
so modest, and so wi.sCj compelled by reason, when 
he durst repeat this verse translated by Cicero ? 

Vilam regitjortiim, non sapienlia.X 

Fortune, not wisdom, governs human life. 

Fortune is assisting to the facility of the progress of 
my life, having place d it in such a condition that 
for the future it can be no advantage nor hindrance 
to me. It is a condition that I would have accepted 
at any stage of my life : but now that I am packing 
up my baggage, and marching off, I am particularly 
pleased, that in dying I shall neither have them 
merry, nor sorry ; she has so ordered it by a cun- 
ning compensation, that they who may pretend to 
any considerable advantage by my death, will at the 
same time sustain a material inconvenience. Death 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. xvi. cap. 19. f Tacit, Hist. lib. i. cap. 7K 
X Cic. Tujsc. lib. V. cap. 9. 
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sometimes is more grievous to us^ in that it is griev- 
ous to others, and interests us iii their interest as 
much as in our own, and sometimes more. 

In this convenience of quarters which I desire, Inismcthna 
am for nothing pompous and sumptuous, I hate itj’/y^“''*'' 
rather ; but am for a certain plain neatness, which 
is often found in places • where there is less of art, 
and which nature has adorned with some grace that 
is altogether her own. Nott amplitert sed munditer 
convivium ; p/us salts quant sumptus :* “ I love a feast 
“ that is elegant rather than abundant, in which 
“ there is more savour than superfluity.” As for 
those whose affairs compel them to travel in the win- 
ter season through the Orisons’ country, they must 
expect to be reduced to extremity upon the road. I, 
who for the most part travel for my pleasure, do not 
order my affairs so ill. If the way be foul on my 
right-hand, I turn on n^ left ; if I find myself un- 
fit to ride, I stay where 1 am : and really when I do 
so, I see nothing that is not as pleasant and com- 
modious as my own house. It is true, that 1 always 
think superfluity superfluous, and observe a kind of 
trouble even in delicacy and abundance. Have 1 
left any thing behind me unseen, I go back to see 
it ; I am never out of my way. I trace no certain 
line, either straight or crooked. If I do not find in 
the place to which I go what was reported to me, , 
as it oft falls out that the judgments of others do not 
jump with mine, and that I have found them for the 
most part wrong, I never complain of losing my 
labour : I have at least informed myself that what 
they told me was not there. I have a constitution, 
of body as free, and a palate as indifferent as any 
man living. 

The diferent fashions of several nations no farther He accom- 
concern me than the mere pleasure of variety. 

Every usage has its reason. Be the plate and dishes ihe 
pewter, wood, or earth, my meat boiled or roasted, 

* Cdrn. Nepos, in Vita Pompon. Attic, cap. 13. 
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of let tlfi^ give me butter or oil, nuts or olives, hot 
it i® ®o indifferent, 

vhe saw, lliat, growing old, I accuse this generous faculty, 

* and have need that delicacy and choice should cor- 
rect the indiscretion of iny appetite, and sometimes 
relieve my stomach. When I have been abroad out 
of France, and the people in civility havd asked me, 
if I would be served after the French manner, I 
laughed at the question, and always frequented ta- 
bles the most filled with strangers. I am ashamed 
to see my countiymen besotted with this foolish hu- 
mour of quarrelling, with forms contrary to their own. 
They seem to be out of their element, when out of 
their own village. Wherever they go, they keep 
strictly to their own fashions, and abominate those of 
foreigners. If they meet witli one of their own coun- 
try in Hungary, they bail the happy day. They 
renfew their acquaintance, they cling together, and 
rail at the barbarrous manners tney see there. And 
why not barbarous, since they are not French ? And 
those are reckoned to have made the best use ^ 
tljeir travels, who rail most at what they have seen j 
and indeed most of them return no wiser than they 
w^t. In t^eir travels very close and reserved, with 
a ^ent and incommunicable prudence, preserving 
themselves from the contagion of an unknown air. 
What I am saying of them, puts me in mind of some- 
thing like it, which I have sometimes observed in 
some of our young courtiers, who will not mix with 
any but those of their own class ; and look upon us 
as men of another world, with disdain or pity. Put 
them upon any discourse but the intrigues of the 
court, and they are utterly at a loss ; as very block- 
heads and novices to us, as we arc to them. And 
it is truly said, ;^at a well-bred man is of a compound 
education. I, on the contrary, travel, very much 
sated with our own fashions ; not to look for Gas- 
! cons in Sicily, I have left enough of them at home : 

I rather seek for Greeks and Persians ; they are the 
men I want to be acquainted with, and the men I 
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study ; it is with them tliat I bestow and employ 
myself : and, which is more, I fancy that I have met 
but with few customs that are not as good as our 
own. I liave not, I confess, travelled very far ; scarce ' 
out of the sight of the fanes of my own house ! 

As to the rest, most of the accidental company aiiesHti.).* 
man falls into upon the road, give him more trouble 
than pleasure ; I wave them as much as I civilly upini the 
can, especially now that age seems in some sort to 
privilege and sequester me from the common forms. 

You suffer for others, or others suffer for you ; both 
of" them inconveniences of importance enough, but 
the latter appears to me the greater. 

It is a rare fortune, but of inestimable solace, to worthy 
have a worthy man, one of a sound judgment, and™'?“f”*‘ 
of a temper conformable to your own, who takes atraTei. 
delight to bear you company. I have been at a veiy 
great loss for one in all my travels. But such’ a 
companion should be chosen, and taken with you 
from your first setting out. There can be no plea- 
sure to me without communication ; there is not so 
much as a sprightly thought comes into my mind|. 
which it does not grieve me to have produced alone, 
without one to communicate it to. Si cum hac ex- 
ceptione detur sapientia, ut illam inclusam teneamy 
nec eminciem, rejiciam :* “ If wisdom were confer- 
“ red with this condition, that I must keep it to 
“ myself, and not communicate it to others, I would 
“ refuse it.” This other has strained it one note 
higher : Si contigerit eu vita sapienti, ut omnium 
rerum ajfiueniibus copUs, quanivis omnia, qua cogni- 
tione digna sunt, summo otio securn ipse considcret, et 
contempleiur, tamen si solitudo tantu sit, ut hominem 
vidcre non possit, excedat h vita ;t “ If such a condi- - 
“ tion of life should happen to a wise man, that 
“ in the greatest plenty of all conveniences, he 
“ might at the most undisturbed leisure, consider 
“ and contemplate all things worth the knowing. 


* Senec. epist. 6. 


f Cicero de Oliic. lib. i. citp. 
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“ yet if his solitude must be such that he must not 
“ see a man, he had much better quit life.”* I ap- 
prove of Architas’s opinion, when he said, that it 
would be unpleasant, even in heaven itself, to sur- 
vey the glory of those great and divine celestial bo- 
dies without a companion. But yet it is much bet- 
ter to be alone, than in foolish and troublesome 
company. Aristippus loved to liva as a stranger in 
aU places ; 

Mea si fata mm paterentur ducere vilam 
Atispiciis.f 

But if the fates would so propitious be. 

To let me live at my own liberty ; 

1 should choose to pass away the greatest part of my 
life on horseback : 

Fisere gestiens, 
ua parte dehacchentur ignes 
i nebulae plmnique rores.X 
To view the stores of snow and hail. 

And where excessive heats prevail. 

Arguments ' “ But it may be asked, have you not more easy 
fr M»"*' ** diversions at home ? What do you there want ? Is 
iaigne* ’ “ not your house situated in a sweet and healthful 
passion for « sufficiently famished, and more than suffi- 
** ciently larger Ihe royal majesty has more 
“ than once been entertained there vrith all his 
“ pomp. Are there not more below your family in 
“ good government, than there are above it in emi- 
“ nence ? Is there any local thought which is ex- 
“ traordinary, and indigestible, that afflicts you ? 

Quae te nmc coqvat, et vexet sub pectora Jixa /’§ 

That now lies broiling in thy troubled Iveast, 

And ne’er will suffer thee to be at rest ? 

“ Where do you think to live without molestation 
“ and disturbance ? Nunquam simpliciter foriuna 

* Cicero de Amicitia, cap. 23. f ^neid. lib. iv. ver. 840. 

t Horat. lib. iii. ode iii. ver. 54, &c. $ Cic. de Senect. ex Eun, 
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indulget :* “ The favours of fortune arc always 
“ mixed with some gall.” “ You see then, it is 
“ only you that trouble yourself, and that you every ,, 

“ where follow yourself, and every where complain ; 

for there is no satisfaction here below, but for souls 
“ that are either brutish or divine. He who, in so 
“ just an occasion, has ho contentment, where will 
“ he think to find it ? How many millions of men 
“ would be content to be in such a condition as 
“ youi’s? Do but reform yourself; for that is 
“ wholly in your own power ; whereas you have no 
“ other right, but patience towards fortune.” Nulla 
placida tildes est, nisi quam ratio coniposuit :t 
“ There is no perfect tranquillity but what is pro- 
“ duced by reason.” 

I see the reason of this remonstrance, and I see tik' an. 
it perfectly well ; but it would have been more la- ^ 
conic, and more pertinent, to bid me in one w'ord 
be wise. This resolution is beyond wisdom, it is 
her work and product. Thus the physicianliespreach- 
ing to a poor langushing patient to be cheerful, but 
he would advise him a little more discreetly in bid- 
ding him be well. For my part, I am but a man 
of the common sort. It is a wholesome precept, 
certain, and easy to be understood, “ Be content 
“ with what you have that is to say, with reason : 
and yet to follow this advice, is no more in the 
power of the wisest men than in mine. It is a com- 
mon saying, but of a terrible extent : what does it 
not comprehend ? All things fall under dilcretion 
and qualification. I know very well that, in the li- 
teral sense, this pleasure of travelling is a testimony 
of uneasiness and irresolution; therefore these two 
are our governing and predominant qualities. 

Yes, I confess they are; I see*^ nothing, not so 
much as in a dream, and in* a wish, whereon 
I could set up my rest : variety only, and the pos- 
session of diversity, can satisfy me, if any thing can. 


* Curtius, lib. iv. cap. 14. 
VOL. III. S 


f Seneca, e^ust. 56. 
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, In travelling, it pleases me that I may stay where I 
like without inconvenience, and that 1 have where- 
with commodiously to divert myself. I love a pri- 
vate life, because it is my, own choice that I love it, 
not from any dislike of the public way of living, 
which perhaps is as much according to mV Cbm- 
plexion. !’ I serve my prince by it more’ cheerfully, 
because it is^ by the free- reflection of my own judg- 
ment and reason, without any particular obligation ; 
and that ! am not compelled so to do, for being re- 
jected or disliked by the other party; and so ’ of all 
the rest. I hate the morsels that necessity carves 
for- mCi I should think that any convenience upon 
which 1 were only to depend, would stick in my 
throat : 

:• ' ‘ AUh' rentus aquas, alter milii radat arenas.* 

Let me In water plunge one oar. 

And with the ot^cr rake the shore. 

One cord will never hold me fast enough. You will 
say there is a vanity in such an amusement. But 
where is there liot ? Ahd these 'fine precepts are va- 
nity, and all wisdom is vanity. Dominus novif 
cogitatiohe^ sapientium, quoniUm '>o(in(E sunt: “The 
“ Lord khowCth the thoughts of the ' wise that they 
**' are vain. These exquisite subtleties are only 
fitTor the pulpit. ' They are discourses that will send 
liS'all saddled into the other ^orld. Life is a mate- 
rial' and corporeal motion, atf action imperfect and 
irregtdii: Of its o^ proper essence ; I make it my 
business to serve it according as it is : 

Qtiisque sim patimur manes.X , 

^e^all are punish*!? for ojiy proper crimes^ 

Sic eM fack^dum^ut contra naturam universdm nihil 
contmd(mm ; -e^'y^ - conservattty propriam st- 

quamiir : § We must so order it, as by no means 

* IVop. lib. iii. deg^ ^3. ; . . . . 

+ Pfe^alm xciv. ver. 11. 1 Corinth, ch. iii. ver. 20. 

X Mneid, vi. ver. 743. 
j jCic. de Offic. lib. i. cap 
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“ to contend against universal nature ; but yet, that 
“ rule being observed, to conform to our own.” To 
what end are these subliihe*' points of philosophy, 
upon which no human being can, settle, and those 
rules that' eY:ceed both bur use arid fbree. , . 

I often see that we have ideas of life set beforri'us, pmioso- 
which neither the proposer, nor those that hear 
him, have any maririer of hope, nor which is more,s»ra'><-es a« 
of inclination, to follow. Ot the same sherit of pa-^“ert 
per, whereori the judge has but just wrote a sentence 
against an adulterer, he steals a piece whereon to by ti'.T'pCT. 
WTite a love-letter to his companion’s wife. She 
with whom you had but just now an illicit com- rre”mn<ie^^ 
merce, will presently, even in your own hearing, ex- 
claim more loudly against the same fault in her com- 
panion than a Portia. And siicli there are, who will 
condemn men to death for crimes that they do not 
themselves repute so much as faults. I have in my 
youth seen a gentleman with one hand present the 
people with verse's tliat excelled both in wit and li- 
centiousness, and with the other, at the same time, 
the most rigid theological tenets that the World has 
been teased with these many years. Men proceed 
at this rate ; ^ve let the laws and precepts take their 
course, ourselves keep another; not only by de- 
bauchery of manners, but often by judgment and 
contrary opinion. Do but hear a philosophical leb- 
ture ; the invention, eloquence, and pertinency im- 
mediately strike your mind, and move you ; there is 
nothing either pricks or stings your consdience ; It 
is not to it that they hddress. Is not this true? 

This made Aristo say, that neither a bath nor a lec- 
ture' signified any thing, unless they scOrired and 
made men clean.* One ma^ stop at the outward 
skin ; but it is after the marrow is picked out : as 
after having quaffed off' the good liquor in a fine bowl, 
consider the graving and workmanship. In all the 
schools of ancient philosophy this is to be found, 

* Plutarch, in his Treatise ot Hearing, chap. 8. 

S 2 
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that the sapie philosophy-reader there publishes the 
rules of temperance, and at the same time reads lec- 
tures of love and wantonness. Xenophon, even in 
the bosom of Clinias, wrote against the Aristippic 
virtue. It is not that there is any miraculous conver- 
sion in it that makes them thus wavering ; but it is 
as Solon represents himself, sometimes in his own 
person, and sometimes in that of a legislator. One 
while he speaks for the crowd, and another for him- 
self; taking the tree and natural rules tor his own 
share, assuring himself of entire health and vigour : 

Cwentur dubii medicis majwilus cegri,* 

A desp'rate wound must skilful liands employ. 

Antisthenes allowed a wise man to be in Iove,i 
and do whatever he thought convenient, without 
regard to the laws; as being better advised than 
they, and having a greater knowledge of virtue.? 
His disciple Diogenes said, that men to perturba- 
tions were to oppose reason; to fortune, confi- 
dence ; and to the laws, nature. For tender sto- 
machs, forced and artificial recipes must be pre- 
scribed: strong stomachs serve themselves simply 
with the prescriptions of their own natural appetite. 
After this manner do our physicians proceed, who 
eat melons, and drink iced wines, whilst they con- 
fine their patients to syrup and panada. 1 know not, 
said the courtesan Lais, what they mean by their 
books, their wisdom, and philosophy, but those men 
knock as oft at my door as any other. In as 
much as our licentiousness always carries us beyond 
what is lawful and allowed, men have often stretched 
the precej)ts and rules of life beyond universal reason : 

• A'emo satis credit lantum dellnquere quantum 
PerTftittas.^ 

* Juven, sat. xiii. ver- 124/ 

\ Dlog. Laert. in the Life of Antisthenes. lib. vi. sect. 1 1 -- 
t Idem, in the Life of Diogenes, lib. ru sect. 38. 
j Juven, sat. xiv. ver. 233. 
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The wretched sinner always is in quest 
Of crimes unpractis’d, pleasures unpossess’d. 

It is to be wished, that there were more proportion 
between the command and the obedience, and the 
mark seems to be unjust to which one cannot, at- 
tain. Tliere is no man so good, but, if he measure 
all his thoughts and actions by the laws, he will find 
he has deserved hanging ten times in his life ; and 
at the same time it might be great pity and very 
unjust to punish and ruin him : 

Olle, quid ad te 

De cute quid facial ille vel ilia sua P * 

Ollus, what matters it to thee , 

What with their skin does he or she ? 

And such a one there may be, as has no way of- 
fended the laws, who nevertheless would not deserve 
the character of a virtuous man, and whom philo- 
sophy would justly condemn to be whipped ; so un- 
equal and perplexed is this relation. We are so far 
from being good men, according to the laws of God, 
that we cannot be so according to our own. Hu- 
man wisdom could never yet arrive at the duties it 
had prescribed to itself ; and could it arrive thereto, 
it would prescribe to itself others beyond it, to 
which it would ever aspire and pretend : so great an 
enemy to consistency is our human condition. Man 
enjoins himself to be necessarily in fault. He is not 
very discreet to cut out his own du'ty by the measure 
of any other being than his own. To whom does he 
prescribe that which he does not expect anjr one 
can perform ? Is he unjust in not doing what is im- 
possible for him to do? The laws, by whose sen- 
tence we are not able, condemn us for not being 
able. 

At the worst this disagreeable liberty of present- Moo- 
ing themselves two several ways, the actions after 
one manner, and the discourses after another, may more ex- 
be allowed to those who speak of things j but it can- “aUthosc 

* Mart. lib. vii. ep. 9, ver. 1, 2. 
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not be allo'wed .to those y^ho .specie of . themselves, as 
I do. I' must march my pen as j da my feet. The 
common We ought to have a relation, ta-ptl^pr lives, 
'J'he virtue of tSto was 'vigorous beyond; the reason 
of ihe age he lived in, and for a man who.i^ndertook 
tio govern others ; as being . devoted .^ 0 , the. pu^tlic 
service, this might be called justice, if not unjust, at 
least vain, and out of season. Even .my own man- 
ners, which differ ^arce att inch from those that are 
current amongst us, yet r^der me at my age a little 
rough and unsociable. 1 know not whether it be 
without reason that I am disgusted with' the com- 
pany I frequent ; but I know very well that it would 
be without reason, should I complain of its being 
disgusted with me, seeing I am so with it. The vir- 
tue that is assigned to the affairs of the world, is a 
virtue of many wavings, corners, and elbows, to join 
and 'adapt itself to human frailty ; a virtue mixed 
and artinCial ; hot strait, clean, constant, nor purely 
innocent. Our annals to this very day reproach one 
of our kings foi^ suffering himself simply to be 
carried awky by the conscientious persuasions of his 
confessor. '' A^irs of 'state have bolder precepts : 

Exeat aula, 

Qui vult esse.piusi* 

Let him who will be good from court retire. 

II ■ 

I have formerly tried to employ in the manage- 
ment of public affairs, opinions, and rules of living, 
as rude, new, unpolished, or unpolluted, as either 
were bom with me, or I was formed to from my 
education, and wherewith I serve my own turn, if 
not so coramodiously, at least as securely, in my own 
particular concerns : but I have founa a scholastic 
and novice virtue, foolish and dangerous. He that 
goes into a crowd, must now go one way, and then 
another, keep his elbdWs,’ 'close, retire, or advance, 
snd quit the direct way, according to what he en- 


^ucaxi) lib. viii. ver. 493. 
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counters ; and must tlive not so much acccH:d*ng=^*to 
his. own method, ns that of others^ nolb according to 
what he purposes to himselfj but accdr^g to what 
is proposed to him, according to the time,^ccording 
tq.imen, according to occasions. Plato ■ says, that 
whoever escapes unhurt from t the ^worid’s handlings 
escapes by miracle : and' he says likewise, that 'when 
he appoints his philosopher to be the head of -a go- 
vernment, be means not a corrupt one like-thnt of 
Athens, and much less such a one as. this of ours, 
wherein, wisdom itself would be at a loss. A good 
herb transplanted into a strong soil very contrary to 
its own nature, much sooner conforms itself to the 
soil, than it reforms the soil to it. I find, that if I 
were wholly to form myself to such employments, I 
must undergo a great deal of change • and new 
modelling. And though I could so for prevail upon 
myself (and whylbiight I not with time and dili- 
gence work such a feat), I would not do it. the 
little trial I have had of public employment, it has 
been so much disgust to me ; I feel by times some 
temptations toward ambition rising in my soul, but 
I, obstinately oppose them : 

tu, Catiille, obstinaius oldura.* 

But thou, Catullus, hold out to the last. 

I am seldom called to it ; and as seldom offer myself 
uncalled. Liber^ and laziness, the qualities lUost 
pl|ldominant in me, are qualities diametrically con- 
trary to public employment. We cannot distin- 
guish. the mcultics of men. They have divisions and 
limits hard and delicate to choose. To conclude 
foom the discreet conduct of private life^ a capacity 
for the management of public affairs, is to conclude 
wrong. A man may govern himself well, that can- 
not govern others so, and compose essays, that could 
not work effects. One man may order a siege well, 
that cannot marshal a battle, and another may speak 

* Catul. epig. 9, ver. 19. 
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wdl ii)( pjrivate, who would not be able to harangue 
a people, or a prince. Nay, it is perhapSr rather a 
testimony in him who can do the one, that he can- 
not'do the other, tlian otherwise. I that ele- 
vated souls are not inueh more proper for low things, 
than mean souls are for high ones. Could it be ima- 
gined .that Socrates would have administered oc- 
casion of laughter to the Athenians at the expense 
of Ips Own reputation, for having never been able to 
sum up the votes of his tribe, to deliver it to the 
council? Doubtless, the veneration I have for the 
perfections of this great man, deserves that his for- 
tune should fiunisli so magnificent an example for 
the excuse of my principal imperfections. Our suf- 
ficiency is cut out into small parcels ; mine has no 
latitude, and is also very contemptible in number. 
Saturninus* said, to those who had conferred upon 
, him the command in chief, “ My%llow soldiers, you 
“ have lost a go‘od captain, to make him a bad ge- 
" neral of an army.”t 

virtar Whocvcr boasts, in so sick a time as this, of em- 
^nnlne ployiug tfue and sincere virtue in the world’s 
and sincere service, either knows not what it is, opinions grow- 
mp"oycd ing corrupt with manners (and in truth to hear them 
in the ma. describe it, to licar how most of them boast of their 
"f aT”. deportment, and to see what rules they lay down ; 
rupt state. jn,stead of painting virtue, they paint mere vice and 
in|a^tice altogether, and representt them in this false 
light in the education of princes), or, if he <||fes 
know it, boasts unjustly, and, let him say what he 
will, does a thousand things of which his own 
conscience accuses him. I would willingly take 
tSeneca’s word, of the experience he made of it 
upon the like occasion, provided he would deal 
jEirankly with me. The most honourable mark of 
goodness in such a necessity, is for a man freelj to 


of the thirty tyrtoits who rose in the time of the emperor 

^[an. 

-j-' Trebellii Pollionis trigintatyranni, p. 126, Hist. August, 
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confiffls both his own fault, and those of others ; with 
the power of his virtue to stop his inclination to- 
wards evil, unwillingly to follow this bias, to hope 
better, and to desire better. I perceive that in these 
dismemberments and divisions wherein we in France 
are involved, every one sti'ives to defend his cause ; 
even the best of them with dissimulation and lies. 
He that would write roundly of the true state of the 
quarrel, would write rashly and viciously. What is 
the most just party, other than a member of a 
cankered and worm-eaten body ? But of such a 
body, the member that is least affected, is said to be 
sound, and with good reason, as our qualities have 
no title but in comparison. Civil innocency is mea- 
sured according to times and places. 1 like to read in 
Xenophon such a commendation of A^csilaus ; be- 
ing intreated by a neighbouring prince, with whom 
he formerly had war, to permit him to pass through 
his country, he granted his request, giving him free 
passage through the Peloponnesus ; and not only 
did not imprison or poison him, when he had him at 
his mercy, but courteously received him according to 
tlie obligation of his promise, without doing him the 
least injury. To such immours as those, this was an 
act of no great lustre ; elscw'hcrc, and in another 
age, the frankness and magnanimity of such an ac- 
tion will be in high esteem, our rascally capets* 


These* capets are properly the scholars of Montaguc-College 
at Paris. In 1 ISO, John Standoncht ot* Medilin, a doctor of the 
'Sorbonne, settled a fund for maintaining in this college eighty-four 
iicholars, in honour of the twelve apostles, and the severity-two dis- 
ciples of Jesus (Jirist. These scholars were called so iron} short 
cloaks they wore, called capes. And as they were treated very 
harshly, both with regard to their table, and to their discipline, they 
were commonly such low geniuses, that the word capette WaS iriadri 
use of to signify a scholar of the most contemptible chara^r, a 
fool, an impertinent. Montaigne by the term of rascally capeta in- 
tends the bulk of his ootemporaries, who would not have fa|^ to 
ridicule the frank and generous spirit of Agesilaus. In the Wme 
predicament may be placed those Flemish historians, who having ac- 
cused Charles V, of imprudence in relying on the good foith of 

9 
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I?nt! of laughed at it, so little does the Sra^tan 

MoMagne- innocence resemble that of‘ France. We are ^th- 
^uego in out viituouV mVn, but they are according to what 
we tepute So. ‘Whoever has his manners established 
in a regularity above the standard of the age he 
lives in, let him (Either wrest and blunt his rules, or, 
which Lwould rather advise him to, let him retire, 
and noi meddle with us at all. WW would he get 
by it:.'-* y : 

M^egium sancttmque virum si cemOf Imemlri 
0OC maitstrum J)uero,-et miranti jam sub aralro 
Piscilus inventis et Jaette comparo mulce.* 

To me an honest man more monster, seems 
Tlian nature shows ev’n when' a woman teems 
A chilJ with two heads ; than mule’s foiling found. 

Or wond’rous hshes plow’d out from the ground. 

A man may regret that times are no better, but not 
fly from the present ; we may wish for other magis- 
trates, but we must notwithstanding obey those we 
have ; and perhaps it is more laudable to obey the 
bad than 'the good. So long as the image of the 
ancieht and received laws of this monarchy shall 
slune in any dorner of the kingdom, there will I 
pitch my tent. If they unfortunately happen to 
thwart and contradict one another, so as to prbducc 
two Actions of doubtful and difficult choice, I shall 
mO||t .readily choose to. escape and shun the tempest. 
In life mean time nature, or the hazards of war, may 
lend me a hand. Between Caesar and Pompey, 1 
would frankly have declared myself ; but amongst 
the" fbr^ robbers t that came after, a man must have 
been necessitated either to hide himself or to have 


vijPranGis J. majesty passed through France in 1540, 

hnve tliereby signified their opinion, that Francis was i»ery weak in 
so mir on opportunity of making himself master of bis nioat 
foitkfi4able enemy. The whole of 'this note was furnished me by tin 
de'i^J4pnnoye. 

'.^^Ven, sat. xiii. ver, 64, &c- 
^^ctavius, Mark Antony, and Lepidus, 
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S along with the current of the time •, which I 
when reason BO longer 'rules'; _ 

Qilodiv^susalis?^ 

‘ .Wliither dost thou wand’ring run. ,,, 

hiTHis farrago is a little wide from my subjects 
gp put of the way, but it is rather from a wantonness moi!! ^ 
than. heedlessness. My fancies fdlbw one another^ „ 
but sometimes at a great distance ; and look towards deviate 
one another, but it is with an oblique glance. 
have read a. dialogue of Plato, Of a motley andin-doet 
fanatic composition, beginning' with the subject of 
love, , and ending with that of rhetoric. They stick 
not at these variationsi and with a marvellous grace 
let themselves be carried away at the pleasure of the 
wind ; or at -least seem as if they were. The titles 
of my chapters do not always comprehend the sub- 
ject; they oft but denote it <by some mark only,' as 
those others, Andria, Eunucnus ; or thesO, Sylla, 
(^icQEO, Torquatus. -I love the poetic ramble, by 
leaps and skips ; it is an art, as Plato says, light, 
nimble, and a little maddish. There are pieces in 
Plutarch, where he forgets his theme, where the 
proposition of his argument is onlyTound by inci- 
dence ; and stuffed thniugbout with- foreign matter. 

Do but observe his progress in the Daemon of So- 
crates. Good God, how beautiful then are his vari- 
ations and fi'olicksome sallies, and then mostlaf^ all, 
when they seem to be fortuitous, and introduced for 
want of heed. It is the unattentive reader that 
loses my subject, and not I; there wilT always be 
found some phrase or other in a corner that is to the 
purpose, though it lie very close. I ramble' iUdis- 
creetly and tumultuously, my style and my Wit.wslhi 
der at the same rate ; a little folly is tolerable in hkn 
that will not be guilty of too much, say the preee£>tiS, 
and much more the examples, of our mastefis.^ A 
thousand poets flag and creep in the prosaic Ityle, 


* J^neid^ lib. v- ver. 166 . 
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but the best old prose (and I strew it here up and 
down indifferently for verse) shines throughout, and 
has the lustre, vigour, and boldness of poetry, not 
without some air of its frenzy ; and certainly prose 
ought to have the pre-eminence in speaking. The 
poet, says Plato, when set upon the Muse’s tripod, 
pours out with fury whatever comes into his mouth, 
like the Spout of a fountain, without considering and 
pausing upon it ; and things come froth him of 
various colours, of a contrary substance, and with 
an uninterrupted torrent: and all the old theology 
(as the learned inform us), as well as the first philo- 
sophy, are poesy. It is the original language of the 
gods ; I mean, that the matter should distinguish 
itself ; it sufficiently shows where it changes, where 
it concludes, where it begins, and where it rejoins, 
without interlacing it with words of connection, in- 
troduced for the service of dull or inattentive ears, 
and without commenting on myself. Who is there 
that had not rather not be read at all, than after a 
drowsy or cursory manner ? est tarn utile^ quod 

in transitu prosit : * “ No work can be profitable, 
“ when it is read cursorily.” If to take a book in 
hand, were to learn it ; if to look upon it, were to 
consider it ; and to run it slightly over, were to 
make it a man’s own ; I were then to blame to make 
myself’ altogether so ignorant as I say I am. Seeing 
I cannot fix the attention of my reader by the 
weight of what I write, manco male, “ I am much 
mistaken,” if I should chance to do it by per- 
plexing him ; nay, he will afterward repent that fite 
ever arfnised himself with it : it is very true, but he 
, will yet amuse himself with it. Besides, there are 
some humours in which intelligence produces dis- 
dain, who will think better of me for their not un- 
derstanding what I say, and will conclude the depth 
of ipy sense by its obscurity ; which, to speak sin- 
cer^i J mortally hate, and would avoid, if I knew 


♦ Seneca, epist. 2, 
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how. Aristotle boasts somewhere in his writings, 
that he affected it; vicious affectation. The fre- 
quent breaks in chapters that I chose to make in the 
beginning of my book, I have since thought, broke 
and dissolved the attention before it was raised, as 
making it disdain to settle and recollect itself to so 
little ; and upon that account 1 have made the rest 
longer, such as require propositions, and assigned 
leisure. In such an employment, to whom you will 
not give an hour, you give nothing ; and do nothing 
for him, for whom you only do whilst you are doing 
something else. To which may be added, that I 
have perhaps some particular obligation to speak only 
by halves, confusedly and inconsistently. I am there- 
fore displeased with this impertinent way of talking, 
these extravagant projects that trouble life, and 
those opinions so refined, that though the^ have 
truth, I think it too dear bought, and too disagree- 
able. On the contrary, I make it my business to 
bring vanity itself in repute, and folly too, if it bring 
me any pleasure ; and choose to follow my own na- 
tural inclinations, without bearing too strict a hand 
iqion them. 

I have seen elsewhere palaces in rubbish, and liis parti- 
statues both of gods and men defaced, and yet there ^ 
are men still ; all this is true, and yet for ^ that, I the city of 
cannot so often review the ruins "of that so great 
and powerful city, that I do not admire and re-Meanin- 
verence it. The care of the dead is recommended 
to us ; besides I have been bred up from my infancy 
with these people : I had knowledge of the af&,irs of 
Rome long before I knew those of my own 
house. I knew the Capitol, and its platform, before 
I knew the Louvre ; and the river Tiber, before the 
river Seine. The qualities and fortunes of Lucullus, 
Metellus, and Scipio, have ever run more in ray head 
than those of any of my own countrymen. Tkhey 
are all dead, and so is my father as absolutdy dead 
as they, and is removed as far from me and life in 
eighteen years, as they are in sixteen hundred ; 
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whose memory, friendship, and society, I neverthe- 
less cherish and embrace with a perrect apd lively 
towwdf' Nay, my humour is to render myself more 

the dead, officious to the dead ; they no longer help them- 
selves, and therefore methinks the more fequireTity 
assistance!} it is there that gratitude appears in its 
true lusjtre. Benefits are not so gerieronsly placed 
where there is retrogradation and Reflection. Arce- 
silaus,* going to visit Cresibius who was sick,* and 
finding him in a very poor * condition, privately con- 
veyed some money under his pillow ; and, by con- 
cealing dt from him, acquitted him moreover from 
the acKTiowledgment due to such a benefit. Such as 
have merited from me my friendship and gratitude, 
have never lost them by being no more ; I have bet- 
ter and more carefiilly paid them, when they were 
gone, and i^Orant of what I did. I speak most 
affectionately ' of my friends when it is no longet in 
their power to know it. I have had a hundred 
quarrels in defending of PompCy, and for the cause 
of Brutus. This acquaintaride yet continues be- 
tween us. We have no other hold even of things 
present but by fancy. Finding myself of no use to 
this age, I throw myself back upon that other ; and 
am* so enamoured of it, that the free, just, and 
flourishing state of .that ancient Rome (for I neither 
like it in its birth, nor in its old age) engross my 
affection to a degree of enthusiasm; and therefore I 
cannot so oft .review the situation of their streets 
and houses, and those ruins as profijund as^ the An- 
tipodes, but they always amaze me. Is it by nature, 
or through error of fancy, that the sight of places 
which we know have been frequented and inhabited 
by persons whose memories are recommended in 
story, does, in Some sort, worfc'toore upon us* than* to 
hei^r a recit^ of their actions, or to read* their writ- 
inj^irTVntc vis 'admonitionis inest' in locis ; tVid 
quidfim in hoc urbe infinitum : quacumque enhn inghe- 

* Diogenes Leert, in the I^ife of Arccsilaus, lihr iv. sect- 37* ^ ' 
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dimur, in aliquant historiam vestigium ponimus:* 

“ So great a power of admonition is there in places^ 

“ and truly in this city so infinite, that, which w^ 

“ soever we go, we tread -upon some history.” It 
pleases me to consider their face, port, and vest- 
mehts; 1 still ruminate bn those great namesy and 
make them ring in my bars. ■ K'go illoi venerevy et 
tantis nominibus semper assurgq 'A ^ ^ , I,, reverence 
“ them, and rise in honour of ,iia,m,es so great” 

Of things that are in any measure great and admir- 
able, I admire even the common parts.' I could 
wish to see them talk, ii^alk, and sup. If were in- 
gratitude to contemn the relies and images of so 
many worthy and Vafiattlt men as I have seep live and 
die, and who, by ' the'ir example, give, so many 
good instructions, if we knew how to .follow them. 

Besides, this very Rome that we now ^ee deserves Rome the 
to be beloved; sh long, and by so many rifles a 
federate with our crown the only comihon and uni- «ai metro- 
versal city. The sovereign magistrate that com- *''• 
mands there, is equally acknowledged elsewhere : it 
is the metropolitan city of all the, Christian nations. 

The Spanish and French are there at home. To be 
a prince of this estate, there needs no more but to 
be a prince of Christendom. There is no place upon 
earth, that heaven has embraced* with such an influ- 
ence and constancy of favour.; its. . very ruins are 
glorious, and stately : 

Laudandis preciosior ruinis.% 

More glorious by her wond’rous ruins. r ’ 

She yet in her very ruins retains the marks and image 
of empire. Ut palam sit uno in loco gaudentis opus 
esse naturce: “ So that it is manifest that nature is in 
“ this one place enamoured of her own wbrk.” Some; 
would blame, and be angry at themselves for being 
tickled with so Yain a pleasure. . Oiif Kumoiks are 

* Cic. de Fin. lib. v. cap. 2. f Seneca, e^ist. G*. , 

t Sidoniu*, Ai)Ol. cami. 27, entitled Karboad Cdnseritiuin, ver. 62- 
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never too vain that are pleasant. Whatever they are 
that always content a man of common understan^ng, 
I could not have the heart to accuse him. 

Mn«*'Mon ^ much obliged to Fortune, in that to this 

is“"* very hour she has offered me no outrage beyond what 
fortune *** ^ bear. Is it not her way to let those 

” ' ’ live in quiet by whom she is not importuned ? 


Quanio Risque silt plum negaveritf 
A diis piura feret : nihil cupientium 
Nudus castra peto : multa peientihus 
Desunt multa.* 


The more we to ourselves deny. 

The more the bounteous gods supply. 
The more indulgent heav'n bestows j 
Far from the quarters of the great 
Happy, though naked, I retreat : 
Who covet much, their want is great. 


If she continue her favour, she will dismiss me vciy 
well satisfied: 


Nihil supra 

Deos lacesso.f 

Nor for more 
Do 1 the gods implore. 

!6ut beware a shock; There are a thousand that 
perish in the port. I am very easy as to what shall 
here happen when*I shall be gone. Present things 
take up enough of my thoughts : 

Fortunce ceetera 7»ando. 

1 leave the rest to Fortune. 


He did not Bcsidcs, I liavc not that strong obligation, that 
•elf a wMt which IS Said to attach men to futurity by the issue 
the more that succeeds tQ their name and honour ; and, per- 
forllavuig haps, I ought the less to covet them, if they are to 
no children be SO much desircd. I am of hiyself but too much 
hi» world, and to this life. I am content to 

be in Fortulie's power by circumstances prt^erly 
necessary to my being, without otherwise extending 

♦ Han libo ili. ode 16, yet, 21, f Idetti, lib. ii. ode 18, ver. 11, 12. 
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iier jurisflicticiP over me ; aad never thought, that 
to he withput children a defect that ought to 
render li^ less contented. Thp want of issue has 
its conveniences too. Children are of the number chiiiircn 
of things that are not very much to be desired, espc-""‘^"*“^^ 
cially now, when it would be so hard to make them velrd, and 
good. Bona jam nec nasci licet , ita corrupta sunt'^^^' 
semina:* “ Npr can any thing good spring from 
“ seed so corrupt.’* And yet they me justly to be 
lamented by such as have lost them. 

He who left me my house in charge proguosticated nis, housc- 
that I would ruin it, considering my rambling hu-|’,"[''j,‘,f *"* 
mour ; but he was mistaken, for I am in the same for 
condition now as when I lirst entered into it, or ra-hanrir"'"“ 
ther better j ^nd yet without office, or any place ol‘ 
profit. 

As to the rest, if Fortune has never done nie auyiie rc.viv- 
violent or extraordinary injury, neither has she 
voured me. Whatever opr family derives from hervonr/fioni 
bounty, was there above a hundred years before my ^^sudi 
time. I have, as to my own particular, no essential «'>iv a* 
and sohd good, that I stand indebted for to her libe- rnltuuuiv 
rahty ; she has indeed done me some airy honours, 
and titulary favours that are not substantial j and 
those, in truth, she has not granted, but offered me, 
who, God knows, am all material, and like nothing 
but what is real and solid. And who, if I durst con- 
fess so much, would not think avai’ice much less ex- 
cusable than ambition ; nor pain less to be a\'oidcd 
than shame ; hor health less to be coveted than learn- 
ing, or riches than nobility. 

Amongst her empty favours there is none that so 
mudi pleases the humour natural to my country, 
as an authentic bull of a Roman burgess, that was 
granted me when I was last there, embellished with 
pompous seals and gilt letters, and granted in the 
most bountiful manner. And because it is couched 

Tertul. de Pudicit- 

T 
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in a miNed style, more or less favourable, and that I 
could have been glad to have seen the cop^ of it be- 
fore it had passed the seal, I will, to satisfy any one 
that may be sick of the same curiosity I was, trans- 
cribe it here in its true form. 

A bull in. Quod Iloratius Maximus, Martins Cecius, Alex- 
J^nt'fignc ■ a^ider Mutus, almoi urbis conscrcatores, de illus- 
ef viro, Michaele Montano, equite Sancti 

thecUjo^ MichaeUs, et a cubicjilo Regis Christianissimi 
Kome, Romana evoitate donando, ad Senatum retulerunt, 
S. P. Q. R. de ea re ita jieri censuit. 

Cum veteri more et instituto cupide illi semper siu~ 
dioseque suscepti sint, qui virtute ac nobilitate pi'ce- 
stantes, iriagno reip. nostree usui atque ornamento 
Juissent, vel esse aliquando possent : nos majorum nos- 
trorum exemplOy atque auctoritate permoti,pr cedar am 
^ hanc consuetudinem nobis imitandam, ac servandam 
fore censemus. Quamobrem cum illustrissimus Mi- 
chael Montanas eqiies Sancti Michaelis, et h cubiculo 
Regis Christianissmi, Romani nominis studiosissimus, 
et famiUce laude, atque splendore, et propriis virtu- 
tum meritis dignissimus sit, qui summo senatus popu- 
lique Romani judicio ac studio in Romanam evoiiatem. 
adsciscatur ; placere senatui P, Q. R. illustrissimum 
3Iichaclcm Montanum rebus omnibus ornatissimum, 
atque huic inclyto populo charissimum, ipsum poste- 
rosque in Romanam civitatem adscribi, ornarique om- 
nibus et preemiis et konoribus, quibus illi fruuntur, 
qui cives patritiique Romani nati, aut jure optimo 
facti sunt. In quo censere senatum P, Q, R. se non 
tarn illi Jus civitatis largiri, quam debitum tribuere, 
neque ^nagis Bhieficium dare quam ab ipso accipere, 
qui hoc civitatis munere accipiendo, singulari civita- 
tem ipsam ornamento, atque honore affecerit, Quam 
quidem S. C, auctoritatem iidem conservatores per 
semtus P. Q. R, scribas in acta referri atque in 
Capitolii curia servari, privilegiumque hujusmodi 
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fieri-, iolitoque urbis sigiilo communiri curarunt. 

Anno ah urbe condita cxocccxxxr. Post Christum 
natum mdlxxxi. hi. idus Martiu 

Horatius Fuscus Sacri S. P. Q. 72. scribd. 

Vincent. Martholus Sacri S. P. Q, R, scriba. 

Being before burgess of no city at all, 1 was glad to 
be created free of the most noble city that ever was, 
or ever will be. If other, men would consider them* 
selves as attentively as I do, they would, as I do, 
discover themselves to be full of vanity and foppery ; 
and rid myself of it I cannot, without quaking my- 
Self away. We are all leavened with it, as well one 
as another ; but they who are sensible of it, have the 
better bargain, and yet I know not whether they 
have or no. 

This opinion, and common custom to observe why man 
others more than ourselves, has very much relieved 
us. • It is a very displeasing object : we see nothing knowand 
in it but misery and vanity. Nature, that we may,"?^"]'^ 
not be dejected with the sight of our own deformities, 
has wisely projected our optic organ outward. We 
go forward with the current, but to turn back to- 
wards ourselves is a painful motion ; thus is the sea 
agitated and troubled when the waves are repelled 
against one another. Observe, says every one, the 
motion of the heavens } the revolution of public af- 
fairs i observe the quarrel of such a person ; feel 
such a one’s pulse ; mind another’s last will and tes- 
tament ; in short, be always looking high or low, or 
on one side, or before or behind you. It was a para- 
doxical command anciently given us by the god at 
Delphos : “ Look into yourself, discover yourself^ 

•* keep close to yourself ; call back your mind and 
“ will, that elsewhere consume themselves, into 
“ yourself; you run out, you waste yourself; collect 
“ yourself; support yourself ; men betray you* men 
“ spoil you, men steal you from yourself.” Dost 
not thou see that this world keeps all its views coii- 
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fined within, and its eyes open to contemplate itself? 
It is always vanity for thee, both within and without; 
but it is less vanity when less extended. Excepting 
thee (O man), said that god, every thing studies it- 
self first, and has bounds to its labours and desires, 
according to its need. There is nothing so empty 
and necessitous as thou who embracest the univei'se; 
thou art the cxplorator without knowledge, the ma- 
gistrate without jurisdiction j and after all, the fool 
in the play. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OJ managing the Will. 

Montalgrne Few things, in comparison of what commonly a£^ 
f*ct?oii 5 Hi f®ct other men, move, or to sjieak more properly, 
a moderate captivate mc : for it is but reason they should con- 
**“**■ cern a man, provided they do not wholly engross 
him. I am very solicitous, both by study and argu- 
ment, to enlarge this privilege of insensibility, which 
in me is naturally fai’ advanced, so that 1 espouse, 
and am consequently moved with few things. I 
have a clem: sight, but I fix it upon very few objects; 
have a sense delicate and tender, but an apprehen- 
sion and application hard and dull ; I am very un- 
willing to engage myself. As much as in me bes, I 
employ myself wholly for myself ; . and in this very 
subject, would rather choose to curb and restrain my 
affection from plunging entirely into it, it being a 
subject that I possess at the mercy of others, and 
over Which fortune has more right than I. Even so 
far as to health, which I so much value, it w'ere ne- 
cessary for me, hot so passionately to covet and de- 
sire it, as to think diseases insupportable. There 
ought to be a medium betweep the hatred of pain. 
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and love of pleasure. And Plato prescribes the very 
thing. 

But against such affections as carry me away from why he 
jnyself, and fix me elsewhere; against those, I say, ‘3™, 

I oppose myself with all my force. It is my opinion, which .n- 
that a man should lend himself to others, and only 
give himself to himself. Were iny will easy to be 
engaged and swayed, I would not stick there : I am “ ‘ 

too tender both by nature and habit, 

Fugax rerum, scairaqne in otia jiatus.* 

1 fly from business as from a disease ; 

Having been bred in negligence and ease. 

for hot and obstinate disputes wherein my adversary i 
would at last have the better ; and the issue, which 
would render my heat of argument disgraceful, would 
perhaps vex me to the last degree. Should I set 
myself to it as earnestly as others do, my soul would 
never be able to bear the emotion and alarms, which 
those feel who grasp so much, and it would immedi- 
ately be distracted by this inward agitation. If some- 
times I have been put upon the management of other 
men’s affairs, I have promised to take them in hand, 
but not into my lungs and liver ; to charge myself 
with them, not to incorporate them ; to take pains, 
but not to be jiassionate in them ; I have a regard 
to them, but I will not brood over tliem : I have 
enough to do to order and govern the domestic 
throng that I liave in my own veins and bowels, 
without harbouring and loading myself wdth a crowd 
of other men’s affairs, and have enough of my own 

n et and natural businesjs to mind, without calling 
e concerns of others. Such as know how much 
they owe to themselves, and how many offices they 
are bound to of their own, find, that nature has cut 
them out work enough of tlieir own to keep them 
from being idle. Thou hast business enough at 
home, look to that. Men let themselves out to 


* Ovid, .de Trist. lib. iii. elcg. 2, ver. 9. 
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hire ; their faculties are not for themselves, but are 
employed for those to whom they have enslaved 
themselves ; this common humour pleases not me. 
We must be thrifty of the liberty of our souls, and 
never let them out but upon just occasions, which if 
we judge aright, are very few. Do but observe such 
as have accustomed themselves to be at every one’s 
call and command j they are so upon all, as well 
little as great, occasions, in what does not concern 
them, as well as in what does. They intrude them- 
selves indifferently wherever there is business, and 
are without life, when not in some bustle of afiairs. 
In negotiis sunt negotii causd ;* “ They only seek 
“ business for business’ sake.” It is not so much 
that they desire to go, as it is that they cannot stand 
still : like a rolling stone from a hiU, that stops not 
till it is at the bottom. Business, in a certain sort 
of men, is a mark of understanding and dignity. 
Tbeir minds are not easy but in agitation, as children 
that must be rocked in a cradle. They may pro- 
nounce themselves as serviceable to their friends, as 
troublesome to themselves. No one is lavish of his 
money to another, but every one is ready to give 
him his time and his *life. There is nothing of which' 
we are so prodigal as of these things, of which to be 
thrifty, would be both commendable and useful. I 
am of a quite contrary humour. I look to myself, 
and commonly covet with no great ardour what I do 
desire, and desire little : I employ and busy myself 
likewise but rarely and temperately. Whatever they 
aim at and take in hand, they do it with their utmost 
desire and with vehemency. There are so many 
wrong steps in life, that for the greater safety, we 
must a little lightly and superficially slide through 
the world, and not plunge into it over head and cars, 
pleasure itself is painful at tlie bottom : 

Incedis ^er ignes 

Supposiios cineri doloso.f 


* Seneca, epist. 22. 


f ilor. lib. ii. ode I, ver, 7. 
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Thou upon glowing coals dost tread. 

Under deceitful ashes hid. 

The parliament of Bourdeaux chose me mayor of iwynt'Rne 
their city, at a time when I was far from France, and “ervrth^ 
much farther from any such thought: I entreated 
to be excused ; but I was told that I was to blame, “ 
the king having also interposed his command in tliat'*'^'*"*' 
affair. It is an office that ought to be looked upon 
the more honourable, as it has no salary nor advan- 
tage but the bare honour of its execution : it con- 
tinues two years, but may be extended by a second 
election, which very rarely happens ; but it did to 
me, though it never did so but twice before ; viz. 
some years ago to Monsieur de Lansac, and lately to 
Monsieur de Biron, mareschal of France, in whose 
place I succeeded, and left mine to. Monsieur de 
Matignon, mareschal of France also, proud of so 
noble a fraternity : 

Uter(]ue horns pads helliquc minister.* 

Both fit for governing in peace and war. 

Fortune would have a hand in my promotion, by this 
particular circumstance which she put in of her own, 
not altogether vain ; for Alexander disdained the 
ambassadors of Corinth, who offered him the free- 
dom of their city j but when they informed him that 
Bacchus and Hercules were also in the register, he 
thankfully accepted it. 

At my arrival, I faithfully and conscientiously re- The ch». 
presented mjrself to them such as I find myself to 
be: a man without memory, without vigilance, with- bim&pir to 
out experience, and without vigour; but likewise 
void of hatred, ambition, avarice, and violence ; that Boor- 
they might know what they were to expect from my '‘®*“** 
service. And because the knowledge they had of 
my deceased father, and the honour in which they 
held his memory, were their only motives to confer 
this favour upon me, I plainly told them, that I 


* iEneid, lib. xi, ver. 658. 
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would be very sorry any thing should ihakc so great 
an impression upon me, as their affairs and the con- 
cerns of their city had done Upon him, whilst he had 
the care of them in the same government to which 
they had preferred me, I very well remember when 
I was a boy, to haVe seen him in his old age, cruelly 
tormeiffed with the toil of the public affairs ; for- 
getting the sweet calm of his own house, to which 
his age and infirmity had attached him for several 
yeai'S before ; regardless of his own affairs, and of 
his health, and really despising his own life, which 
was in great danger of being lost by being engaged 
in long and painfiil journeys for their service. Such 
was he, and this humour of his proceeded from great 
good nature. Never was there a more charitable and 
public spirited sold. Yet this proceeding which I 
coinmend in another, I do not love to follow myself, 
and am not without excuse. * He had learned, that 
a man must forget himself for his neighbour, and 
that individuals were of no manner of consideration 
in comparison with the general concern. 

Why the Most of thc ndcs ami precepts of this world tend 
coramemi. to (hivc US out of oui'sclvcs to go a hunting lor thc 
ert ii (o benefit of the society. They thought to do a great 
icrt ihem- feat, tO divcrt and Separate us from ourselves, pre- 
i^suming we were but to# much attached to ourselves 
ihc puoiic. by a too natural inclination, and have left nothing 
unsaid to that purpose : for it is no new thing for 
wise inen to preach up things as they serve, not as 
they are. Truth has its obstnictions, inconveni- 
ences, and incompatibilities with us. We must bo 
often deceived, that we may not deceive ourselves. 
Our eyes must be shut, and our understandings stu- 
pified to recover and amend them. Imptriti' emm 
judicunt^ tt -(ltd frequenter in hoc ipsum fallendi sunt ^ 
ncerreht: l^or tile ignorant judge, and therefore 

are ofl to be deceived lest they should orr.” 
Wheh they prescribe to us to love tfirec, four, amf 
fifty degrees of things above ourselves, they do like 
archers, wlio, to hit the W'hite, take their aim a great 
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deallii^ier than the "butt. To set a crooked stick 
Straight, we bciul it the contrary way. 1 believe 
that in the temple of Pallas, as we see in all other 
religions, there were apparent mysteries to be ex- 
posed to the people, and others more secret and sub- 
lime, that were only to be shown to such as were the 
professors, 

It is likely that the true point of friendship, that The truly 
every one owes to himself, is to be found in these rsem^in"- 
things ; not a false friendship, that makes us em- 
brace glory, knowledge, riches, and the like, with w’llioruT 
a principal and immoderate affection, as members of 
our being j nor an indiscreet and effeminate friend- kulmm/ 
ship, which, like ivy, decays and ruins the walls it 
embraces : but a sound and regular friendship, himscif. 
equally pi'ofitable and pleasant. Whoever knows 
the duties of this friendship, and practises them, is 
truly of the cabinet council of the Muses, and has 
attained to the height of human wisdom, and our 
happiness. Such an one, exactly knowing what he 
owes to himself, will on his part find that he ought 
to apply the use of the world, and of other men, to 
himself, and for this end to contribute the duties and 
offices appertaining to him to the pidilic society. 

He who lives not in some sort for others, lives not 
much for himself Qur amicus esi, sciio liiuic 
amicum omnibus esse :* “ He who is his own friend 

“ is a friend to all men.” The jirincipal charge we 
have is, to every one to take care of himscif: and it 
is for this that we here live. As he who would omit 
to lead a virtuous and holy life, and think he ac- 
. quitted himself of his duty, by instructing and train- 
ing others up to it, would be a fool ; even so he, 
who abandons his own healthful and pleasant life to 
serve. Others, takes, in my ojiinion, a course that is 
wrong and unnatural. 

I would' not that men should refuse, in the em- n** that is 
ployments they take upon them, their attention, iu" he c" 


* Seneca, cpist, 6, at the end. 
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erciseof an pains, their eloquence, and, if need be, their sweat 

OulC^ CftJl" 1 1 1 T 

Dot manage and DlOOd : 

itivithpru- nr •?? ? • 

dence nor charts amicis 

equity, jlut patria timidus perire.* 

Dares for his country or his friend to die. 

But this is by way of loan and accidentally ; his 
mind being always in repose and in health ; not with- 
out action, but without vexation, without passion. 
Merely to act, costs him so little, that he acts even 
sleeping. But it must be put into brisk motion with 
discretion ; for the body receives the offices imposed 
upon it, just according to what they are ; the mind 
oft extends, and makes them heavier at its own ex- 
pense, giving them what measure it pleases. Men 
perform like things with different efforts, and a dif- 
ferent contention of the will; the one does well 
enougli without the other. For how many people 
hazard themselves every day in war, without any con- 
cern which w^ it goes, and thrust themselves into 
the dangers or battles, the loss of which will not 
break their next night’s sleep ? And there are men 
at home, out of such danger, which they durst not 
have faced, who are more passionately concerned 
for the issue of this war, and whose soul is more 
anxious about the events of it, than the soldier who 
spends his life and blooiftn it. I could have engaged 
myself in public employments, without quitting my- 
self a hair’s breadth, and have given myself to others, 
without abandoning myself ; this eagerness and ve- 
hemence pf desires more hinders than advances the 
conduct of what we undertake ; fills us with impa- 
tience against slow or contrary invents, and with bit- 
terness and suspicion against those, with whom we 
have to do. We never carry on that thing well, by 
which we are wholly possessed and governed ; 

Male cuncta mmistrat 
Jmpetus.f 

* Hor. 1&. iv. ode 9, ver. 52. 
f Statius in Thcbais, lib. x. ver, 4 & 5: 
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With heated minds we ne’er conduct things well. 

Hp, who therein employs only his judgment and ad- 
dress, proceeds more cheerfully : he counterfeits, he 
gives way, he defers all things at his ease, according 
to the necessities of occasions ; he fails in his at- 
tempts without trouble and affliction, ready and en- 
tire for a new enterprise ; he always marches with 
the bridle in his hand. In him who is inLuxicatc:d 
with this violent and tyrannical intention, we neces- 
sarily discover much imprudence and injustice. The 
impetuosity of his desire carries him away. These 
are rash motions, and, if fortune do not very much 
assist, of very little fruit. Philosophy requires that, Thai tiw 
in the punishment of injuries received, we should 
divest ourselves of choler; not that the revenge fences 
should be less, but, on the contrary, that it may be 
the better applied, and the more heavily laid on, wiOmut 
which, it is conceived, will be hindered by this im-“®®^' 
petuosity. For anger not only troubles, but of it- 
self also wearies the arms of those who chastise. 

This fire benumbs and wastes their strength. As in 
precipitancy , tarda est : “ The more haste, 

“ the worse speed.” Haste trips up its own heels, 
fetters and stops itself, ipse sc velucifas implicat,* 

For example ; according to what 1 commonly see, 
avarice has no greater impediment than itself. The 
more intense and vigorous it is, the less it rakes to- 
gether, and eommonly sooner gathers riches when 
disguised under a mask of liberality. 

A very honest gentleman, a friend of mine, had Excellent 
like to have cracked his brains by a too passionate rnoe 
attention to the affairs of a certain prince, his mas- who was 
ter; which master has thus painted himself to me: Jh^accu** 
that he foresees the weight of accidents as well as denis of wa 
another; but that in those for which there is 
remedy, he presently resolves upon patienee. In 
others, having taken all the necessary precautions, 
which by the vivacity of his understanding he can 
Boon do, he calmly waits what may follow. And, in 


Seneca, epist. 44*, at the end. 
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truth, I have accordingly seen him maintain a great 
indifferency and freedom of actions, and counte- 
nance, in very great and perplexed affairs. I find 
him a greater and a more able man in adversity 
than prosperity, ilis losses are to him more glo- 
rious than his victories, and his mourning than his 
triumphs. 

It i: an ad- Do but coiisidcr that, cvcu in vain and frivolous 

^ming^'io" action, as at chess, tennis, and the like, this eager 
keep ones and ardent engaging with an impetuous desire, im- 
toth'in mediately throws the mind and members into indis- 
gam and cretioii and disorder. A man puzzles and bewilders 
himself. He that carries himself the most mode- 
rately, both towards gain and loss, has always his 
wits about him. The less peevish and passionate he 
is at play, he plays with much more advantage and 
safety. 

A man As to thc res|^, we hinder the mind’s grasp in giv- 
his many things to seize upon. vSome things 

own solid wc are only to ofi'er to it, to tie it to others, and 
iiuercst. others to incorporate it. 1 can feel and discern 

all things, but ought to feed on nothing but self; 
and should be instructed in what properly concerns 
Itself, and what is properly of its own possession and 
substance ; the laws of nature teach us what we are 
justly to have. After the sages have told us, that 
no one is indigent by nature, and that every one is 
so according to opinion, they very subtilly distin- 
guisli between the desires that proceed from the 
Ibriner, and those that proceed from the irregularity 
of our fiincy. Those, of which we can see the end, 
are nature’s ; those that fly before us, and of which 
We can see no en4, are our own. There is an easy 
cure for the want Of goods ; but the poverty of the 
soul is incurable : . 

Nhm si, quod satis est homini, id satis esse potesset. 

Hoc sat erat : nunc, quum hoc non est, qui credimus porro, 
Divituis uUas ardmmn mt explore potesse P* 


* Luciliiis, lib. y. apad Nimnimn, cap. 5, sect. 98. 
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If what’s for man enough, enough could be, 

It were enough ; but as we plainly see 
That wont suffice, how can I e’er believe 
That any wealth my mind content can give ? 

Socrates seeing a heap of treasure, jewels, and cost- 
ly furniture* carried in pomp through the city. 

How many things,”* said he, “ do I not desire!” 
Metrodorus lived on the weight of twelve ounces a 
day ; Epicurus upon less : Metrocles,t in winter, 
slept abroad amongst sheep, in summer in the clois- 
ters of churches : Sujficit ad id natura guod poscit 
, Nature furnishes what it absolutely needs.” Clc- 
anthes lived by the labour of his own hands, and 
boasted, “ That Cleanthes, if he would, could yet 
“ maintain another Cleanthes.” § 

If that, which nature exactly and originally re-whyhkne- 
quires of us for the preservation of our being, be too^ay^bJcx- 
little (as, in truth, how much it is, and how cheaply ‘cnciai a 
life may be, maintained, cannot be better made out,*yond 
than by this consideration, that it is so little, that by "rris^ry 
its littleness it escapes the gripe and shock of fbr-„a"“re/ 
tune), let us allow ourselves a little more, let us even 
call every one of our habits and conditions nature ; 
let us tax and treat ourselves by this measure, let 
us stretch our appurtenances and accompts thus far ; 
for so far I fancy we have some excuse. Custom is 
a second nature, and no less powerful. What is 
wanting to my custom, I reckon as wanting to me ; 
and I would be almost as well content that they took 
away my life, as retrench me in the way wherein I 
have so long lived. I am past the terms of any great 
change, nor able to put myself into a new and un- 
wonted course, though it were to my advantage } it 


* Cic. Tusc. Quacst. lib. v. cap. 32. 

•}■ Plutarch, in liis tract entitled, that Vice alone is sufficient to 
make a Man unhappy, chap. 4. 
t Seneca, epiat. 18. 

J It was Zeno who said this to Cleanthes, his disciple, if we may 
believe Diogenes Laertius in the life of Cleanthes, lib. vii. sect. 
169, 170. 
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is past the time for me to become other thaii what I 
am. And I would complain of any great good ad- 
venture that should now befal me, that it came not 
in time to be enjoyed : 

Quo mihi fm tunas, si non cbnceditur utiP* 

Might I have tlie world’s wealth, I should refute It j 

What good will it do me, if 1 may not use it ? 

so would I complain of my inward acquisition. It 
were almost better never, than so late, to become 
honourable ; and to know the world thoroughly 
when a man has no longer to live. I, who am go- 
ing out of it, would easily resign to any new comer 
all the prudence I have acquired in the world’s 
commerce. “ After meat comes mustard.” I have 
no need of goods, of which I can make no use. Of 
what use is knowledge to him that has lost his head? 
it is an injury and unkindness in fortune, to tender 
us presents that will inspire us with a just resent- 
ment that we had them not in their season. Guide 
me no more, I can no longer go. Of so many parts 
as make up a sufficiency, patience is the best. As- 
sign the part of an excellent treble to a chorister 
that has rotten lungs, and eloquence to a hermit ex- 
iled into the deserts of Arabia. There is no art 
necessary for a fall ; the end comes of itself^ at the 
conclusion of every affiiir. My world is at an end, 
my form expired ; it is all over with me ; and I am 
bound to authorise it, and to conform my exit to .it. 
Tbeabridg-I will here declare, by way of example, that the late 
^ysoffif^’ten days’ diminution of the year by the pope, has ta- 
*«i' by the ken me so low, that I cannot well reconcile myself 
to it. I follow the years wherein we kept another 
kind of account : so ancient, and so long a custom, 
challenges and calls me back to it ; so that I am con- 
strained to be a kiiid of heretic in that point, impa- 
tient of any, though corrective, innovation. My 
imagination, in spite of my teeth, always pushes me 


■* Ilor. lib. i. epist. 5, ver. 12. 
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ten days forward or backward, and is ever murmur- 
ing in my ears. This rule concerns those who are 
to begin to be. If health itself, as sweet as it is, re- 
turns to me by intervals, it is rather to give me 
cause of regret than possession of it ; I have no 
longer the means of recovering it. Time leaves 
me, Avithout which nothing can be possessed. Oh, 
what little account should I make of those great 
elective dignities that I see in the world, which are 
only conferred upon men who are,* taking leave of 
it ! Wherein it is not so much regarded how well he 
will discharge them, as how little a while ; from the 
very entrance they have an eye to the exit. To 
conclude, I am ready to finish this man, and not to 
rebuild another. By long custom, this form is, in 
me, turned into substance, and fortune into nature. 

I say therefore, that every one of us ' feeble crea- 
tures is excusable in thinking that his own, which is 
comprised under this measure ; but beyond these li- 
mits, it is nothing but confusion, it is the largest ex- 
tent we can grant to our prerogative. The more 
we amplify our possessions, so much the more do Ave 
expose ourselves to the strokes of fortune and adver- 
sity. The career of our desires ought to be circum- 
scribed, and I’estrained to a short limit of near and 
contiguous conveniences ; and ought moreover to 
perform their course, not in a right line, that ends 
elsewhere, but in a circle, of which the two points 
by a short circumvolution meet and terminate in 
ourselves. Actions that are carried on without this 
reflection, a near and essential reflection I mean, 
such as those of ambitious and avaricious men, and 
many more, who run from the point, and whose 
career always carries them before themselves, such 
actions, I say, are erroneous and crazy. 

Most of our business is farce : Mundus unhersus An honps.t 
csercet histrionem.* We must play our part duly,™"^*"^ 
but nevertheless as the part of a borrowed person ; •>▼ the ?«- 


* Petronius Arbiter, lib. iii. pap. S. 
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lie exer- 
cises* 


Montaigne, 
by espous- 
ini;; a party, 
bill nut es- 
iM^use its 
fury, injus- 
<ice, and ri- 
<liculc>u9 
whimsies. 




we Hiuat not make real essence oat of a vi«or an4 
outward appearance, nor of a strange person out 
own ; we cannot distinguish things that are near 
from those that are remote ; it is enough to meal 
the face, without mealing thelareast. I see some, 
who transform and transubstantiate themselves into as 
many new shapes and new beings as they undertake 
employments, and who, with the pride of l/ucifer, 
carry their office along with them, even to their 
close-stool ; I ctomot make them distinguish the sa^ 
lutations made to them, from those that are made to 
their commission, their train, or their mule ; 
tum se fortuna permittunt, etiam ui naturam dedis- 
cant :* “ They arc so intoxicated with their for- 
“ tune, as even to forget their nature.’’ They swell 
and puff up their souls, and their natural tone of 
speaking, according to the height of their place. 
The mayor and Montaigne have ever been two per- 
sons, by very manifest separation. To be an advo- 
cate or a treasurer, a man must not be ignorant of 
the knavery of such callings ; an honest man is not 
accountable for the vices or folly of his profession, 
and yet ought not to refuse to take it upon him : it is 
the custom of his country, and there is money to be 
got by it ; a man must live by the world, and make 
his best of it, such as it is. Ilut the judgment of an 
emperor ought to be upon his empire, and the see- 
ing and considering of it, as of a foreign accident: 
and he ought to know liow to enjoy himself apart 
from it, and to communicate himselfj as James and 
Peter, to himself at least. 1 caimot engage myself 
so deep and entire. 

When my will gives me up to a party, it is tiof 
with 80 violent an obligation us to infect my under- 
standing. In the present broils of this kingdom, 
my interest has not made me Ibrgd: the qualities , of 
mar adversaries that are laudable, nor those that are 
repraachabie in our party. Tliey adore all of their 


* Quin. Cor. lib. ilL cstp. 
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own side ; for my part I do not so much as excuse 
those things in mine : a good piece has never the 
worse grace for being levelled at me. The knot of 
the controversy excepted, I have always kept my- 
self in equanimity aflld pure indifference : Neque ea’- 
tra necessitates belli preecipumn odium gero : “ And 
“ have no particular hatred beyond the necessities 
of war.” For which I am pleased with myself 
and the more, because I see common failings on the 
contrary side. Such as extended their anger and 
hatred beyond the dispute in question, as most men 
do, show that they spring from some other motive 
and particular cause ; like one who, being cured of 
an ulcer, has yet a remaining fever, by which it ap- 
pears that the latter had another source more con- 
cealed. Thus they are not concerned in the com- 
mon cause, as it is wounding to the interest of the 
state and the public, but are only animated by their 
private concerns. This is the true reason why they 
are so particularly piqued, and to a degree beyond 
justice and public reason : Non tarn omnia unwersi^ 
quam ca, qua: ad quemque pertinent^ singuU carpe- 
hant : “ Every one was not so much angry at things 
“ in general, as at those that particularly concerned 
“ themselves.” I would have matters go well on 
our side ; but if they do not, 1 shall not run mad! 

I am heartily for the right party ; but I do not affect 
to be taken notice of in particular for an enemy to 
the others, and beyond the general reason. I am a 
mortal enemy to this vicious form of censure : “ He 
“ is of the league, because he admires the person of 
“ the duke of Guise. Another is astonished at the 
“ king of Navarre’s activity, and therefore he is a 
“ Hugonot. Another finds such and such faults 
“ in the king’s conduct, and therefore he is seditious 
“ in his heart.” I would not grant to a magistrate 
himself, that he did well in condemning a book, be- 
cause it had ranked a heretic among the best poets 
of the time. Shall we not dare to say of a thief, 
that he has a handsome leg ? If a woman be a strum- 

VOL. III. 
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pet, must it needs follow that she has a stinking 
breath ? Did they in the wisest ages revoke the su- 
perb title of Capitolinus, which they had before con- 
ferred upon Marcus Manlius, as the Conservator of 
religion and public liberty ; did they stifle the me- 
mory of his liberality, his feats of arms, andthe military 
rewards granted to nis virtue, because he afterwards 
aspired to the sovereignty, in prejudice of the laws of 
his country ? If they have taken a hatred against an 
advocate, he y^ll not be allowed the next day to be 
eloquent. I have elsewhere spoke of the zeal that 
pushed on worthy men to the like faults. . For my 
part^ I can say, such a one does this thing wickedly, 
aud another thing virtuously. In like manner, in 
the prognostics, or sinister events of affairs, they 
pronounce every one of his party to be blind, or a 
blockhead, and require our persuasion and judg- 
ment to be subservient, not to truth, but to the pro- 
ject of our wishes. I would rather incline towai’ds 
the other extreme, so much do I fear being in- 
fluenced by my desire ; to which may be added, that 
I am a little tenderly distrustful of things that I 
wish. 

Theindis- I have in my time seen wonders in that indiscreet 
ty™of pm'I* prodigious readiness of people in suffering their 
pie in suf. hopes and belief to be led and governed which way 
rewra to'bJ has best pleased and served their leaders, through a 
imposed hundred mistakes one upon another, and through 
"eader/ofa drcams and phantasms. I no longer wonder at those 
party. jj^ve been seduced by the fooleries of Apollo- 

nius and Mahomet. Their sense and understanding 
is absohiSSly stifled in their passion ; their discretion 
has no more any other choice than that which smiles 
upon them, and encourages their cause. T had 
principally observed this in the beginning of our. in- 
testine heasts ; this other, which is Sprung up since, 
by imitating, has su^assed it ; by which I am in- 
duced to think that it is a quality inseparable ftom 
popular errors. After the hrst that starts, opinions 
drive on one another like waves with the wind. A 
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man is not a member of the body, if it be in his 
power to forsake it, and if* he do not run with the 
herd ; but certainly they wrong the just side, when 
they go about to assist it with fraud. I have ever 
been against that practice. This can only work 
upon weak heads ; as for the sound, there are surer, 
as well as more honest, ways to keep up their cou- 
rage, and to excuse cross accidents. 

Heaven never beheld so great an animosity as that nim-rfrcc 
between Caesar and Pompey, nor ever will ; and yet c^ar a„i 
I observe methinks in those brave souls a great mo- Pon’rey’s 
deration towards one another. It was a jealousy ofjh 3 l’„‘*hioi, 
honour and command, which did not transport'*them 
to a furious and indiscreet hatred ■; theirs waslween Mai 
hatred without malignity and detraction. In their 
hottest exploits, I discover some remains of respect ^ 
and good-will ; and therefore am of opinion, that, 
had it been possible, each of them would rather 
have done his business without the ruin of the other, 
than with it. Take notice how much otherwise 
matters went with Marius and Sylla ? 

We must not be so desperately driven by our af- The danger 
fections and interest. As when I was young, I op- (“eingT” “ 
posed the progress of love, which I perceived to ad- ‘o I'i* 
vance too fast upon me, and took care lest it should 
at last become so pleasing, as to captivate, and 
wholly reduce me to its mercy : so I do the same 
upon all other occasions where my will runs on with 
too keen an appetite. I lean opposite to the 
side it inclines to, as I find it going to plunge and 
make itself drunk with its own wine ; I avoid nou- 
rishing its pleasure so far, that I cannot recover it 
without a cruel loss. Souls that, through their own 
stupidity, only discern things by halves, have this 
happiness, that they smart leasf with hurtful things. 

It is a mental leprosy that has some appearance of 
health, and such a health as philosophy does not al- 
together contemn j but yet we have no reason to 
ciill it wisdom, as we often do. After this manner 
one anciently mocked Diogenes, who, in the depth 

u 2 
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of winter, and stark-naked, went to embrace a 
statue covered wdth snow for a trial of his patience.* 
The other meeting him in this plight, “ Art thou 
“ not very cold ?” said he.t “ Not at all,” replied 
Diogenes Diogcncs. “ Why then,” said the other, “ whal 
patient of „ gfgat and exemplary thing canst thou think thou 
“ dost, in embracing the snow ?” A man, to take a 
true measure of constancy, must necessarily know 
what sutfering is. 

How Mon- But souls that arc to meet with cross events, and 
^eavoured ^hc injuries of fortune in their depth and severity, 
to prevent that are to weigh and taste them according to their 
d^ntTin Weight and sharpness ; let such show tlieir 

manage- skill in avoidihg the causes, and diverting the blow. 
“lafr^Ld* What did king Cotys do?t He paid liberally for 
A rlc"h’ es bcautiful vessel that had been presented 

sei'Jur-'^” him ; but it being exceeding brittle, he immediately 
broke it to prevent in good time so easy a matter of 
kiiigckitys, displeasure against his servants. In like manner, I 
mid why. have wilUngly avoided all confusion in my affairs, 
and never coveted to have my estate contiguous to 
those of my relations, and persons with whom I was 
desirous of a strict friendship ; whence matters of 
unkindness, and which has often occasioned a 
strangeness and a separation. I have formerly loved 
the hazardous games of cards and dice, but have 
long since left them off, only for this reason, that 
though I put a good fece on my losses, I was vexed 
at my heart. Let a man of honour, who ought 
heartUy to resent a lie and an affront, and who is 
not to take a bad excuse for satisfaction, avoid occa- 
sions of dilute. I shun melancholic and morose 
men, as I would do the plague. And in matters I 
cannot treat of without emotion and concern, I 
never meddle, if not compelled by my duty. Me- 


Diog. Laert. in the Life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. sect. 23, 
f Plntarch, in the Notable Sayings of the Lacedsemonians. 

^ Fhitarch, in the Notable Sayings of ancient kings, in the 
aritde Cotys. 
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lius non incipient^ qnam desinent :* “A raan had 
“ better never to have begun, than to leave un- 
“ done.” The surest way, therefore, is, to prepare 
a man’s self beforehand tor occasions. I know very 
well, that some wise men have taken another course, 
and have not feared to grapple and engage to the 
utmost upon several subjects. Such are confident 
of their own strength, under which they protect 
themselves in all ill successes, making their pa- 
tience wrestle with disasters : 

Velut rupes vwitum quee Jn odit in epquor, 

Ohvia ventorum Jiiriis, expostaqtie panto, 

Vim ainctam atque minus perfert cicliqm marisque, 

Ipsa immota mancm. f 

He as a rock amongst vast billows stood, 

Scorning loud winds, and raging of the flood. 

And fix’d remaining all the force defies 
Muster’d from theat’ning seas and thund’ring skies 

Let us never attempt these examples; we shall never 
come up to them. They set themselves resolutely, 
and without trouble, to behold the ruin of their 
country, which had a right to all the good they 
could do. This is too much, and too harsh for our 
vulgar souls to undergo. Cato, indeed, gave up the 
noblest life that ever was upon this account ; but it 
is for us meaner spirited men to fly from the storm 
as far as we can ; we ought to make provision of re- 
sentment, not of patience, and evade the blows we 
cannot put by. Zeno, seeing Chremonides, a young 
man whom he loved, draw near to sit down by him, 
suddenly started up, and Cleanthes demanding of 
him the reason why he did so, “ I hear,” said he, 
“ that physicians strictly enjoin repose, and forbid 
“ emotion in all tumours.” § Socrates says not. Do 
not surrender to the charms of beauty, stand your 
ground» and do your utmost to oppose it. Fly 

* Senec, ep. 92. f Virg. ^n. lib. x. ver. 693. Mr. Ogilby. 
§ Diog. Laert, in the Life of Zeno, lib. vji. sect. 17. 
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from it, says he, shun the sight and encounter of it, 
as you would from strong poison that darts and 
wounds at a distance. And his good disciple,* 
mther feigning or reciting, but in my opinion, rather 
reciting than feigning the rare perfections of that 
great Cyrus, makes him distrustful of his own 
strength, to resist the charms of the divine beauty of 
the illustrious Panthea, his captive, in committing 
her to the observation and keeping of another, who 
was more enamoured than himself And the Holy 
Ghost in like manner : iVc ?fos inducas in tenta- 
tionem : “ Lead us not into temptation,” Matth. 
vi. ver. 13. We do not pray that our reason may 
not be combated and overcome by concupiscence, 
but that it be not so much as tried by it j that we 
may not be brought into a state wherein we may be 
so much as liable to suffer the approaches, solicita- 
tions, and temptations of sin : and we beg of al- 
mighty God to keep our consciences quiet, fully 
and perfectly free from all communication witii 
evil. 

He endea- Such as say that they have reason for their reveng- 
checMhe p^ssion, oc ally other sort of troublesome agi- 
first sally of tation of mind, oft say true, as things now are, but 
lions.'*** were. They speak to us when the causes 

of their error are by themselves nourished and ad- 
vanced. But look backward, recal these causes to 
their beginning, and there you will put them to a 
nonplus j will they think their ftiult less for being of 
longer continuance, and that of an unjust beginning 
the sequel can be just? whoever shall desire the 
good of his country as I do, without fretting or pin- 
ing himself, will be chagrined, but will not swoon 
to see it threatening either its final ruin, or no less 
ruinous continuance. Poor vessel, which the waves, 
the winds, and the pilot, steer to with such contrary 
views ! 


* Xenophon, in liis Cyropsedia, lib. v. cap. 1, ver. 3, 4, 5 , 6. 
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In lam diversa, magisterf 

Ventus, et unda trahunt.* 

He, who pants not for the favour of princes, as a 
thing he cannot live without, does not much con- 
cern himself at the coldness of tlieir reception and 
countenance, nor at the inconstancy of their hu- 
mours. He, who does not brood over his children, 
or his honours, with a slavish fondness, lives com- 
modiously enough after their loss. He, that does 
good principally for his own satisfaction, will not be 
much troubled to see men judge of his actions con- 
trary to his merit. A quarter of an ounce of pa- 
tience will be enough against such inconveniences. 
I find satisfaction in this receipt, redeeming myself 
in the beginning as cheaply as I can ; and am sensi- 
ble that I have thereby escaped much trouble and 
many difficulties. With very little ado' 1 stop the 
first sally of my passions, and leave the subject that 
begins to be troublesome before it transports me. 
He, who stops not the start, will never be able to 
stop the career. He, who cannot keep the passions 
out, will never drive them out w'hen they are ^ot in ; 
and he, who cannot crush them at the beginning, 
will never do it in the end, nor ever recover his fall, 
if he cannot stand the shock. Et aiim ipsae sc impel- 
lunt, ubi scmel a ratione discessum esl : ipsaque sibi 
hnbecillitus indulget, in altumque pronehitur impru- 
dens: ne creperit locum consist endi ‘‘For men 
“ are precipitant, when once they lose their reason; 
“ and frailty does so far indulge itself, that it is in- 
“ discreetly carried out into the deep, and can find 
“ no port to stop at.” I am betimes sensible of the 
little breezes that begin to whistle in the shroifds, 
the forerunners of a storm : 

— Cm Jlamina prima 

Cum deprensa fremunt solvit, et cceca voluiant 
Mvrmura^ venturos nautis prodentia ventos. J 
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* Buchanan. f Cic. Tusc. lib. iv, cap. 18. 

J ^neid, lib. x. ver. 97, &c. 
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~ As when winds rise, 

And stopt by woods, a sudden murmur send. 

Which doth a storm to mariners portend.* 

With what Ho;w oft liavc I done myself a manifest injustice 
voiricS*' * to avoid the hazard of having yet a worse done me 
law-suits, the judges, after an age of vexations, dirty and 
vile practices, more enemies to my nature than fire, 
or the rack ? Convenie h litibus quantum licet ^ et 
ncscio an pauld plus etiam quam licet, abhorrentum 
esse. Est enim non modd Uberalc paululum nonnun- 
quam de suo jure dccedere, sed interdum etiam fruc- 
tuosum .‘t “A man should be an enemy to all con- 
“ tention as much as he lawfully may, and for ought 
“ I know something more : for it is not only gene- 
“ rous, but sometimes also advantageous, to recede 
“ a little from one’s right.” Were we wise, we 
ought to rejoice and boast, as I one day heard a 
young gentleman of a good family very innocently 
do, that his motlier had lost her trial, as if it had 
been a cough, a fever, or something very trouble- 
some to keep : even the favours that fortune might 
have given me through relations, or acquaintance 
wdth persons "who have great interest, I have very 
conscientiously waved, and very carefully avoided 
employing them to the prejudice of others, and of 
advancing my pretensions above their true value. 
In fine, 1 have so much prevailed by my endeavours, 
in a happy hour I may speak it, that I am at this 
day a virgin from all suits in law ; though I have 
had very fair offers made me, and with a very just 
title, would I have hearkened to them ; and a vir- 
gin from quarrels too. 1 have almost passed over a 
long life without any offence of moment, either ac- 
tive or passive, or without ever hearing a worse 
word than my own name : a rare favour of 
heaven. 

The most Our greatest agitations arise from ridiculous mo- 
^em'iXed fivcs and causes. What ruin did our last duke of 

* Mr. Ogjlby, f Clc. de Offic. lib. ii. c. 8, 
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‘Burgundy run into by a quarrel about a cart-load of from tri- 
sheep skins ?* And was not the graving of a seal the®'"s“"*“* 
first and principal cause of the greatest commotion 
that this machine of the world ever underwent ?t 
for Pompey and Caesar are but the off-sets and slips 
of the two others. And I have, in my time, seen 
the wisest heads in this kingdom assembled with 
great ceremony, and at tlie public expense, about 
treaties and agreements, of which the true decision 
absolutely depended upon a cabinet council of la- 
dies, and the inclination of some foolish woman. 

The poets had a right notion of this, when they put 
all Greece and Asia to fire and sword for an apple. 

Inquire why such a man stakes his life and honour 
upon the fortune of his rapier and dagger : let him 
acquaint you with the occasion of the quarrel; he 
cannot do it without blushing, it is so ' idle and fri- 
volous. 

A little thing will do at setting off ; but, being The ne. 
once embarked, all cords draw ; great provisions 
then required, more hard, and more important • tion be- 
How much easier is it not to enter in, than it is 
get out? Now, we should proceed contrary to thea&^c^ 
reed, which, at its first springing, produces a longP®'“'J,y^ 
and straight stalk, but afterwards, as if tired and out 
of breath, it runs into thick and frequent knots, as 
so many pauses ; which demonstrates that it has no 
more its first vigour and constancy. It were better 
to begin fair and softly, and to keep a man’s breath 
and vigorous efforts f or the height and stress of the 
business. We guiile affairs in their beginnings, and 
have them then in our own power ; but afterwards 
when they are in motion, it is they that guide and 
govern us, and we are to follow them. Yet I pre- 
tend not hereby to say, that this counsel has dis- 
charged me of all difficulty, and that 1 have not 


* See the Memoirs of Philip de Cotnines, lib. v. cap. 1. 
f The civil war between Marius and Sylla. See Plutarch, in the 
life of Marius, chap. 3 of Amyot’s translation. 
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often had enough to do to curb and restrain my pas- 
sions. They are not always to be governed accord- 
ing to the measure of occasions, and the entrance on 
them is often sharp and violent ; so it is, that there- 
by much may be saved and got ; except for those, 
who in well-doing are not satisfied with any benefit, 
if reputation be wanting : for, in truth, such an ef- 
fect is of no estimation but by every one to himself. 
You are better contented with it, but not more es- 
teemed ; seeing you reformed yourself before you 
had the subject in view. Yet not in this only, but 
in all other duties of life, the way of those who aim 
at honour, is very different from that they proceed 
by, who propose to themselves order and reason. 
I find some who rashly and fiu'iously rush into the 
lists, and cool in the course. As Plutarch says, that 
as those, who through false modesty are soft and 
ready to grant whatever is desired of them, are after- 
wards as apt to btcak their word, and to recant ; so 
likewise he who enters lightly into a quarrel, is subject 
to go as lightly out. The same difficulty that keeps 
me from entering into it, would, when I am once 
provoked and warmly engaged in it, spur me to 
maintain it wdth great obstinacy. It is the ty- 
ranny of custom, that, when a man is once engaged, 
he must persist, or die. “ Undertake coldly,” said 
Bias, “ but pursue with ardour.”* For want of pru- 
dence, men grow faint-hearted, which is still more 
intolerable. 

Mostac- Most accommodations of the quarrels of these 
fommoda- (Jays are shameful and false ; we only seek to save 
<iiiarreis appeavanccs, and in tlic mean time betray and dis- 
avow our true intentions. We put a gloss on the 
fact. We know very well how we said the thing, 
and in what sense we spoke it, and both all the com- 
pany, and our friends, whom we would make sensible 
of our advantage, understand it well enough too. 
It is at the expanse of our liberty, and the lionour 


* Diogenes Laert. in tlie Life of Bias, lib. i. sect. 87. 
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of our courage, that we disown our thoughts, and 
seek subterfuge in falsehoods to make us f iends. 
We give ourselves the lie, to excuse the lie we have 
given to another. You are not to consider, if your 
word or action may admit of another interpretation ; 
it is your own true and sincere interpretation that 
you are thenceforwai'd to maintain, whatever it cost 
you. Men speak to your virtue and conscience, 
which are not things to be disguised. Let us leave 
these pitiful ways and expedients to the chicanery of 
the courts of law. The apologies and satisfactions 
that I see every day made to excuse indiscretion, 
seem to me more scandalous than the indiscretion 
itself. It were better to affront your adversary a 
second time, than to offend yourself by giving him 
so unmanly a satisfaction. You have braved him in 
your anger, and you go to appease and wheedle him 
in your cooler and better sense, and by that means 
lay yourself lower than you set yourself up. I do 
not think any thing a gentleman can say so vicious 
in him, as unsaying what he has said is infamous, 
when he is forced to unsay it by authority ; foras- 
much as obstinacy is more excusable in such a man 
than pusillanimity. Passions are as easy for me to 
avoid, as they are hard for me to moderate. Exscin- 
duntur facil'ms animo, (juam temperantur : “ They 
“ are more easily eradicated than to be governed.” 
Who cannot attain to this noble stoical impassibility, 
let him secure himself in the bosom of this popular 
stupidity of mine. What those great souls perform- 
ed by their virtue, I inure myself to do by constitu- 
tion. The middle region harbours tempests ; the 
two extremes of philosophers and peasants concur in 
tranquillity and happiness : 

Felixy qui pohiit rerum cognoscere causas ; 

Atque mehis omneSy et inexorabile fatum 
Stwjecit pedihtiSy sirepitumque Acherontis avarL 
Fortumtus et illey Deos qui novit agresteSy 
Panaqiiey Sylvanimque seneniy Nyynphasque sororesJ^' 

* Virgil. Georg, lib, ii, ver, 490. 
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Happy the man who, vere’d in nature’s laws. 

Of her effects can trace the wond’rous causey 
Who without fear his certain fate can meet. 

And trample death itself beneath his feet ; 

And happy he who haunts the rural gods. 

Pan and Sylvanus, and the nymphs’ abodes.* 

The births of all things are weak and tender, and 
therefore are we to have an eye to their beginnings ; 
for as when in their infancy the danger is not per- 
ceived, so when it is grown up, the remedy is no 
more to be found. I had every day encountered a 
million of crosses, harder to digest in the progress of 
my ambition, than it was for me to curb the natural 
propensity that inclined me to it : 

— Jt/re perhorruT, 
hate conspiamm tolere vertkem.^ 

Well might thy friend be shy. 

To raise his head too high.J 

All public actions are subject to various and un- 
weiTL"* certain interpretations, for too many heads judge of 
MuHtaiRne them. Somc say of this city-employment of mine 
thought of (and I am willing to say a word or two of it, not that 
iluci wiliie worth so much, but to give an account of my 
h^wn* ' * manners in such things), that 1 behaved myself in it 
i^yor of jjjjg ^ gjjgy moved, and with a languid 

Joan*. affection : and they have some colour for what they 
say. I endeavour to keep my mind and my thoughts 
in repose. Cum semper natura^ turn etiam retalejhm 
quietus : “ As being always quiet by nature, so also 
“ now by age.” If they sometimes launch out 
upon some rude and sensible impression, it is in 
truth without my advice. Yet from this natural de- 
cay of my spirits men ought not to conclude a total 
inability in me (for want of care, and want of sense, 
are two things), and much less any slight or ingrati- 
tude towards that corporation, who did their utmost 
to oblige me, both before they knew me and after. 
And tney did much more for me in choosing me 

* Mr. Benson. Hor. lib. Hi, ode 16, ver. 18, 

Sir Rich. TOnshaw. 
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anew, than in conferring that honour upon me at 
first; I wish them all the good that’ can be. And 
doubtless, upon occasion, there is nothing I would 
have spared for their service ; I exerted myself as 
much for them as I would have done for myself. 
They are a good, warlike, and generous people, but 
capable of obedience and discipline, and of whom 
good use may be made, if they are well guided. 
They say also, that my administration was passed 
over without any action of importance. It is true : 
they moreover accuse ray indolence in a time when 
every body almost was convinced of doing too 
much. I am impatient to be doing where my will 
spurs me on, but this point is an enemy to per- 
severance. Whoever will make use of me, accord- 
ing to my own way, let him employ me in affairs 
where vigour and liberty are required ; where a di- 
rect, short, and a hazardous conduct are necessary, 
I perhaps may do something ; but if it must be long, 
subtle, laborious, artificial, and intricate, they had 
better apply to somebody else. All important 
offices are not difficult : I was prepared for work a 
little more rough, had there been great occasion ; for 
it is in my power to do something more than 1 do, 
and than I love to do ; I did not, to my knowledge, 
omit any thing that my duty really required ; it is 
true, that I easily forgot those offices that ambition 
mixes with duty, and gilds with its title. Those are 
they, that for the most part engross the eyes and ears, 
and give men the most satisfaction. Not the thing, 
but the appearance contents them. They think men 
sleep if they hear no noise. My humour is an enemy 
to tumult. I could appease a riot without disturb* 
ing myself, and chastise a disorder without many 
words. If I stand in need of anger and inflamma- 
tion, I borrow it, and put it on as a mask ; my de- 
portment is dull, rather faint than sharp. 1 do not 
condemn a magistrate that sleeps, provided the peo- 
ple under his charge sleep as well as he ; the laws 
in that case sleep too. For my part, I commend a 
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smooth, solitary, and silent life. Neque submissanif 
et abjectam, neque se efferentem ;* “ A life equally 
“ free from meanness and insolence.^’ My fortune 
requires it to be such. I am descended from a 
family that has lived without lustre or tumult, and 
time out of mind particularly ambitious of valour 
and sincerity. Our people now-a-days are so bred 
up to bustle and ostentation, that good-nature, mo- 
deration, equity, constancy, and such quiet and ob- 
scure qualities, are no longer regarded. Rough 
bodies are easily felt, the smootli ones scarce at all. 
Sickness is felt, health little, if at all, no more than 
the oils that foment us, in compaiison of the pains 
that torment us. It is acting for a man’s reputation 
and particular profit, not for the public w^eal, to 
refer that to be done in the forum, which a man may 
as well do in the council-chamber ; lo put off to 
noon-day, what might have been done the night be- 
fore ; and to be zealous to do that himself which his 
colleague can do as Airoll as he. So some surgeons 
of Greece performed their operations upon scaffolds, 
in the sight of the people, to draw more practice and 
custom. They think that good rules cannot be un- 
derstood but by 'the sound of trumpet. Ambition is 
not a vice of little people, and of such abilities as 
ours. One said to Alexander, your father will leave 
you a great dominion, easy and peaceable; this 
youth was emulous of his father’s victories, and the 
justice of his government, and did not wish to have 
enjoyed the empire of the world in ease and peace. 
Alcibiades, in Plato, had rather die exceeding young, 
beautiful, rich, noble, and learned, than to continue 
in such an effeminate state. This disease is perhaps 
excusable in so strong and so capacious a mind. 
When these poor mean souls enlarge themselves, and 
think to sprei^ their fame, for having given right 
judgment in an affair, or continued the discipline of 
keeping the guard of a gate of their city ; the more 


• Cic. de Offic. lib. i. cap. St'. 
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they think to exalt their heads, the more they show 
their tails. This little well-doing has neither body 
nor life ; it vanishes in the first mouth, and goes no 
tardier than from one street to another. Talk of it 
in God’s name to your son, or your servant j like 
that old fellow, who, having no other auditor of his 
praises, nor commender of his valour, boasted to his 
chambex’-maid, crying out, O I’crret, what a gallant 
brave man hast thou to thy master ! At the worst 
talk of it to yourself like a counsellor of my ac- 
t|uaintance, who, having disgorged a wlxole bundle of 
law cases, full of paragi*aphs, with very great heat, 
and as great folly, coming out of the council-cham- 
ber to the pissing-placc, was hoard very conscien- 
tiously to mutter between his teeth, Nm nolfis, 
Domiiic, noil nobis, sed nomint fuo da gloriani : 
“ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
“ name be the glory.” lie who can get it of no- 
body else, may pay himself put of his own purse. 
Fame is not prostituted at so cheap a rate. Rare 
and exemplary actions, to which it is due, would not 
endure the company of this prodigious crowd of 
litde temporary performances. Marble may exalt 
your tides as much as you please, for having repaired 
a rood of a ruinous wall, or cleansed a public aque- 
duct ; but no men of sense will do it. Renown does 
not attend every good deed, if novelty and difficulty 
be not conjoined in it. Nay, so much as mere esti- 
mation, according to the Stoics, is not due to every 
action that proceeds from virtue ; neither will they 
allow him so much as thanks, who out of temperance 
forbears to meddle with any old blear-eyed hag. 
Such as have known the admirable qualities of Sci- 
pio Africanus, deny him the glory that Panaetius 
attributes to him, of being abstinent from gifts, as a 
glory not so much his, as that of the xige he lived in. 
We have pleasures suitable to our foftunes, let us hot 
usurp those of grandeur. Our own are more natu- 
ral, and by so much more solid and sure, as they are 
more low'. If not for that of conscience, yet at 
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least for ambition’s sake, let us reject ambitipn, let us 
disdain that thirst of honour and renown, so low and 
beggarly, that it makes us ask it as an alms from all 
sorts of people : Chiat est ista lam qua possit h ma- 
cello peti “ What praise is that which is to be 
“ got at the shambles ?” by abject means, and at any 
cheap rate soeVer. To be so honoured is dishonour. 
Let us learn to be no more greedy, than we are ca- 
pable of honour. To be puffed up with every action 
that is innocent, or of use, is only lor those with 
whom such deeds arc .extraordinary and rare ; they 
will value it as it costs fiieni. llow much more a 
good effect makes a noise, so mucli I abate of the 
goodness of it ; and suspect that it was more per- 
formed to be talked of^ than upon the account of its 
goodness : being exposed upon the stall, it is half 
sold. Those actions have much more grace, that 
slip from the hand of the performer negligently, and 
witliout noise ; and which some honest man after- 
wards chooses out,' and raises from the shade, to pro- 
duce it to the light for their own sakes. The vainest 
man in the world smdy.jllihi quidem laudabil'iora viden~ 
Jur omriia^ qua sivc venditatiouc, et sine populo teste 
Jiunt :t “ All things truly seem more laudable to me, 
“ that are performed without ostentation, and with- 
“ out the testjgiony of the people.” 1 had nothing 
to , do but to preseiye and to continue, which are 
silent and sensible effects. Innovation is of great 
lustre ; but it is interdicted at this time, when we are 
pressed upon, and have nothing to defend ourselves 
from but novelties. To forbear doing, is often as 
generous as’to do, but it is not so conspicuous : and 
the little good I have in me is almost entirely of this 
kilid. ‘ In fine, occasions in , this employment of 
mine, have been consistent.with my humour, and I 
thank them for it. Is there itny one who desires to be 
sicLfor the sake of seeing his physician employed ? 

* Cicero de Fin, Bon. et Mai. lib. xi. cap. 16. 

f Cicero Tusc, Qusest. lib, ii, cap. 26. 
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And should not that physician be whipped, who 
wished the plague amongst us, that he might put his 
art in practice ? I was never of that wicked hu- 
mour, though common enough, to desire that the 
trouble and disorders of this city should set off and 
do honour to my government ; I heartily contributed 
all I could to their tranquillity and ease. He who 
will not thank me for the order, the sweet and silent 
calm that accompanied my administration, cannot 
however deprive me of the share of it that belongs 
to me by the title of my good fortune. 1 am of 
such a composition, that I would as willingly be 
liappy as wise ; and had rather owe my successes 
purely to the favour of Almighty God, than to any 
operation of my own. I had sufficiently published 
to the world my unfitness for such public offices ; 
but I have something in me yet worse than incapa- 
city ; which is, that I am not much displeased at it, 
and that 1 do not much go about to cure it, consider- 
ing the course of life that I have proposed to myself 
Neither have I satisfied myself in this employment, 
but I have very near arrived at what I expected from 
my own performance, and yet have much surpassed 
what I promised them with .Shorn I had to do : for I 
am apt to promise somethingTess than what I am 
able to perform, and than what ILbope to make good. 
I assure myself that I have left no impressions of 
offence or hatred behind me, and that 1 will leave a 
regret of desire of me amongst them. I at least 
know very well that I never much affected it. 

I Mcne huic cotijldere monstro. 

Mine salts placidi vultum,flucl usque quietos 
fgnorare ?* 

Me dost thou bid to trust the treacli’rous deep ! 

Her harlot smiles shall I believe again. 

And oft betray’d, not know the monster main ? 

• Virg. ^neid. lib. v. ver. 849. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of Cripples. 

It is now two or three years ago that they made 
the year ten days shorter in France. How many 
changes may we expect to follow this reformation ? 
This was properly removing heaven and earth at 
once ; and yet nothing stirs from its place : my 
neighbours still find their seasons of sowing and 
reaping, and of trading, together with the lucky and 
unlucky days, just at the same instant, where they 
had time out of mind assigned them. There was no 
error perceived in ounold usage, nor is there amend* 
ment found in the new. So great an uncertainty 
there is throughout ; so gross, obscure, and dull is 
our perception ! It is said, that this regulation might 
have been carried on with less inconvenience, by 
subtracting for some years, according to the example 
of Augustus, the Bissextile, which is upon the whole 
a day of hindrance and confusion, till we had exactly 
satisfied that debt ; which is not performed neither 
by this correction, and we yet i*emain some days in 
arrear : and surely by the same means care might be 
taken for the future, by ordering, that after the revo- 
lution of such a year, or such a number of years, 
this supernumerary day might be always eclipsed, so 
that we could not henceforward exceed four-and- 
twenty hours in our misreckoning. We have no 
other account of time but years ; the world has for 
many ages made use of that only, and yet it is a 
measure that to this day we have not fixed upon ; 
such a one, that we. still doubt what form other na- 
tions have variously given to it, and what was the 
true use of it. What docs this saying of some 
mean, “ That the heavens, in growing old, press 
** nearer towards us, and put us to an uncertainty 
“ even of hours and days ? And that which Plu- 
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** tarch ^ays of tlie months, that astrology had not, 

“ in his time, determined the motion of the moon ?” 

So, what a fine condition are we in to keep records 
of things past ! , ^ 

• 1 was just now ruminating, as I often doj what a The vanuy 
free and roving thing human reason is. I ordinarily 
see, that men, in things proposed to them, arc 
more curious to find out the reason of a thing, tlian offeiTsee^* 
to find out the truth of it. They slip over supposi- the^^ 
tions, but nicely examine consequences. They fact*, bVfmt 
leave the things, and fly to the causes. Pleasant dis- ‘here is a 
putants ! The knowledge of causes only concerns 
liim who has the conduct of things, not us, who are 
only to undergo them, and who have a full and 
complete use of them according to our need, with* 
out penetrating into their original and essence. 

Neither is wine more pleasant to him that knows its 
first qualities. On the contrary, both the body and 
soul alter and interrupt the right they have of the 
use of the world, and of themselves, by mixing 
with it in the opinion of learning. lilifects concern 
us, but the means not at all. To determine and to 
distribute appertain to the superior and the governor, 
as it does to the subject and the learner to accept it. 

Let me resume our custom. They commonly be- 
gin thus : “ How is such a thing done ?” AV'^hercas 
they should say, “ Is such a thing done ?” By our 
talk we are able to create a hundred other worlds, 
and to find out the beginnings and contexture ; it 
needs neither matter nor foundation. Let the 
tongue run, it builds as well in a vacuum as on the 
earth ; and witli inanity as well as matter : 

Dare pomlus idunea fumo.* 

And can give weiglit to smoke. 

I find, that almost throughout we should say, 

“ there is no such thing and would myself oft 
-make use of this answer, but I dare not ; for they 


* Persiiis, sat. v. ver. 20. 
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cry, it is a defect produced from ignorance and 
weakness of understanding. And I am forced, for 
the piost part, to play the impertinent for company, 
and to prate of fi’ivolous and idle subjects, of which 
I believe hot a word. Besides, in truth, it is a lit- 
tle rude flatly to deny a proposition ; and thei’e arc 
few people but will affirm, especially in things hard 
to be believed, that they have seen them, 6r at least 
will name such witnesses whose authority stops our 
contradiction. By this means w'c know the founda- 
tions and means of a thousand things that never 
were ; and the world scolds about a thousand ques- 
tions, of which the pro and con are both false. Ita 
Jinitima sunt falsa veris, ut in prcccipitcm locum non 
debeat se sapiens cemmittere :* “ False things are so 
“ like the true, that a wise man should not trust him- 
“ self upon the precipice.” Truth and lies have the 
same aspect, their port, taste, and paces ai'e the same, 
and we look upon them W'ith the same eye. I find 
that we are not only remiss in defending ourselves 
iroiif deceit, but we seek and offer ourselves to be 
gulle8 ; we love to entangle ourselves in vanity, as a 
thing conformable to our being. 

What ere- j have sccn the birth of many miracles of my 
mfrades time, whicli although they w'ere still-born, yet have 
ed'inite"' foresee what they would have come 

wurhj. * to, had they lived. It is but finding the end of the 
clue, and a man may wind off as much as he will ; 
and there is a greater distance between nothing, and 
the minutest thing in the world, than there is be- 
tween that and the greatest. Now, the first that are 
tinctured with this beginning of novelty, when they 
set out their history, find, by tlie opposition they 
meet with, where the difficulty of persuasion lies, 
and caulk that j)lace with some false piece. Besides 
that, Insita honiinibus Ubidine alendi de industria ru- 
mores: “ Mep having a natural lust to propagate 
“ reports,” we naturally make a conscience of re- 


* Cic. Acad. Quscst. lib. iv. cap. 21. 
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Storing what has been lent us, without some usury 
and addition of our own invention. Private error first 
creates public error ; and afterwai’ds, in turn, public 
error causes a particular one ; thus all this fabric rises 
by patchwork from hand to hand, so that the remotest 
witness knows more than those that are nearest ; and 
the last informed is more certain than the first. It 
is a natural progress ; for whoever believes any 
thing, thinks it a work of charity to persuade ano- 
ther into the same opinion. Which the better to do, 
he will make no difficulty of adding as much of his 
own invention, as he conceives necessary to obviate 
the resistance or want of conception he supposes in 
others. I myself, who make a particular conscience 
of lying, and am not very solicitous of gaining credit 
and authority to what I say, yet find, that in the ar- 
guments I have in hand, being warmed with the op- 
position of anotheir, or by the proper heat of my 
own narration, I swell and puff up my subject by 
voice, motion, vigour, and force of words ; anddike- 
wisc by extension and amplification ; not without 
prejudice to the naked truth : but I do it on condi- 
tion nevertheless, that to the first who brings me to 
recollection, and who asks me the plain and real 
truth, I presently surremlcr, and deliver it to him 
without exaggeration, without emphasis, or any in- 
terlarding of my own. A quick and earnest way 
of speaking, as mine is, is apt to run into hyperbole. 
There is nothing to which men commonly are more 
inclined, than to give way to their own opinions. 
Where the ordinary means fail us, we add command 
and force, fire and sword. It is a misfortune to be 
at that pass, that the best touchstone of the^ truth, 
must be the multitude of believers, in a crowd, 
where the number of fools so much exceeds the 
wise. Quasi vero quidqumi sit tarn valde^ quam nihil 
snpere, 'vulgare. Sanitatis patrociniivtn esty imanien- 
tium turba:* “ As if any thing were so common as 

* Cic. de Div. lib. ii. cap. 39. Item Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. vu, 
cap. 10. 
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“ ignorance. The mob of fools is a protection to tlie 
“ wise.” It is hard for a man to form his judgment 
against the common opinions. The first persuasion 
taken of the very subject itself, possesses the simple, 
‘ and from that it .spreads to the wise, by the autho- 
rity of the number and antiquity of the witnesses. 
For my part, what I would not believe from one, I 
would not believe from a hundred ; and I do not 
judge of opinions by the years. It is not long since 
one of our princes, m whom the gout has spoiled an 
excellent natural genius, and .sprightly disposition, 
suffered himself to be so far persuaded with the re- 
A priest wonderful operations of a certain priest, 

thateured wlio by woi'ds and gestures cured all sorts of dis- 
dilrasM hv as to go a long journey to seek him out ; and 

word, and by the force of his apprehension for some time, so 
gestures, peygma^ed and laid his legs asleep for several hours 
as to obtain that service from them which they had 
a long time left off. Had fortune packed together 
five or six such accidents, it had been enough to 
have "brought this miracle into nature. There was 
after this discovered so much simplicity, and so little 
art in the architect of such operations, that he was 
thought too contemptible to be punished ; as would 
be the case of most such things, were they cxamineil 
to the bottom. M'lravmr vx i)UcrTallo J'ollculia :* 
‘‘ We admire at things that deceive by their dis- 
** tancc.” So does our sight oft represent to us 
strange images at a distance, that A^anish in ap- 
proaching them near. Niau/mm ad liguidam fama 
perduciiur . t “ Fame never reports things in their 
“ true light.” 

now it It is to be wondered at, from how many idle be- 
tonir. (o ojinjiings and frivolous causes such famous impres- 
culm sions commonly proceed. 1 his it is lhat obstructs 

the information ; for whilst we .seek out the cau.ses, 
that a mi- and the great and weighty ends, worthy of so great 
faUrV' a name, wc lose the true ones. They escape our 

TKT*. rp. 118 , 
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sight by tlieir littleness : and, in truth, a prudent, 
diligent, and subtle inquirer is necessary in such 
searches ; one who is indifferent and not prepossessed. 

To this very hour all these miracles and strange what Mon- 
events have concealed themselves from me ; 1 have {hiu"hi the 
never seen a more evident monster of miracle in the clearest of' 
world than myself: a man grows familiar with all 
strange things by time and custom ; but the more I 
visit and the better I know mysclfi the more does 
my own deformity astonish me, and the less I un- 
derstand of myself. 

The chief prerogative of advancing and producing 
such accidents, is reserved to fortune. Riding the ve™ n^r 
other day through a village, about two leagues from 
my house, I ^bund the place yet hot with the rumour though 
o^ a miraqle lately wrought there, wherewith the v"ry 
neighbourhood had been several months amused, so founda- 
that neighbouring provinces began to take the“®"‘ 
alarm, and there was a vast concourse to it of all sorts 
of people. A young fellow of the town, had one 
night counterfeited the voice of a spirit in his own 
house, without any other design, but only for pre- 
sent sport ; but this having succeeded with him a 
little better than he expected, in order to illustrate 
his farce with more actors, he took a stupid silly 
country girl into the scene, and at last they were 
three of the same age and understanding, who from 
domestic lectures, proceeded to public preaching, 
hiding themselves under the altar of the church, 

'never speaking but by night, and forbidding any 
light to be brought. From words which tended to 
the conversion of the world, and threats of the day 
of judgment (for these arc subjects under the autho- 
rity and reverence of which imposture lies most se- 
curely concealed), they proceeded to visions and ges- 
tures, sosimpleand ridiculous, that nothing could hard- 
ly be so gross in the diversion of little children : yet 
had fortune never so little favoured the design, who 
jenows to what height this juggling might have at 
last arrived? These poor devils are at present in 
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prison, and are like to pay for their imposition on 
the public, and I know not whether some judge 
may not also make them smart for imposing on him. 
We see clearly in this which is discovered ; but in 
many things of the like nature, that exceed our 
knowledge, I am of opinion, that we ought to sus- 
pend our judgment, and to keep it in a state as fit 
to reject as to receive them. 

The foun- Great abuse, or, to speak more boldly, all the 

aiVih" i'm woi'ld urc bcgot by our being taught 

posturrs in to be afraid of professing our ignorance, and from 
tie world, ^jej^g bouiid to accept whatever we are not able 
to confute. We speak of all things by precepts and 
decision. The style of Rome was, that even that 
which a witness deposed he had secn-with his own 
eyes, and .what a judge determined fronnws most cer- 
tain knowledge, was couched in this form of speak- 
ing, “ it seems,” They make me hate things that 
are likely, when they impose them upon me for infal- 
lible. r love those words which mollify and mode- 
rate the temerity of our propositions, “ perhaps, in 
“ some sort, some say, I think,” and the like : and 
had I been to train up children, I would have so fa- 
miliarised them to the interrogatory and not peremp- 
tory way of answering, “ what does this mean ? 1 
“ understand it not ; it may be ; is it true ?” that 
they should rather have retained the form of pupils 
at threescore years old, than to go out doctors at 
ten, as they now do. Whoever will be cured of ig- 
norance, must confess it. 

A kind of Iris is the daughter of Thaumantis ; admiration is 
i^ucu'to foundation of all philosophy, in(j[uiry the pro- 
elitVinrd, gress, and ignorance the end. Nay in truth, there 
is a sort of ignorance strong and generous, that 
yields nothing in honour and courage to know- 
ledge; and ignoranpe, of which to conceive, re- 
. quires no less knowledge than to conceive of know- 
ledge itself. I saw in my younger years, a process 
which Corras a counsellor of Tholousc published, of 
a strange accident of two men, who presented them-* 
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selves the one for the other. I remember (and I 
hardly remember any thing so well) that he seemed 
to have rendered the imposture of him Avhom he 
judged to be guilty, so wonde*l‘ul, and so liir ex- 
ceeding both our knowledge and his own, who was 
the judge, that I thought it a very bold sentence 
which condemned him to be hanged. Let us take 
up some form of arrest, that says, “ The court un- 
“ derstands nothing of the matter more freely and 
ingenuously than the Areopagites did, who, finding 
themselves perplexed wdth a cause tliey could not 
unravel, ordered the parties to appear again after a 
hundred years. 

The witches of my neighbomhood run a hazard wheihcr 
of their livens, upon the intelligence of every new 
author, that gives a real substance to .their dreams. io 
To accommodate tlie exami)lcs that holy writ gives 
us of such things, examples that are most certain any «i'inK 
and irrefragable, and to make our modern events of^rred i'lT 
the same kind, as we neiflier see their causes nor fa''"'"' 
their means, will require another sort of wit than dtroCTenu. 
ours. It perhaps only appertains to that most po- 
tent testimony, to tells us, “ This is true, and that 
“ is true, and not that other.” God ought to be 
believed, and certainly with very good reason ; but 
not one amongst us, for all that, who is astonished 
at his own narration (and he must of necessity he 
astonished, if he be not out of his wits), whether he 
employ it in the case of another, or against himself. 

I am plain and blunt, and am inclined to that As to 
which is solid and more jl^ely, avoiding those ancient M„nuapHi 
reproaches, Mqjorem jiatm hommcs adhibent eii- refused to 
non intdUgunl. Cupidine humani ingenii Ubentius^^^^^'^^ 
obscura creduntiir:* “ Men are most apt to believe and treatti 
“• obscure things and what they least understand.” “"riesco^ 
I see very well that men are angry, and that I am cerning 
forbidden to doubt upon pain of execrable injuries. 

^ new way of persuading ! God forgive them, j 


^ Tacit, Hist. lib. i. cap, 22. 
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am not to be cuffed into belief. Let them be angry 
with those that accuse their opinion of falsity, I ohly 
accuse it of difficulty and boldness ; and condemn 
the opposite affirmcftion equally with them, though 
not so imperiously. He who establishes his argu- 
ment by authority and hectoring, discovers his rea- 
son to be weak, for a verbal and scholastic alterca- 
tion, let them have as much appearance as their con- 
tradictors. Videantur sanhy non ajffirmentur modi) ;* 
Be the things thatare advanced j3robable, well and 
“ good; provided they are not absolutely affirmed.’* 
But in the real consequence they draw from it, 
these have much the advantage. To convince men, 
a clear knd shining light is required. Our life is too 
real and essential a thing to wai'rant those superna- 
tural and fantastic accidents. As to drugs and 
poisons, I throw them out of my account,’ as being 
the worst sorts of. homicide : yet even in this, it is 
said, that men arc not alv^ays to insist upon the proper 
confessions -of these people ; for men have sometihies 
been known to accuse themselves of the murder of 
persons who, have afterwards been found living and 
well. In these other extravagant accusations, I would 
be apt to say, it is sufficient that a man, what recom- 
mendation soever he may have, be believed in hu- 
man things ; but of what is beyond his conception, 
and of a supernatural effect, he ought then only to 
be believed, when it is authorised by a supernatural 
approbation. The privilege it has pleased God to 
give to some of our testimonies, ought not to be 
lightly communicated and made cheap. I have my 
ears battered with a thousand such Aim ffams as 
these. “ Three saw him such a day in the east ; 

three the next day in the west : at such an hour, 

“ in such a place, and in such a habit.” In earnest' 
I would not take my own word for it. How much 
more natural and likely do I find it that two men 
should lie, than that one man, in twelve hours’ time^ 




* Cic. Acad. Quaest. lib, iv. 37* 
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should fly with the Mund from cast to west? How 
much more natural, that our understanding should 
be perverted by the volubility of our disordered 
minds, than it is tliat one of us should be carried, 
by a strange spirit, ijpon a broomstick, flesh and 
bones, as we are, up the shaft of tl chiippey ? Let us 
not seek delusions that are external and unknown, 
we who arc perpetually agitated with delusions that 
are domestic and our owm. Methinks a man is par- 
donable in disbelieving a miracle, as far at least as 
lie can divert and expunge the verification of it by 
no wonderful ways. And I am of St. Augustine’s 
opinion, that ii is better to lean towards doubt than 
assurance, in things hard to prove, and dangerous 
to believe. It is now some years ago, tliat 1 tra- 
velled through the territories of a sovereign prince, 
who, in my favour, and to abate my incredulity, did 
me the honour to let me see, in his own presence, 
and in a particular place, ten or twelve prisoners of 
this kind : and amongst others, an old hag, a real 
witch in nastiness and deformity, who long had been 
famous in that profession. 1 saw both proof} and wurii- 
free confessions, and I know" not what unaccounta-™“‘*“* 
ble mark upon this miserable old creature : I e.x- 
amined and talked wdth her, and the rest, as much 
and as long as I woidd, and gave the utmost atten- 
tion I could ; neither aiti I a man to suffer my judg- 
ment to be captivated by prepossession ; but upon 
the whole in my conscience I would sooner have 
prescribed them hellebore than hemlock. Cnptisque 
res magis ?/n‘//fihus, (juam conscelerntis similis visa 
** The thing seemed rather to he attributed to mad- 
“ ness than malice.” Justice has correction proper 
f{)r suCli maladies. As to the oppositions and 
arguments that I have met with from honest 
men, both timre and oft in other places, I have 
found none that have convinced me, and that have 
not admitted a more likely solution than their 
ponclusious. It is true indeed, that, as to proofs 

* Liviiis. 
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and reasons that are founded upon experience and 
matter of fact, I do not unhinge them, neither have 
they any end. I often cut them, as Alexander did 
the Gordian knot. After all, it is setting a man’s 
conjectures up at a very hi^ price, to cause a man 
to be roasted ali'^ for them. 

Heisin- We are told by several examples (and particularly 
thin'kthaf hy PrsBStantius * of his father) that being more 
witches are drowned in sleep than men generally are, he fan- 
brai^d; cied himself to be a beast of burden, and that he 
but does served the soldiers for a sumpter-horse ; and what 
tbat^hir" he fancied himself to be, he really proved. If 
Jhoutd be witches dream so materially, if dreams can some- 
taken for times so incorporate themselves in the effects, I can- 
not believe that therefore our wills should be ac- 
countable to justice ; which I say, as a man, who am 
neither judge nor privy counsellor, and who think 
myself by many degrees unworthy so to be ; but a 
man of the common sort born, and devoted to the 
obedience of thp public reason, both in his words 
and actions. He that would quote my whimsies to 
the prejudice of the most paltry law, opinion, and 
custom of his parish, would do himself a great deal 
of wrong, and me much more. Por in what I say, 
I warrant no other certainty, but that it is what I 

* After a fruitless Ibarch to finAnOut who were this Praestantius 
and his father, I was informed fly M. de la Monnoye, whom no- 
thing escapes. He ret’erred me to the tract de Civitate Dei, lib ocviii. 
cap. 1 8, where St. Augustine reports the fact as follows, viz. One 
Priestantius said, that his father having eaten some cheese in which 
there had been a spell, sleeped several days in his bed so sound that 
none could awake him, till the lethargy going off, he told the vi- 
sions he had had, viz. that he was turned into a horse, and that in 
this shape he had |frved the soldiers for a sumpter-horse, which, 
says St. Augustipe; actually happened as he related it. The holy fa- 
ther is of opinion, that in cases of this sort the devil presents to 
the spectators a visionary body which they take for a real animal, a 
horse, an ass, &c. and that the man who imagines himself to be that 
ass, or that hors^ thinks he carries a real burden, as much as k was 
possible for him to fancy it in a dream ; so that if such phantom of 
an animal carries real bodies, they are the Daemons who carry them 
in order to deceive men, who then see real bodies or the back of % 
sumpter-horse, which is a mere phantom. 
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had then in my thought. Confused and wavering 
thought. All 1 say is by way of discourse, and no- 
thing by way of advice. Nec me pudet, ut istos, 
fateri nescire, quod nesciam : * “ Neither am I 

“ ashamed, as they are, to confess my Ignorance 
“ of what I do not know.” 1 wbuld not speak 
so boldly, if it were my due to be believed. And 
so I told a great man, who complained of the 
tartness of my exhortations. Perceiving you to be 
positive on one side of the question, I propose to 
you the other, with all the care I can, to clear your 
judgment, not to bind it. God has your heart in 
his hands, and will furnish you with the choice. I 
am not so presumptuous as to desire that my opi- 
nions should bias you in a thing of so great impor- 
tance. My fortune has not trained them up to such 
potent and sublime conclusions. Truly I have not 
only a great many humours, but also a great many 
opinions, that I would endeavour to make my son 
dislike, if I had one. Why ? even the truest are 
not always the most commodious to man, he is of so 
wild a composition. 

Whether it be to the purpose, or not, it is noueBfctioo 
great matter. It is a common proverb in Italy, 

“ That he knows not all the pleasures of Venus to votb. 

“ perfection, who has never lain with a cripple.” 
Fortune, or some particular accklent, has long ago 
put this saying info the .giouths of the people ; and 
the same is said of men ‘as well as of wongen ; for 
the queen of the Amazons answered a Scythian who 
courted her to love, «oir« ol(ps7, “ Lame men Lame pco- 
** perform best.” In that feminine republic, 
evade the dominion of the males, they lamed them of Venus, 
in their infancy, in their arms, legs, and the other 
joints that gave them advantage over the females, and 
only made use of them in that affair wherein we in 
these parts of the world make use of the sex. I would 
have been apt to think that the wriggling motion of 

^ C c. Tu 8C. Quasst, lib, i. cap, 
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the lame mistress added some new pleasure to the 
aflliir, and a certain titillation to those who are en- 
gaged in it ; but I ha\ e lately learned, that ancient 
philosophy i)as itself determined it, which says, that 
the legs and thighs of lame persons, not receiving, 
by reason of their imperfection, their due aliment, 
it falls out, that the genital parts above are fuller, 
better supplied, and more vigorous. Or else, that 
this defect hindering exercise, they who sufier it 
are at less expense of their spirits, and come moi’e 
entire to the sports of Venus ; which also is the 
woTofu reason why the Cfrceks decried the women weavers, 
mmeiust being more hot than otlicr women by reason of 
"I'l'ihiin* the sedentary occupation, which tlicy have without 
nicn any great exercise of the boily. What is it wc 
may not reason of at this rate ? I might also say 
of these> that this jogging on their seats, whilst 
they are at work, rouzes and {)ro\<)kes their desire, 
as the swinging and jolting of their coaches does that 
of our ladies of cjuality. 

The mind 1^0 not thcsc cxaniplcs serve to make good what 
»'V"os'thc ^ I’t^asons often anticipate the 

Ulost clii- effeot, arid have so-infinite an extent of jurisdiction, 

exercise themselves, even in 
’ inanity and non-existence ? Besides the flexibility of 
our invention to forge reasons for all sorts of dreams, 
om* invagination is equally ready to receive impres- 
sions of falsity, by very frivolous appearances. For 
by the ^le authority of the ancient and common 
use of this proverb, I have formerly made myself 
believe, that I have had the more pleasure with a 
woman by reason she was not straight, and accord- 
ingly^ reckoned that deformity amongst her graces, 
coirtrary lorquato Tasso,* in the comparison he makes 
cansoiaj. bctween France and Italy, says, he has observed, 
oife"and" ouf legs ai'c generally smaller than those of the 
the sane Italian gentlemen : and attributes the cause of it fq 
Qiir heing continually on horseback. The very 

* Taiiigone dell* Italia alia IVanda, 51. 1 ! 
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thing from which Suetonius* draws a conclusion 
that is directly opposite ; for he says on the contra- 
ry, that Germanicus had made his legs bigger by the 
continuation of the same exercise. Nothing is so 
supple and W'andering as our understanding. Tt is riinanw- 
iike the shoe of Theraincncs, fit for all feet. It is 
double and various, as are also the subjects. “ Give 
“ nae a dram-weight of silver,” said a Cynic philo- 
pher to Antigonus. “ That is too little for a king to 
“ give,” replied he. “ Give me then a talent ;” said 
the other. “ And that,” said the king, “ is too 
“ much for a Cynic to ask.”t 

Sefi plures calor ille vias, et cceca relaxat 
Spiramenta, novas veniat qua succus In herlas : 

Seu durat mngis, et venas aslringit hi antes, 

Ne tenues phwicp, rapidive potentia soils 
Acrior, ant Borece peiietralile Jrigus adurat.X 

Virgil says, it is often proper to set fire to the fields, 
and to burn tht useless stubble. 

Whether tlie heat the ground constrains, 

New knits the surface, and new strings the veins ; 

Lest soaking show’rs sliould pierce her secret seat. 

Or freezing Boreas ciiill i»er genial heat. 

Or scorching suns too violently beat. 

Ogni mcflaglia ha Hi suo reverso :§ “ Every medal 
‘‘ has its reverse.” This is the reason why Clito- 
machus said of old, that Carneades had out-done the 
labours of Hercules, in having eradicated from 
the mind of man, its obstinacy and rashness of judg- 
ing. This so strong fancy of Carneades, sprung, m 
my opinion, anciently from the impudence of those 
who made prbfession of knowledge, and their un- 
bounded sclf-conceit. Ailsop was set tb sale with 
two other slaves ; the buyer asked the first, “ What 
he could do •” who, to enhance his own value, 

* Suetonius, in Vita Caligula, sect, 3. 

•j- Senec. de Benef. lib. ii. cap. 17. 

X Virg. Georg, lib i.ver b9, &c. 

Cic. Acad. QuBest.lib. iv. cap. 3t. 
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promised mountains and miracles, saying, “ lie 
“ could do this, and that, and I know not what 
the second boasted as much of himself and more : 
when it came to ^sop’s turn, and that he w'as also 
asked, “ What he could do ?” “ Nothing,” said he, 
“ for these tw’o have taken up all before me ; they 
“ can do every thing.*’ So has it happened in the 
school of philosophy. The pride of thoge who at- 
tributed a capacity for all things to human under- 
standing, created in others, out of spite and emula- 
tion, thiii opinion, that it is capable of nothing. The 
one maintains the same extreme in ignorance as the 
others do in knowledge ; so that it is undeniable, 
that man is immoderate throughout, and can never 
stop but from necessity, and the want of ability to 
proceed farther. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Of Physiognomy. 

Wc admire Almost all the the opinions we have are dc- 
^'^ved from authority, and taken upon trust ; and it 
s^cm«c« is not amiss. We could not choose worse than by 
tc'spmuo*' ourselves in so weak an age. The representation of 
the public Socratcs’s discourses, which his friends have trans- 
JtPP™^“'i,.mitted to us, we approve upon no other account, 
«ut liu- but merely the reverence to public approbation. It 
true vaiuc^ is not according to our knowledge ; they are not 
of them, after our ^ay. If any thing of this kind should 
spring up now, felv men would value them. We 
discern not the beauties otherwise than by certain 
features, touched up, and illustrated by art. Such 
as glide on in their own genuine simplicity, easily 
escape so gross a sight as ours : they have a delicate 
and concealed beauty, and it requires the clearest 
sight to discover so secret a light. Is not simplicity. 
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in the sense we accept it, cousin-german to folly, 
and a quality of reproach ? Socrates makes Iiis soul 
move by a natural and common motion. “ A pea- 
“ sant said this, a woman said that he never has 
any thing in his mouth, but carters, joiners, coblers, 
and masons. They are inductions and similitudes 
drawn from the most common and known actions of 
men j every one understands them. We would 
never have conceived the nobility and splendor of 
his admirable conceptions under so vile a form ; we, 
I say, who think all things low and flat, that arc not 
elevated by learning, and who discern no riches but 
in pomp and show. This world is only foriped for 
ostentation. Men are only puffed up with wind, and 
are bandied to and fro like tennis-balls. This man 
proposed to himself no vain fancies ; his design was 
to furnish us with precepts and things that are really 
and most immediately of service to life : 

Servare modum, Jinemijue tenere, 

Naturamque seqiti.* 

To keep a mean, his end still to observe, 

And from the laws of nature ne’er to swerve. 

He was also always one and the same, and raised 
himself not by starts, but by constitution, to the 
highest pitch of vigour j or to say better, he exalted 
nothing, but rather brought down and reduced all 
asperities and difficulties to their original an^ natu- 
ral condition, and subjected their power : for in Cato it 
is most manifest, that this is a pace extended far above 
the common ways of men. In the brave eiiploits of 
his life, and in his death, we find him always mount- 
ed upon his managed horses. Whereas this man al- 
ways skims the ground, and with a gentle and ordi- 
nary pace, delivers the most useful discourses, and 
bears himself up through the most ctabbed diflff- 
culties that could occur in the course of human 
life, even to death. 


VOL. m. 


* Lucan, lib. ii. ver, 381, 3^. 
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Theoha- It hsts fillip 6ut T^cU, that thc mati most worthy 
s“ be kno^, and to be presented to the world for 

«» i* i« ’ ex&n^le, is he of whom We hive the most certain 
knowledge; for he has been pried into by liie most 
faithful and cleaT-sighted men that ever Were. The testimonies 
evtdeac^r^we haVc of him are admirable both fbr their number 
and oredit. It, is a great thing that he was able So 
'to Order the pure imaginations of a child, that with- 
out altering or wresting them, he has thereby pro- 
duced the most beautiful effects of a human soul. 
Hb lite^ents it neither elevated nor rich, he only re- 
prfeSents it sound, but certainly with a brisk and 
|mre bealth. By these common and natural springs, 
^ those vulgar and ordinary &ncies, without being 
• moved Or provoked in the business, he drew up, 
not only the most regular, but the most high and 
Vigorous beliefs, actions, and manners that ever 
were. It is he who brought again from heaven, 
where she lost time, human wisdom, to restore her to 
man, with whom her most just and greatest business 
lies. See him ple^ before his judges ; do but ob- 
serve by what reasons he rouses his courage to the 
hazards of war ; with what arguments he fortifies his 
patience against calumny, tyranny, death, and the 
perverseness of his wife ; you will find nothing in all 
this borrowed from art and the sciences. The simplest 
may therefore discover their own means and poWer ; 
it is iH^ossible to retire farther, or to creep more 
low* lie has done human nature a great fkvour in 
showing how much it can do bf itself. 

Man inea- Wc afc all of US richer thah We think Wb ate ; But 
Slderati taught to borrow and to beg, and brought 

even with up more to make use of what is another’s than our 
sciMM*"* Man cah-in nothing sef bounds to his neCes- 

science. Of 'ft^suTC, Wealth, attd power, he grasps at 

more than he can hold ; his gfcediness is inca^ble 
of moderation. And I find Mat, in the curiosity of 
knowing, he is the same ; he cuts himself but mttfe 
work than he can execute, and more than he needs 
to perform : extending the utility bf knowledge as 
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far as the matter. Ut omnium rerum., sic literarum 
quaque, intemperantia laboranms : * “ As of every 
“ thing else, we are intemperate in the pursuit of 
** learning.” Tacitus had reason to commend the 
mother (w Agricola,t for having restrained her son 
in his too violent appetite for learning. 

It is a good, if duly considered, which has in it. Learning u 
as the other goods of men have, a great dea^, of va-**'^”^'': 
nity, and of proper and natural weakness, and which 
costs very dear ; the acquisition of it is more hazard- 
ous than that of all other sustenance. For in other lute UHr is 
things, what we have bought, we carry home in some i|a“are^ 
vessel, and there have liberty to examine the worth 
of it, how much and at what time we shall take it ; 
but the sciences we can bestow into no other vessel 
than the soul ; we swallow them in buying, and re- 
turn from the market, either already infected, or 
amended. There are such sorts as only burden and 
clog us instead of nourishing ; and moreover, some 
that, under colour of curing, poison us. I have been 
pleased, in places where I have been, to see men 
through devotion make a vow of ignorance as well 
as chastity, poverty, and penitence. It is as it 
were a gelding of our unruly appetites to blunt this 
curiosity that spurs us on to the study of books ; 
and to deprive the soul of this voluptuous compla- 
cency, that tickles us through our opinion of know- 
ledge. It is fully accomplishing the vow of poverty 
to add unto it that also of the mind. We nopd not be 
taught to live at our ease. Socrates tells us, that 
the way how to attain to it, and the manner how to 
use it, are in our power. All this sufficiency of 
ours, which exceeds the natural, is little better than 
superfluous and vain. It is'muchif it does not more 
encumber and plague us than do us good. Paucis 
opus est Uteris ad mentem bonam:"t A man of 
** good disposition, has little need of learning.” It 

* Senec. ep. 106. f Tacit, in the Life of Jul. Agricolae, sect. 4? 

Senec. epist. 106. 
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is a feverish excess of the mind ; a turbulent and 
restless tool. Do but look into yourself, and you 
will find there such natural arguments against death, 
as are true, and the most proper to serve you in 
necessity. They are such as make a peasant, and an 
entire people die with as much constancy as a philo- 
sopher. Would I have died less cheerfully before I 
had re^ Cicero’s luscutanes ? I believe not. And 
when I consider seriously, I perceive that my lan- 
guage is enriched indeed, but my courage little or 
nothing. It is just as nature forged it, and, in any 
conflict, only defends itself in a natural and ordinary 
way. Books have not so much serv^ed me for in- 
struction as for exercise. What if learning, trying 
to arm us with new defences against natural incon- 
veniences, has more imprinted in our fencies the 
weight and greatness of them, than its reasons and 
subtleties to secure us from them ? They are subtle- 
ties indeed, with which it oft alarms us to little pur- 
pose. Do but observe, how many frivolous, and if 
nearly examined, how many immaterial arguments 
the most concise and the wisest authors scatter about 
one that is good. They are no other than quirks to 
deceive us. But as this may be with some profit, I 
will sift them no farther. Enough of that sort are 
dispersed up and down, either by borrowing, or by 
imitation : therefore ought a man to take a little 
heed, not to call that force which is only civility, 
nor thatf olid which is only sharp, or that good which 
is only fair. Qua: magis gustata quam potato de- 
lect ant :* “ Which more delight the palate than the 
** stomach.” Every thing that flatters does not 
feed. Ubi non ingenii, sed animi negotium a^itur 
“ Where the question is not about improving the 
“ wit, but understanding.” 
s<pnoca’3 Xo 866 the bustle that Seneca makes to fortify 
foS*inpre- himself against death, to see him so sweat and pant 
^is^deaiA*^ to harden and encourage himself, and bait so long 


* Tusc. lib. V. cap. 5- 


f Senec. epist. 75. 
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Upon this perch, would have lessened his reputation 
with me, had he not very bravely maintained it to 
the last. His so ardent and frequent agitations dis- 
cover, that he was in himself hot and impetuous. 
Magnus animus remissitls loquitur, et securius ; non 
est alius ingenio, alius animo color :* “ A great cou- 
“ rage speaks more indifferently and more firmly ; 

“ the mind and the heart are oi* the same livery.” 

He must be convinced at his own expense. And he 
in some sort discovers that he was hard pressed by 
his enemy. 

Plutarch’s manner, the more disdainful and the piutarcii is 
more lax it is, is, in my opinion, the more manly and™"",]""*' 
persuasive; I am apt to believe, that his soul had point, and 
more certain and more regular motions. The one, 
being more sharp, pricks and makes us start, and son more 
more touches the soul ; the other, being more solid, 
informs, establishes, and constantly supports us, and 
more touches the understanding. That extorts the 
judgment, this wins it. I have likewise seen other 
writings yet more reverenced than these, which in 
the representation of the conflict they maintain 
against the temptations of the flesh, depict them so 
sharp, so powerful, and invincible, that we ourselves, 
who are of the dregs of the people, are as much to 
wonder at the strangeness and unknown force of 
their temptation, as at their resistance. 

To what end do we so arm ourselves with these me resoiu- 
maxims of philosophy ? Let us look down upon the 
poor people that we see scattered upon the face offacui^'^the 
the earth, wholly intent upon their business, that“““^^“‘“‘ 
neither know Aristotle nor Cato, example nor pre-onif!"anj 
cept. Even from these nature every day extracts ef-r’"’j.‘*®“‘'* 
fects of constancy and patience, mqrc pure and manly more ’in- 
than those we so diligently study in the schools. 

How many do I ordinarily sec, who slight poverty pJeemre. of 
How many that desire to die, or that do it withoutp’lfg^J'**"®' 
alarm or affliction ? He, that is now digging in my 


* Senec. epist, 114^ 115. 
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^iiden, has this morning buried his &ither or his t<on. 
The very names which they call diseases sweeten 
ftikl mollify the shaipness ef them. The phthysicis 
with them but a cough, the l^oody-dux but a looseness, 
A pleurisy but a stitch ; and as they gently name 
•them, so they patiently endure them. They are 
giievGus indeed, when they hinder their ordinary 
labour ; and they never keq) their beds but to die. 
iSimplex et aperta mrtm in obscuram, £t sohrtem 
jcientiam versa est :* “ That plain and simple virtue 
“ is converted into an obscure and cunning know- 
** ledge.” 

Won. I -was writing this about the time when a heavy 
of our intestine troubles lay with all its weight 
the terri- upoH mc for scvcral months. I had the enemy at 
ucVofX' iny door on one side, and the free-booters, worse 
[ii’which tJicy, on the other; mn .armis seil^ 

{|"*as^n- vitiis certatur : “ I was attacked not by force ot' 
voived. c« arjHtj^ but firaud ” by which I was exposed to all 
sOTts ot' -military injuries at once : 

HbsHs adest dextr&, IcBvaqw ex parti timendm, 
Vicimque mala terret utrumque 

On either hand an enemy alarms, 

And threatens both sides with destructive arms. 

A monstrous war! other wars are bent against 
foreign nations ; this agmnst itself, and preys upon 
and destroys itself with its own poison. It is of so 
malignant and ruinous a nature, that it ruins itself 
with .th^ rest ; and with rage mangles and tears it- 
self to pieces. We oftner see it waste itself, 
than through scarcity of any necessaries, or by 
force of the enemy. All discipline shuns it. It 
comes to compose sedition, and is itself full of it ; 
wims to chastise disobedience, and itself gives the 
example; a»d, while employed for the defence of 
the laws, shares in rebellion against its own. 
What a condition are we in ! our very physic is a 
plague : 

* Sen. epist. 95. f Ovid, de Poftto. lib. i. eleg. 3, vcr. 57i 58. 
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Nostre inaJ s’efnpqisonne 
Jdu secours qu’on luy dqmneJf 

Such is our fate, tl^l ma dise^e 
Our remedies doth still iocrease. 

Exup^at magis, cegrescitque medet^^A 

The physic maices us tyorse, ^nd sicker still. 

Omnia fanda nefcmda malo permista furore, 
JvAtificam nobis mentem overtire deorfm-X 
Right and wrong, confounded in this vw. 

Have robb’d us of the gods’ protecting care. 

In the beginning of such popular maladies, a man 
distinguish the sound from the sick ; but when 
they cpnie to continue, as ours have done, the whole 
body is thep infected from bead to foot, and no part 
is free from corruptidfi. For there is no air that 
men sp greedily suck in, that diffuses itself so far, 
and that penetrates so deep, as that of licentiousness. 
Our armies only subsist and are kept together by 
the cement of foreigners ; for of French there is 
now no constant and regular body of an army to be 
made. What a shame it is ! there is scarce any dis- 
cipline but what we learn from hired soldiers. As 
for our parts, we conduct ourselves not at the discre- 
tion of the chief, § but every one at his own ; the 
general has a harder task to perform within than he 
has without : the commander alone is obliged to fol- 
low the soldiers, to make court to them, to comply 
with their humours, to obey them, and in every 
,otW regard there is nothing in the armies but dis- 
splntipn and licentionsness. Jt pleases me tp ob- 
serve how much pusillanimity and cowardice there is 
in ambition ; by how abject and servile ways it must 
arrive at its end ; but besides, it displeases me to see 
good and courteous natures, and that are capable 
of justice, every day corrupted in the manage- 

* Plutarch. t Virg. iEneid. lib. xii. ver. 46. 

1 Catullus, carm. 62, oe Nuptiis Pelei Thetidis, ver. 4p8. 

I Here the ingenious Mr. Cotton quite mistook the 8ent|iiwat of 
fais author. 
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ment and command of this confusion. Long tolera- 
tion begets habit, habit consent and imitation. We 
had souls mischievous enough, without spoiling 
those that were good and generous ; so that if we 
hold on, there will scarce remain any with whom to 
entrust the weal of the state, in case fortune restore 
it to us ; 

Httnc saltern everso juvenem surcurrere serlo 
Ne prohilete.* 

Stay not the svfccour which we all implore. 

But let this yofith the sinking age restore.f 

What is become of the old precept, “ That soldiers 
“ ought to stand more in awe of their chief than of 
“ their enemy And that wonderful example, that 
An orchard all Orchard, being inclosed wilhin tlie precincjts of a 
"^^^'i*“i’'camp of the Roman army, was at their decampment 
fiosfd next day left entire to the owner, and not an apple, 

i^man thougli dpc and delicious, pulled off? I could wish 

cam}), left that our youth, instead of the time they spend in 
“j’lhf'polless useful travels, and less honourable studies, 
iesior. would bestow one half of that time in being eye- 
witnesses of naval exploits under some good com- 
mander of Malta, and the other half in observing 
the discipline of the Turkish armies, which is very 
different from and has many advantages over ours. 
One thing is, that our soldiers are become more 
licentious in expeditions, whereas theirs are more 
temperate, and kept more in awe. The thefts and 
insolences committed upon the common people, 
which are only punished with the bas^nado ii^eace, 
are capital in war. For an egg taken in Turkey 
without paying for it, fifty blows with a cudgel is the 
settled rate ; for any thing else, how trivial soever, 

* Virg, Gcor. lib. i. v. 500. . 

•t If I am not mistaken the person here meant by Montaigne is 
Henry of Bourbon, king of Navarre, who succeeded to the crown 
of Frpee by the death Henry III. not only saved the govern- 
ment, which he had assisted in the life time of that prince, but ten- 
dered it more flourishing and formidable, than it had been for a long 
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not necessary to nourishment, they are impaled, or 
beheaded without delay. I am astonished to read 
in the history of Selim, the most cruel conqueror 
that ever was, that when he subdued Egypt, the 
beautiful gardens about the city of Damascus being 
all open (and in a conquered land, where his army en- 
camped upon the very place), were left untouched 
by the hands of the soldiers, because they had not 
received the signal for plunder. 

But is there any disease in a government so im- wucther 
portant, as ought to be purged with such a mortal “""s 
drug ? “ No,” says Favonius, “ not so much as the rant liic 
tyrannical usurpation of a commonwealth.” Plato 
likewise qpes not consent, that a man should violate violence in 
the peace of his country to cure it ; and by no 
means approves of a reformation that disturbs and tcnce of 
hazards all, and that is purchased at the price of the 
subjects’ blood and ruin ; determining it to be the >‘s r"- 
duty of a patriot, in such a case, to let all alone, and 
only pray to God for his extraordinary assistance ; 
and tne philosopher seems to be angry with his gi'cat 
friend Bion, for having proceeded something after 
another manner. I was a Platonic in this point, be- 
fore I knew there had ever been such a man as Plato 
in the world. And if this person ought absolutely 
to be rejected from our society (he who, by the 
sincerity of his conscience, merited so much of the 
divine ravour as to penetrate so far into the Christian 
light, through the universal darkness wherein the 
world was involved in liis time), I do not think it 
would well become us to suffer ourselves to be in- 
structed by a heathen, what a great impiety it is, not 
to expect from God relief that is simply his own, 
and without our co-operation. I often doubt, 
whether, among so many men as tamper in such 
affairs, there is not to be found some one of so weak 
understanding as to have been really persuaded that 
he went towards reformation by the worst of defor- 
mations, and advanced towards his salvation by the 
most express causes which we know of most assured 
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damiMUlion ; that by overthrowing governmejit, ma- 
gistracy, and tb.® whose protection God has 

piaced him, by inspiring fraternal minds with hatred, 
and parricide, and by casing deyil^ and furies to his 
sid, he can assist the sacred lenity and jnstice of the 
divine law. Ambition, avarice, cruelty, and re- 
venge, have not sudicient natursd impetuosity; 
though we gloss theni with the glorious titles of jus- 
tice and ^devotion. There cannot a worse state of 
things be imagined, than where wickedness comes to 
be legitimate, and, with the magistrates’ permission, 
puts OB the cloak of virtue. Nihil in speciem fal- 
laeiusy quam pr^va religioy v,U deorum nomen praten- 
Mtur scelerihus :* Nothing has a moro Receiving 
w face than a false religion, "where wiplcdness is 
cloaked with the name of the gods*” The most 
extreme injustice, accordiiag to T4to, is, when that 
which is unjust is reputed for just, 

ThepiHage coiumon pcoplc at that time su^erod thereby 
wontajne vcTy muich, not present damages only, 

ipm>ed on — Undique lotis 

both iides. Usque adei tiarbatur c^ris.f—-^ 

So great disturbance reigns throughout the land. 

but filture too. The living were to suder, and so 
were they who were yet unborn. They were rob- 
bed, as I was consequently, even of hopes ; taking 
from (them aU they had, and robbed of the stQrC lahl 
up tp live on for many years : 

Qucb nequemt secum Jerre cast abducere, perdunt, 

Et cremat insontes twin scelesta casas. 

nuUo Jides, squaUent poptdatilms agri. t 
What they can't carry off they spoil and spurn, 

And the rude rabble harmless houses burn ; 

. Walls can’t secure their masters, and the field 
Tiuwugh woful waste does a die prospect yield. 

Besides this shook I suffered others I underwent 

^ Tit. Lhius, lib. xxxix. cap. 16. t ^*^8* Eleg. lib. i. ver. 1 1 
X Ovid. Trist. lib. iii. el. 10, var. 66. 
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the iacoaveBieBces tiiat modeavtioa bruags along 
with it in such diseases. I was piil^ on aU hands, 
to the Gibelin 1 was a Guelph, and to the Guelph 
a Gibelin ; some one of the poets in my study ex< 
presses this very well, but I know not where it is. 
The. situation of my house, and my acquaintance 
with my neighbours, presented me with one &ce ; 
nay life and my actions with another. They dkl not 
form aceusabimis against me, for they had no foult to 
iind. I never broke the laws, and whoever would 
have questioned me, would have done himself a 
greater pr^dice than me. They were only suspi* 
•cions that were whispered about, which never want 
appearance in so confused a mixture, no more tlian 
envious or weak brains. I commonly myself lend a 
hand to the injurious presumptiof^s that i^tune scat- 
ters abroad against me, a way 1 have ever had of 
evading to justify, excuse, and expiain myself, con- 
ceiving that it were to refer my eonsci^ce to aibi- 
tration, to plead in its behalf ; Perspicuitas enim ar- 
gumentatione elevatur :* “ For the persjHcUity of a 
“ cause w clouded by aigiunentation.” And, as if 
every tme saw as clearly into me as I do inys<^, in- 
stead of retiring from an accusation, I advance to 
meet h, and rather aggravate it by an ironical and 
noofhng eonfesdkm, if 1 do not totally despise it, as 
a thing not worth my answer. But such as lo(dc 
upon this kind of bdiaviour as betraying too haughty 
a confidence, have as little kindness for me ais they 
w^ho interpret it to be >the weakness of an indefensi- 
ble cause i namely the great ones, towards whom 
want of submission is a vmy great fault ; they being 
rude to all justice that knows aiul feels itself, and is 
not submissi\'e, humble, and suppliant. I have oft 
knocked my head against this pillar. So it k; that at 
what then befol me an ambitious man woidd have 
hanged himself, and <a covetous one wotdd have done 
the «ame. 1 have no manner of care of getting *: 


* Cic. de Nat. Qeor. lib. iii. aap. t-. 
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Sit ndhif quod nunc est, etiam minus, ut mihi vivam 
Quod superest eevi, si quid mperesse volunt Dt.* 

1 only pray> that small' estate which I 
Now have, may tarry with, me till I die, 

And those few days which I have yet to live 
(If heav’n to me more days will please to give) 

I may enjoy myself. 

But the losses that have befallen me by the injury of 
others, -whether by theft or violence, go as near to 
my heart almost, as they would do to that of a man 
that was sick and tortured with avarice. The of- 
fence is, without comparison, more bitter than the 
loss. A thousand several sorts of mischiefs fell 
upon me one after another, which I could better 
have borne all at once. 

.lire hu ^ have already been considering to whom amongst 
iiisforMinc. my friends I might commit a helpless and decrepit 
old age ; and having turned my eyes quite round, 
I found myself destitute. When a man falls at once 
from so great a height, it ought to be in the arms 
of a solid, vigorous, and fortunate friendship. Such 
are very rare, if there be any. At last I concluded 
that it^was safest for me to trust to myself in my 
greatest necessity ; and if it should so fall out, that I 
should be but upon cold terms in fortune’s favour, I 
would the more strenuously recommend me to ray 
own, and look the better to myself. Men on all oc- 
casions throw themselves upon foreign assistances 
to spare their own, which are the only certain 
and sufficient aids they can arm themselves with. 
Every one runs elsewhere, and to the future, foras- 
much as BO one is arrived at himself. I was satis- 
fied, that they were profitable inconveniences, as in 
the first place ill scholars arc to be admonished with 
the rod, when reason will not do, as a crooked piece 
of wood is made straight by fire and straining. I have 
a great while preached to myself to stick close to 
my own concerns, and separate myself from the 


* Hor. lib. i. epist. IS, ver. 107* 
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af^ii's of others ; yet I am still turning my eyes 
aside. A bow, a kind word, or look from a great 
person tempts me ; of which God knows how little 
scarcity there is in these days, and what they signhy. 

I moreover, without wrinkling my forehead, hearken 
to the persuasions offered me, to draw me into some 
place of traffick, and so gently refuse it, as if I were 
half willing to be overcome. Now sp untractable a 
spirit must be roughly treated, and this vessel which 
thus chops and cleaves, and is ready to fall to pieces, 
must have the hoops forced down with good sound 
strokes of a mallet. Secondly, this accident serv-^ed 
me for exercise to prepare me for worse, if I, who 
both by the favour of fortune, and by the condition 
of‘ my manners, hoped to be the last, should happen 
to be one of the first overtaken with this storm ; in- 
structing myself betimes, to restrain m'y way of life, 
and fit it for a new state. True liberty is to be able 
to do what a man will with himself. Potentissimus 
eat qui se abet in potest ate : * “ He is most potent, 
“ wdio has himself in his own power.” In an ordinary 
and quiet time, a man is prepared for moderate and 
common accidents j but in the confusion wherein we 
have been for these thirty years, every Frenchman, 
whether in particular or in general, sees himself 
every hour upon the point of the total ruin of his 
fortune. By so much the more ought he to have his 
courage armed with the strongest and most vigorous 
provision. We are obliged to fortune, that we do 
not live in an effeminate, idle, and languishing age : 
some, who could never have been so by other means, 
will be made famous by their misfortunes.* As I sel- 
dom read in histories of the confusions of other states, 
without regret that 1 was not present, the better to 
consider them, so my curiosity makes me in some 
sort please myself with seeing with my own eyes this 
notable spectacle of our public death, its form and 
symptoms j and, since I could not retard it, am con- 


* Senec. ep. 75. 
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tent to be destined to assist in it, and thereby to iu' 
struct myself. Thus do we'manifestly covet to see, 
even in shadow, and the &bles theatres, the tra- 
gic representations of human fortune. It is not 
without compassion of what we hear ^ but we pkase 
ourselves in having our resentment roused by the 
i;arity of such lamentable events. Nothing tickles 
that does iiot.^inch ; and good historians skip over 
calm narrations, as a stagnant water and dead sea, to 
be again upon the narrative of wars and seditions, 
whi<m they know are most acceptable to the readers. 
I question whether or no I can handsomely confess 
at now mean a purchase of repose and tranquillity, I 
have spent above half’ of my life in the ruin of my 
country. I am too patient of accidents that touch 
my property, and do not so much regard what they 
take from me, as what remains safe at home and 
abroad. There is comfort in escaping, one while 
one, ancHher while another, of those evils that are 
levelled at me too in the consequence, but at present 
reach only to others about us ; as also, that in mat- 
ters of public interest, the mewe universally my af- 
fection is extended, the weaker it is. To which may 
be added, that it is but too true. Tantum ev publicis 
maiis smtmuSi quantum ad privatas res pertinent : 
“ We are only so far sensible of public evils, as they 
** respect our private affairs.” And that the health 
which we have lost was such, that itself is some com- 
fort for the regret we ought to have. It was health, 
but not 80 much in comparison with the sickness 
foat has succeeded it. We are not fallen from any 
great he%ht. The cen'ruption and thievery which 
are in 4 )^fy office, seem to me more insup- 
portable. We do not take it so ill to be rided in a 
wood as in a place of security. It was an universal 
juncture of particulm’ members, corrupted in spite of 
onci another, and the most of them with inveterate 
ulcers that neither requkdd nor admitted of any 
cure. This shock therefore did really more animate 
than press me, by die assistance of my conscience. 
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which Wii» hot ohly at j^ace withitt itself, but ele- 
vated, and I did bdt fitttl arty teasdfl 15 complain of 
myself. Also^ as God never sends evils arty more 
than goods, absolutely unmixed, my health con- 
tinued at that time longer than usual ; and, as 1 can 
(ilP nothing without it, there are few things that I 
cannot do with it* It afforded hie means to rouse 
up all my faculties, and to lay my hand before the 
Wound, that would else perhaps have spread farther, 
and in my patience, I experienced that I had made 
a stand against fortune, and that it must be a great 
shock that could throw me out of the saddle. I do 
not say this to provoke her to attack me with mm-e 
vigour ; I am her humble servant, and beg her par- 
don. Let her be satisfied in God's name. Am 1 
not sensible her assaults? yes, certainly 1 am. 

Bift as those who are possessed and oppressed with 
sorrow, may sometimes suffer themselves neverthe- 
less by intervals to taste a littie pleasure, and are 
sometimes seen to smile ; so have I so much power 
over myself as to make my ordinary condition quiet, 
and free from anxious thoughts ; but I suffer myself 
however by fits to be surprised with the stings of 
those unpleasing imaginations that assault me, whilst 
I am arming myself to drive them away, or at least 
to wrestle with them. 

But the worst evil which befel me after all was a gcnuiiK* 
this j I was both without doors and within assaulted 
with a violent plague beyond all others : for, as pUgue 
sound constitutions are subject to the most grievous pened'a?’ 
maladies, fiirasmuch as they are not to be forced ‘jj" •••"*■ "• 
but by such ; so my very healthful air, where no 
contagion, though very near, in the memory of m;m, 
could ever take footing, happening to be corrupted, ‘ 
produced strange effects ; 

Mista semim, et jm&n&'m. denstmtrtr funtrn, nulltm 

SiBi'd edpul Ptosetpina 


* Horace, lib. i. ode 38, ver..l9. 
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Both age and youth promiscuous cro^fd the tomh ; 

No mortal head can shun th’ imp^iding doom. 

I had this pleasant condition to mortify me, that the 
s^ht of my house was frightful to me. Whatever I 
had there was without guard, and abandoned to the 
mercy of every one. I, who am of so hospitabl^a 
nature, was myself in very great distress for a retreat 
for my family ; a distracted family, frightful both to 
its friends and itself, and filling every place with 
horror where it attempted to settle ; being to shift its 
abode as soon as any one’s finger began but to ache. 
All diseases are at such a time concluded to *be the 
plague, and people do not give themselves leisure to 
examine them. The best of it is, that, according to 
the rules of art, in every danger that a man comes 
near, he must undergo a quarantine, in extreme 
dread of such distemper ; your imagination all that 
while tormenting you at pleasure, and turning your 
health itself into a fever ; yet would not all this have 
gone very near my heart, had I not sympathised 
witii others’ sufferings, and being forced to serve six 
wretched months together as a guide to this cara- 
van : for I carry my antidotes within myself, which 
are resolution and patience. The apprehension, 
which is particularly dreaded in this disease, little 
troubles me. And had I chosen to have caught it 
when alone, my flight had been more sprightly and 
farther off. It is a kind of death, which I dp not 
think of the worst sort ; it is usually short, stupid, 
without pain, and alleviated by the consideration 
that it is the lot of the public ; a death without 
ceremony, without mourning, and without a crowd. 
But as to the people about us, the hundredth part of 
them could not be saved ; 

Videas des€rt€tgue ngna 

Pastorumj et Imge saltus kUqvje vacantes.^ 

Deserted realms now may’st thou see of swains, 

And every where forsaken groves and plains, 

* Virg. Geor. lib, iii. ver. 4?76. 
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In this place my best revenue is manual. What a 
hundred men plowed for me lay a loag time fallow. 

But then what example resolution did we notTheforti. 
see in the simplicity of all this people? every one 
generally renounced all cai'e of life. The grapes, people m 
the. principal revenue of the country, were left hang- ^ jJ 51 "ton! 
ing in clusters upon the' vines; every one indif* 
ferently • preparing for and expecting death, either 
to-night or tomorrow, with a countenance and voice 
so far from fear, as if they had contracted with death 
in this necessity, and that it had been an universal 
and inevitable sentence. It is always such. But 
how few have the resolution of dying? The dis- 
tance and difference of a few hours, and the sole 
consideration of company, renders the apprehension 
of it various to us. Do but observe these ; by rea- 
son that they die in the same month, children, 
young people and old, they are no longer astonished 
at it, they lament no more. I saw some who were 
afraid of staying behind, as in a dreadful solitude, and 
seldom observed any other anxiety amongst them, 
than for their interment ; they were troubled to see 
the dead bodies scattered about the fields at the 
mercy of beasts, which presently began to flock 
about them. How differing are the fancies of men ! 

The Neorites, a nation sulyected by Alexander, sepulture 
threw the bodies of their dead into the darkest parts ^ewites. 
of their woods, to be devoured there ; accounting 
that the only happy sepulture. Some, while they 
were in health, digged their own graves, and others 
laid them down in them whilst alive ; and a labourer 
of mine, in dying, with his hands and feet drew the 
earth upon him. Was not this tucking himself up 
to sleep at his ease ? A bravery, in some sort, like Roman <ioI- 
that of the Roman soldiers, who, after the battle of 
Cannse, were found suffocated with their heads iheir 
thrust into holes in the earth, which they had iuade"fterthe'** 
with their own hands. In short, a whole nation by 
usage was brought to a discipline nothing inferior to 
any studied and premeditated resolution. 

VOL. III. Z 
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Whether in Most of the instructions of science, to encourage 
li'ei.'rf ufe have in them more of show than of force, and of 
we derive omamcnt than profit. We have abandoned nature, 
ad^teges and will teach her what to do j her who did so hap- 
fromthein-pily and SO securely conduct us. And in the mean 
of^cira™. time, from the foot-steps of her instructions, and 
that little which, by the benefit of ignorance, re- 
mains of her image imprinted in the life of this rustic 
rout of unpolished men, science is constrained every 
day to borrow, to set a pattern, for her disciples, of 
constancy, tranquillity, and innocence. It is pretty 
to see, that these which are so full of so much fine 
knowledge, should imitate this foolish simplicity, 
and' that in the principal acts of virtue ; and that 
our wisdom must learn, even from the beasts, the 
most profitable instructions in the greatest and most 
necessary concerns of human life : as, how we are to 
live and die, manage our fortunes, love and bring up 
our children, and to maintain justice. A singular 
testimony of human infirmity, and that this reason 
we so handle at our pleasure, finding evermore some 
diversity and novelty, leaves with us no apparent 
trace of nature. Men have made such use of it as 
perfumers do of oil ; they have sophisticated it with 
so many argumentations and far-fetched discourses, 
that it is thereby become variable, and particular to 
every one of them, and has lost its proper, constant, 
and universal face. We must seek evidence of it 
from beasts not subject to favour, corruption, nor 
diversity of opinions. For it is indeed true, that 
even they themselves do not always go exactly in 
the path of nature, but where they swerve from 
it, it is so little, that you may always see the track ; 
as horses that are led make several bounds and cur- 
vets, but it is always at the length of the halter, and 
they still foUow him that leads them; and as the 
hawk takes his flight, but still under the restraint of 
his cryance. Exilian torminta^ bella^ morbos, nau- 
frtigia^ meditare, ut rtullo sis malo Tyro :* “ Expect 


^ Sencc. epkt. 91 et 107» 
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“ banishments, torture, wars, diseases, and ship- 
wrecks, that thou mayest not be surprised by any 
disaster.” What good will this curiosity do us, to 
anticipate all the inconveniences of huipan nature, 
and to prepare ourselves, with so much trouble, to 
meet even things, which perhaps will never befal 
us ? Parem passis tristitiam facit, pati posse :* “ It 
troubles men as much that they may possibly suffer, 
“ as if they really did.” Not only the blow, but 
the crack of the whip strikes us. Or like people in 
a fever, for it is certainly a fever, to go immediately 
and scourge yourself, because it may fall out, that 
fortune may one day make you undergo the lash ; 
and to put on your furred gown at Midsummer, be- 
cause you will stand in need of it at Christmas. 
Throw yourselves, say they, into the experience of 
all the evils, nay the worst that can possibly befal 
you ; make the trial and there stand fast. On the 
contrary, the most easy and most natural way would 
be to banish even the thoughts of them. They will 
not come soon enough, their true existence does not 
continue with us long enough, we must lengthen and 
extend them in thought ; we must incorporate them 
in us before-hand, and there entertain them, as if 
they would not otherwise make a reasonable impres- 
sion upon our senses. We shall find them heavy 
enough when they come (says one of the leaders, 
not one of the tender, but of the most severe sects): 
in the mean time favour thyself; believe what pleases 
thee best.! What good will it do thee to bespeak 
and anticipate thy ill fortune ; to lose the present for 
fear of the future ; and to make thyself at this in- 
stant miserable, because thou art to be so in time? 
These are his words. Learning, indeed, readily 
does us one good office, in instructing us exactly in 
the dimension of evils : 

Curls amens mortalia corda.X 

* Senec. epist. 74. + Idem, epist. ISet 9S, 

1; Virg. Geo, lib. i, ver. 12.3, 

Z 2 
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Wliettiag human minds with needful care. 

It were pity that any part of their bulk should escape 
our sense and knowledge. 

Of what It is certain that, for the most part, preparatimi 

jlaratior* for death has administered more torment than the 
for death, thing itself. It Was of old truly said, and by a very 
judicious a;uthor, minus afficit sensus fatigatio, quam 
cogitatio : * “ Suffering afflicts the senses less than 
“ the apprehension of it.” The thought of present 
death sometimes of itself animates us with a prompt 
resolution no longer to shun a thing that is utterly 
inevitable. Several gladiators have been known, 
who, after having fought timorously, have courage- 
ously entertained death, offering their throats to the 
enemies* swords, and bidding them dispatch. The 
remote sight of future death requires a courage that 
is slow, and consequently hard to attain to. If you 
know not how to.die, never trouble yourself j nature 
will fully instruct you upon the spot ; she will exactly 
do that business for you; take you no care : 


bicertam frustra marfales funeris horam 
Qtieeritis, ct qua sit mors aditura via : 

Toena minor certam subito perferre ruirumy 
Quod timeas, gravkis sustinuisse diu.f 
Mortals, in vain’s your curiosity 
To know the hour and death that you must die. 
Better your fate strike with a sudden blow, 

Thao tliat you long should what you fear foreknow. 


We trouble life with the care of death, and death 
with the care of life. The one vexes, the other 
frights us. It is not against death that we prepare, 
that is too momentary a tiling; a quarter of an 
hour’s suffering, without consequence, does not de- 
serve particular precepts. To say truth, we prepare 
ourselves against the preparations of death. Philo- 
sophy enjoins, that we should always have death be- 
fore our eyes, to foresee and consider it before the 
time ; and then gives us rules and precautions to 


* Seneca. 


f PiopertiuB, lib, ii.eleg. 27, rer. 1, 2. 
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pi'ovide that this fijresi^t and thought do us no 
harm : just so do physicians, who throw us into dis- 
eases, to the end they may have a subject for tiieir 
drugs and foeir art. . If we have not Iqapwn how to 
live, it is injustice to teach us to die, and to make 
the end different from the rest of the life. If wc 
have known how to live consistently and quietly, we 
shall know how to die so too. They may boast as 
much as they please, T ota philosophorum vita^ com- 
mentatio mortis est :* “ That the whole life of a phi- 
“ losopher is the meditation of death.” But I 
fancy, that though it be the end, it is not the aim 
of life. It is its end, its extremity, but nevertheless 
not its ol^ct. 

It ought to be to itself its own aim and design ? The tme 
its true study is to order, govern, and suffer 
In the number of many other offices, which the ge- 
neral and principal chapter of knowledge how to live 
comprehends, is the article of knowing bow to die ; 
and did irot our fears giv'c it weight, one of the 
lightest too. 

To judge of them by the utility, and by the naked simple na- 
truth, the lessons of simplicity are not much inferior p“7cfus to 
to those which learning teaches to tlie contrary. ^^«wtth » 
Men differ in sentiment and force; we must lead 
them to their own good, according to their capaci- 
ties, and by various ways : » e, c. 

Qtio me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes,\ . 

For as the tempest drives, I shape my course. 

I never saw any countryman among my neighbours 
enter into the thought of what countenance and as- 
surance he should pass over this last hour with ; na- 
ture teaches 'him not to dream of death till he is dy- 
ing ; and then he does it with a better grace than 
Aristotle, upon whom death presses with a double 
weight, both of itself, and by so long a premedita- 
tion of it. Therefore it was the opinion of Ciesar, 

* Cic. Tusc. Quaest. lib.i. cap. 30. f H®’'- kb. i. epist. 1, ver. 15. 
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that the death which was the least thought of before- 
hand, was the easiest and the most happy. Plus 
dolet quam necesse tst, qui ante dolet quam necesse 
cst :* “ He grieves more than is necessary, who 

“ grieves before it is necessary.” The bitterness of 
this imagination springes from our curiosity. Thus 
do we ever hinder ourselves, desiring to anticipate 
and over-rule natural prescriptions. It is only the 
learned doctors who dine worst, when in the best 
health, and knit their brows at the image of death. 
The common sort stand in need of no remedy or 
consolation, but just in the shock, and when the 
blow comes ; and think no more of the matter than 
just W'hat they endure. Is it not then, as we say, 
that ”the stupidity and want of apprehension in the 
vulgar gives them this patience in present evils, and 
this profound thoughtlessness of future sinister acci- 
dents? Are their uUderstandings, by being more 
gross and dull, less to be penetrated and moved ? If 
it be so, let us henceforth, for God’s sake, recom- 
mend stupidity, which so gently leads its disciples to 
the last favour we are promised from learning. 

Sofrates’a We have no want of good masters, who are in- 
hI*p?a"o* terpreters of natural simplicity. Socrates shall be 
where we oHC for, as I remember, he speaks something to 
^ti"by h*is this purposc, to the judges who .sat upon his life. 
Md^ea* ** ^ afraid, gentlemen, that if I entreat you not 
pic to foTr ** to put me to death, I shall involve myself in the 
purely Md** charge of my accusers, which is, that*l pretend 
bimpiy. " “ to be wiser than others, as having some more se- 
** cret knowledge of things that are above and below 
“ us. I know very well, that I have neither been 
“ familiar nor acquainted with death, nor have ever 
“ seen any person that has tried its qualities, from 
“ whom to inform mySelf Such as fear it, suppose* 
“ they know it; as for my part, I neither know 
“ what it is, nor what is done in the other world. 
Death is, perhaps, an indifferent thing ; perhaps, 

* Senec. cpist. 88* 
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a thing to be desired. It is nevertheless to be be- 
“ lieved, if it be a transmigration from one place to 
“ another, that it is a bettering of one’s condition, 
“ to go live with so many great persons deceased, 
“ and to be exempt from having any more to do 
“ with unjust and corrupt judges : if it be an anni- 
“ hilation of our being, it is yet a bettering of one’s 
“ condition, to enter into a long and peaceable 
“ night. We find nothing more sweet in life than 
“ quiet repose, and profound sleep without dreams. 
“ The things that I know to be evil, such as to of- 
“ fend one’s neighbour, and to disobey one’s supe- 
“ rior, whether it be God or man, I carefully avoid: 
“ such as I do not know whether they be good or 
** evil, I cannot fear them. If I go hence to die, 
“ and leave you ^live, the gods only know whether 
“ it will go better either with you or me ; where- 
“ fore, as to what concerns me, you may do as you 
“ shall think fit; but, according to my method, 
“ giving just and wholesome advice, I do affirm, 
“ that you will do your consciences more right to 
“ set me at liberty, unless you see farther into my 
“ cause than I do myself. And judging according 
“ to m^ past actions, both public and private, ac- 
“ cording to my intentions, and according to the 
“ profit that so many of my fellow citizens, both old 
** and youngf daily reap from my conversation, and 
“ the good I do to you all, you cannot duly acquit 
“ yoursehpes towards my merit, but by ordering, 
“ that, my poverty considered, I should be main- 
“ tained in the Prvtaneum,* at the public expense; 
“ a thing that I have often known you with less 
“ reason grant to others. Do not impute it to ob- 
“ stinacy or disdain, that I do not, according to the 
** custom, supplicate, and endeavour to move you 
to compassion. I have both friends and kindred ; 
“ not being (as Homer says) begotten of a block or 
of a stone, any more than others, that are able to 

V 


*. The public exchequer. 
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present tJremselves be%e you in tears and moum> 
“ ii^, and I have tliree desolate diildren to move 
you to pity. But I should do a shame to your 
“ city, at the age I am, and in the reputation of 
“ wisdom wherein I now stand, to appear in such an 
** abject form. What would men say of the other 
Athenians ? I have always admonished those who 
** have frequented my lectures, not to redeem foeir 
“ lives by-an indecent action ; and in the ware of 
my country, at Amphipolis, Potidea, Delia, and 
“ Other expeditions where I have been, I have effcc- 
“ tuaUy tpanifested how far I was from securing my 
“ sa^tyhy my shame. I would moreover endanger 
your duty^ and tempt you to unhandsome things : 
for it is not for my prayers to persuade ymi, but 
•* the pure and solid argumenti of justice. You 
« have sworn to tip gods to keep yourselves thus 
“ upright $!.» and it yfomd seem as if I suspected, or 
** woxdd recriminate upon you, should I not believe 
** that there are gods ; and I would give evidence 
against myself, not to believe in them as I ought, 
by mistrusting their conduct, and not purely com- 
mitting my a%iir into their hands. I entirely rely 
upon them, and hold myself assured, they will do 
** in this what shall be most fit both for you and me. 
•* Good^en, whether living or dead, have no rea- 
« «on to fea® the, gods.” 

Was this a childish pleading of a sublimity incon- 
ceivable, and was it unnecessaiy? Truly, he had 
very good reason to prefer it to that which the great 
orator Lysias had penned for himj admirably 
couched, indeed, in the judiciary style, hut unwor- 
thy of so noble a criminal. Did one suppliant word 
faU from the mouth o£ Socrates? Did that tran- 
scendent virtue strike sail in the height of its glory? 
Did bisridi and powietfol nature commit Ms defence 
to art, and, inius highest attempt, did he renounce 
truth and simplicity, the ornaments of his speaking, 
to dedc it with the embelliifiiment of fibres, and the 
equivocations of prem^tated speech I He did very 
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wisely, and like himself, not to corrupt the tenor of 
an incorrupt life, and to del^ce so sacred an image 
of the human form, for the sake of spinning out his 
decrepitude to one year longer, and to betray the 
immortal memory of that glorious end. He lived 
not to himself, but for an example to the world. 

Would it not have beeii a public damage, that he 
should have ended his lile after a lazy and obscure 
manner? Doubtless, that careless and indifferent 
concern of his about death, very well deserved that 
posterity should have the more concern for it, which 
they also had. And there is nothing so just in jus- 
tice, as what fortune ordained for his recommenda- 
tion. For the Athenians abominated all those who 
had been the cause of his death to such a degree,* 
that they avoided them as excommunicated persons, 
and looked upon every thing as polluted that had 
been but touched by them ; no dne would wash with 
them in the baths ; none would salute, or own ac- 
quaintance with them ; so that at last, unable longer 
to support this public hatred, they han^d them- 
selves. If any one should think mat, amongst so 
many other examples that I had to choose out of the 
sayings of Socrates, for my present purpose, 1 have 
made an ill choice of this, and judge that this dis- 
course is elevated above the common opinion, I 
must tell them that I have purposely done it ; fori 
am of another opinion, and think it a discourse in 
rank and simplicity much behind and inferior to 
what it is commonly taken for. He represents with 
an inartificial boldness, and a childish security, the 
pure and first impression and imorance of nature. 

For it is to be believed, that we nave naturally a fear 
of pain, but not of death, for its own sake. 

It is a part of being, and no less essential than Death, 
living. , To what end "should nature have begot in us * 0 ,,, 
a hatred to it, and a horror of it, considering that it seing, Bn<i 

A 

* AH this is exactly copied from PlutarchN treatise of KnVy and 
Hatred. 
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neficiai^t gTGat Utility to licr in maintaining the succes- 

n«uVe. " sion and vicissitude of her works ? And that, in 
this universal republic, it serves more to birth and 
augmentation, than to destruction or ruin : 

— Sic rerum summa novatur,* 

Mille animas una necata dedit.\ 

The failing of one life, is the passage to a thousand 
Beasts na- other livGs j nature has imprinted in beasts the care 
lidtoHs'of of thcmsfelves, and of their preservation. Nay, they 
their pre- procced SO far, as to fear the being worse, to avoitl 
scrvation, ot , hurting themsclves, and to be afraid of 

our haltering and beating them ; accidents which are 
subject to their sense and experience ; but that we 
should kill them they cannot fear, nor have they the 
faculty to imagine and conclude such a thing as 
death. Yea, it is said, that we see them not only 
cheerfully undergo it, horses for the most part 
neighing, and swans singing when they die; nay, 
they moreover seek it at heed, of which elephants 
have given many examples. 

Socratfs’s But besidcs all this, is not the way of arguing 
^raking which Socrates here makes use of, equally admirable, 
and living both for its simplicity and vehemence ? Really, it 
mPfronT'^'is much morc easy to speak like Aristotle, and to 
ours. byg ]ij{g Caesar, than to speak and live as Socrates 
did. There lies the extreme degree of perfection 
and difficulty. Art cannot reach it. Now, our fa- 
culties are not so trained up. We do not try, we 
do not know them, we invest ourselves with those of 
others, and let our own lie idle. As some one may 
say of me, that I have here only made a nosegay of 
foreign flowers, and have brought nothing of my 
own but the thread that ties them. 

.fSiw Mon^ earnest, I so far yield to the common opinion, 
ll^eha" that those borrowed oniaments accompany me, but 

* Lucret, lib. ii. %er. 74. 

f I know not where Montaigne found lliose words, nor conse^ 
quendy what they signify in the original ; but Montaigne immedi** 
subjoins the sense he would have them bear» 
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I do not think that they totally cover and hide me •, 
that is quite contrary to my design, who desire to quotatuns. 
make a show of nothing but what is my own, and 
what is my own by nature : and could I have been 
sure of credit, I had at all adventures spoken purely 
alone. I load myself more and more every day be- 
yond my purpose and first method, upon the account 
of idleness and the humour of the age. If it mis- 
becomes me, as I believe it does, it is no matter, it 
may be of use to some other. Some ciuotc Plato 
and Homer, who never saw either of them : and 1 
also have taken passages far enough from their 
source. Having a thousand volumes about me in 
the place where I write, I can presently, without 
trouble or learning, borrow, if I please, from a dozen 
such scrap-gatherers as I am, authors that I do not 
much trouble myself with, to embellish this treatise 
of Physiognomy. Thei'e needs no more, but a pre- 
liminary epistle of the German model, to stuff me 
with quotations, and we, by that means, go a begging 
for the liquorish glory, to cheat the silly world. 

These lumberpies of common places, wherewith so 
many furnish their studies, are of little use but to 
common subjects, and serve but for a show, and not 
to direct us ; a ridiculous fruit of learning, which 
Socrates so pleasantly discusses against Euthydemus. 

I have seen books composed of matters that were 
never either studied or understood j the authors 
committing to several of their learned friends, the 
examination of this and the other matter to compile 
them ; contenting themselves for their share to have 
projected the design, and by their industry to have 
bound up this faggot of unknown provision ; the ink 
and paper at least are theirs. This is to buy or bor- 
row a book, and not to make one; it is to show 
men, not that a man can make a book, but that, 
whereof they may be in doubt, he cannot make one. 

A president in my hejaring boasted, that he had 
heaped up two hundred and odd common places in 
one of his judgments : in telling this, he deprived 
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Old age 
unfit for 
writing < 
books. 


himself of the htmour that had bc^en attributed to 
him. In my c^initm, a pusiUanimous and absurd 
vanity for such a subject, and such a person. I do 
ouite the contraiy ; and ammigst so many borrowed 
tilings, am glad if 1 can steal one, disguising and 
deforming it for some new service. At the hazard 
of having it said, that it is for want of underetanding 
HI; its natural use, I give it some particular dress with 
my own hand, to the end it may not be so absolutely 
strange. These expose their thefts to view, and 
valuie themselves upon them. And also they have 
more credit with the laws than with me. We natu- 
ralists think that there is a great and incomparable 
prefermice in the honour crf“ invention to that of 
quotation. 

If I would have spoke by learniiig, I bad spoke 
sooner ; I had wrote in a time nearer to my studies, 
when I had moye wit, and a better memory ; and 
would sooner have trusted to the vigour of that age 
tium tiiis, if I had intended to have professed writ- 
ing. And what if this gracious favour, which for- 
tune has even now offered me upon the account of 
this work, had befaMen me in such a time of my life, 
instead tins, wherein it is equally desirable to pos- 
sess, and to lose. Two of my acquaintance, great 
men in this faculty, have, in my c^nion, lost haKj in 
refusi]% to publish at foi”ty years oM, and clioosing 
to stay till threescore. Maturity has its defects as 
wdl as verdure, and worse ; and old age is as unfit 
for tills kind of business as for any other. He who 
commits fais decrepit age to the press, is a foOl, if 
he think to squeeze any thing out thence that does 
not represent him detormed with dotage and stupi- 
dity. Our understandings grow= costive and thick 
as they grow old. I deliver my ignorance in pomp 
and plenty, and my learning scantily and poorly ; 
the latter accidentally and accessoruy, the former 
prin^ally and expressly ; and write purposely of 
nothing but nothing, nor of any science but that of 
inscience. 1 have chosen a time, when my life. 
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which I am to give an account of, lies wholly before 
me ; what remains of it holds more of death. And 
of my death only, should I then be as talkative as 
some are, I would moreover give notice at my der 
parture. 

Socrates was a perfect pattern of all great qua- Socrates’i 
lities : I am vexed that he had so deformed a body, of boTyl’L- 
as it is said, and so unsuitable to the beauty of liis Buitabie to 
soul, himself being so amorous, and so captivated If tumi'nd. 
with beauty. Nature surely did him wrong. There 
is nothing more probable than a conformity and rela- 
tion of the body to the soul. Ipsi atnmii magm 
referty quali in carport locati sint : multa emm h cor-- 
pore existunty quet acumt mentem : multa qua obtun- 
dant ;* “ It is of great consequence in what bodies 
“ souls are {^aced, for many corporal qualities 
“ sharpen the mind, and many others blunt it.” 

This speaks of an unnatural ugliness and deformity 
of limbs : but we call that ill-fevouredness also, 
which is an unseemliness at first sight, being princi- 
pally locked in the face, and which disgusts us by 
the complexion, a spot, a forbidding countenance, 
sometimes from some inexplicable cause, where the 
limbs are nevertheless of good symmetry and perfect. 

The deformity that clothed a very beautiful soul jn 
Stephen la Boetius, was of tlxis predicament. This 
superficial ugliness, which nevertheless is always the 
most imperious, is of least pi-ejudice to the state of 
the mind, and of little certainty in the opinion of 
men. The other, which, by a more proper name, is 
called a more substantial deformity, strikes deeper. 

Not every shoe of glossy leather, but every shoe 
neatly made, shows the true shape of the foot with- 
in it. 

Socrates said of his deformity, that it denoted his 
soul to be as deformed, had he not corrected it by 
instruction; but, in saying so, I believe he did but 


* Cic. Tuic. Qusest. lib. i. cap. 33. 
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jest, as his custom, was, and never so excellent a soul 
bcint '''of ^ itself. I cannot repeat too often how 

thHwdyii, great an esteem I have for beauty, that potent and 
and how advantaffcous quality. He called it a short tyranny: 
•steemed. and rlato, the privilege or nature. We have no- 
thing that excels it in reputation ; it has the first 
place in the commerce of men ; it presents itself to 
meet us, seduces and prepossesses our judgment with 
great authority and wonderful impression. Phryne 
had lost her cause, in the hands of an excellent ad- 
vocate, if, by rending her robe, she had not cor- 
rupted hfer judges with the lustre of her beauty.* 
And I find that Cyrus, Alexander, and Ca»ar, the 
three masters of the world, never neglected beauty 
in their greatest affairs ; no more did the first Scipio. 
The same word in Greek signifies beautiful and good, 
and the Holy Ghost oft calls those goody whom he 
means beautiful, . I would willingly maintain the pri- 
ority of things called good, according to the song, 
which Plato calls a trivial one,+ taken out of some 
of the ancient poets j viz. health, beauty, and riches, 
pmom'fit Aristotle says, that the right of command appertains 
to com- to the beautiful ; and that when there are persons 
mand. ^ijose bcauty resembles the images of the gofts, ve- 
neration is likewise due to them. When one asked 
him,! why people oftner and longer frequented the 
company of handsome persons ? “ The question,” 
said he, “ is not to be asked by any but one that is 
“ blind.” The most and the greatest philosophers 
paid for their schooling, and acquired wisdom by the 
favour and mediation of their beauty. Not only in 
the men that serA^e me, but also in the beasts, I con- 
sider beauty as little short of goodness. 

* Sextus Empiricus adversus Mathematicos, lib. xi. p. 65. Quin- 
tilian, who reports the same passage, ascribes to Phryne the inven- 
tion of this expedient, whereby she gained the favour of her judges, 
Instit. Orator, lib. ii. c&pl 15; but Athenseus givies the honour of 
gaining her cause to Hyperides. 
f Gorgias Plat. p. S09. 

J Diog. Laert. in the Life of Aristotle, Uh, v. sect, 2, 
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Yet I fancy that the shape and make of a face, and An advan- 
those lineaments by which men guess at our tempers, p“hy7/oguo. 
and our future fortunes, is a thing' that is not very my not du 
directly and simply to be ranked in the class „„ 

beauty and deformity, no more than every good the tine Tea- 
smell and serenity of air promises health, nor than 
every fog and stink does infection in a time of pes- 
tilence. Such as accuse ladies of contradicting their 
beauty by their manners, are not always in the right; 
for, in a face whicli is none of the best, there may 
be an air of honesty and fidelity : as, on the con- 
trary, I have sometimes seen between two lovely 
eyes, certain menaces of a dangerous and malignant 
nature. There are some physiognomies, that are 
favourable, so that in a crowd of victorious enemies, 
you would presently choose, amongst men you never 
saw before, one rather than another, to whom to 
surrender, and with whom to trust your life, and 
yet not properly for the sake of his beauty. 

A man’s countenance is but a slender security, whether 
and yet is something to be regarded too; and if I“"ce*mar 
were to lash men, I would most severely scourge tlie be derived 
wicked ones, who belie and betray the promises thats[n”"^^J‘ 
nature has planted in their foreheads. I would with 
great severity punish malice in a courteous aspect. 

It seems as if there were some happy and some un- 
happy faces ; and I believe there is some art in dis- 
tinguishing affable from silly faces, such as are stern 
from the rigid, the malicious from the pensive, the 
coy from the melancholic, and such other bordering 
qualities. There are beauties which are not only 
haughty, but sour ; and others that are charming, 
and also insipid. To prognosticate future adventures, 
is a thing that I shall leave undecided. 

I have, for my own part, as I have said elsewhere, thc pr?- 
simply and nakedly embraced this ancient rule : 

“ That we should not fail to follow nature, and thattriatu“c^ 
“ the sovereign precept is to conform ourselves to!’^«;™‘ 

“ her.” I have not, as Socrates did, corrected my Since, even 
natural temper by the force of reason, and have not 
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the least molested my inclination by art. I 
^n! on in my old way ; 1 contend not. My i^po» prin* 
cipal parts live m their own accord in p^ce and 
good intelligence j and my nurse’s milk, thanks be to 
God, was tolerably wholesome and in a good state. 
Let me say this by the way, that I see a certain 
image of scholastic honesty, almost only in use 
amongst us, in greater esteem than it is really 
worth ; a slave to precejits, and fettered with hope 
and fear. 1 would have it such, as that laws and 
religions should not make, but perfect and authorise 
it; such as has wherewith to support itself without 
help; such as is rooted in us by the seed of universal 
reason, and imprinted in every man by nature. That 
reason which reclaimed Socrates from his vicious 
bent, rendered him obedient to the gods, and the 
men ol‘ authority in his city ; courageous in death, 
not because his soul was immortal, but because he is 
mortal. It is a doctrine ruinous to all government, 
and much more hurtful than ingenious and subtle, 
which persuades the people, that a religious belief is 
alone sufficient, and without morality, to satisfy the 
divine justice. Custom demonstrates to us a vast 
distinction between devotion and conscience. I have 
a tolerable aspect, both in form and interpretation : 

Quid dixi habere me ? Jmo hahui Chreme,* 

Heu! tantum attriti corporis ossa vides.f 

Have, said I, Chremes? Now, alas! not so; 

But! had once, e’er I was brought so low. 


and which nudr^ a quite contrary appearance to that 
of Socrates. 

bte pwlft It has oft befallen me, that upon the mere credit 
of itrent of my prcsencc, and my very aspect, persons who 
had no manner of knowledge of me, have put a very 
great confidence iii^o, whether in their own aftairs 
hit or mine : and 1 haVe in foreign parts obtained favours 

aspect. 

* TerentH HeauU act. i. seen. 1, ver. 
f From whence Montaigne quoted^ Uue 1 know not. 
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singular and uncommon ; but two instances are, per- 
hat^, worth particular relation. A certain person 
deliberdiP to surprise my house and me in it ; his 
artifice was, to come to my gate alpne, and to be 
importunate to be let in : I knew lum by name, and 
had reason to repose h confidence in him, ds being 
my neighbour, and something related to me. 1 
caused the gate to be opened to him, as I do to 
every one, and in he came, quite frighted, his horse 
panting, and all in a foam. He presently enter- 
tained me with this flim-flam : “ That about half a 
“ league off, he had unluckily met with a certain 
“ enemy of his, whom I also knew, and had indeed 
“ heard of their quarrel ; that this enemy had pur- 
“ sued him very hard ; that he therefore fled to my 
“ gate for refuge ; and that he was in great trouble 
“ for his followers, whom, he said, he concluded to 
“ be all either dead or taken.” I innocently did 
my best to comfort, hearten, and refresh him. Pre- 
sently after came four or five of his soldiers, who 
presented themselves in the same countenance and 
aftright to get in too, and after them more, and still 
more, very well mounted and armed, to the number 
of five and twenty or thii-ty, pretending that they 
liad the enemy at their heels. This mystery began 
a little to awake my suspicion. I was not ignorant 
what an age I lived in, how much my house might 
be envied, and I had several examples of others of 
my acquaintance, who had met with such sort of 
guests. So it was, that knowing there was nothing 
to be got in having begun to do a courtesy, unless I 
went through with it, and as 1 could not disengage 
myself from them without spoiling all j I chose the 
most natural and simple way, as 1 always do, and 
invited them all to come in. And, in truth, I am 
naturally very little inclined to suspicion and dis- 
trust. 1 willingly incline toward§» excuse, and the 
most favoui*able construction. I take" men according 
to the common run, and do not believe there can be 
such perverse and unnatural inclinations, unless con- 
voy. ni- 2 A 
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vinced by manifest evidence, more tlian I do mon^ 
sters and miracles ; I am, moreover, a man who 
willingly commit myself to fortune, and iprow my- 
self headlong ii>to her arms : and have hitherto found 
more reason to applaud than to condemn myself for 
it i hi|ving found her more solicitous of and more a 
firiend to my af^irs, than I am myself. There are 
some actions in my life, wherein my conduct may 
justly be called difficult, or, if you please, prudent. 
Yet of those, supposing the third part to have been 
my own, doubtless the other two thirds were richly 
hers. We are, methinks, to blame, in that we do 
not enough trust heaven with our affairs, and chal- 
lenge more from our owh conduct than appertains to 
us. And therefore it is that our designs so oft mis- 
carry. Heaven is displeased at the ejctent that we 
attribute to the prerogatives of human prudence iii 
px ejudice of its own, and abridges them the mote we 
stretch them. • The last comers kept themselves on 
horseback in my court-yard, whilst their leader was 
^th me in the parlour, who would not have his horse 
set up in the stable, saying, he would immediately 
retire, as soon as he should have news of the rest <m 
his men. He saw himself master of his enterprise^ 
and nothing now remained but the execution. He 
has since several times said (for he was not ashamed 
to tell the story himself), that my countenance and 
freedom had snatched the treachery out of his hands. 
He again mounted his horse, his followers having 
continually their eyes intent upon him, to see when 
he would mve the sign ; very much astonished to see 
him march away and leave his prey behind him. 
Another time, relying upon I know not what truce, 
newly published in the army, I took a journey 
through a very fickle country. I had not rode far 
before it got wind, and two or three parties of horse, 
from several plaees, were sent out to take me ■; one 
of them the third day overtook me, where I was 
charged by fifteen or twenty gentlemen in vizors, 
followed at a distance by a band of ragamuffins* 

la 
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Here was I surrounded and taken, drawn into the 
heart of ji neighbouring forest, dismounted, robbed, 
my truim rifled, my casket taken, and my horses 
and equipage divided amongst new masters. We 
had here a very long contest about my ransom, 
which they set so high, that it was plain I was not 
known to them. They were, moreover, in a very 
great debate about my life; and, in truth, there 
were several alarming circumstanees that threatened 
me with the danger I uras then in : 

Tuncanimis opus, JEmea., tuvcpectore Jirmo* 

Then, then, iCneas, was there need 

Of an undaunted licart ^dccd. 

I still insisted upon the letter of the truce, that they 
should only , have the gain of w’hat they had already 
taken from me, which was not to be despised, with- 
out promise of any other ransom. After we had 
been two or three hours in this place, and after they 
had mounted me on a pitiful jade that was not likely 
to run away from them, and committed me to the 
guard of fifteen or twenty harquebusiers, and dis- 
persed my servants to others, having given order 
that they should carry us off prisoners several ways ; 
when I was got some two or three musket-shot from 
the place, 

Jam preCc Potlucis, jam Castoris implorata.f 

Whilst 1 implor’d Castor and Pollux aid.J 

this sudden and unexpected alteration happened. I 
saw the chief of them return tp me with milder lan- 
guage, making search amongst the troopers for my 
lost baggage, and causing as much as could be reco- 
vered to be restored to me, even to my casket : but 
the best present they made me, was my liberty ; for 
the rest did not much concern me at that time. 

* -Virg. ^neid. lib. vi. ver. 261. t Catullus, lib. xvi. ver. 6.5. 

Or as Montaigne might have said in his own language ; after I 
had made a vow to all the saints in Paradise, or as we prote^ants 
say, in the Romisli Calendar, 


2 a2 
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The true cause of so sudden a change, ^and of this 
second thought, without any apparent impidse, and 
c£ so mii’aculpus a repentance, at such a time, in a 
serious and deliberate enterprise, and which was be- 
come just by custom (for at the first dash I plainly 
confessed to them of what party I was, and whither 
I was going), is what I do not yet rightiy apprehend. 
The most eminent amongst them, who pulled ofiThis 
vizor, and told me his name, said to me over and 
over again, that I was obliged for my deliverance to 
my countenance, and. the frankness and courage of 
my speech, which rendered me unworthy of such a 
misfortune, and he desired me to be in no dread of 
thb like again. It is possible that the divine Bounty 
chose to make use of this mean instrument for my 
preservation. It moreover defended me the next 
day from other and worse ambushes, which even 
these had given me warning of. The last of these 
two gentlemen, is yet living, to give an account of 
the story ; the first was killed not long ago. 

If my face did not answer for me, if men did not 
intention, read in my eyes and words, the innocence of my in- 
TiribieTn**- f lived SO long without quarrels, 

iiiseyes and without giving offence, considering the indis- 
^^"^creet liberty I take, right or wrong, to say whatever 
vented hia comcs into my head, and to judge rashly of things. 

This practice may with reason appear uncivil, and 
from being ill-adaptcd to our way of conversation; but I have 
reaciited. jjgygj. jjjjy have judged it outrageous 

or malicious, or that took offence at my liberty, if 
he had it from my own lips. Words repeated have 
another kind of sense, as well as sound. Neither 
do I hate any peison whatever ; and am so slow to 
offend that I cannot do it, to serve reason itself 
And when occasion has called me to condemn cri- 
minals, I have rather failed in the strictness of justice. 
Ut magis ptccari nolim, quam satis anitni ad vindi- 
canda ^KCcata hdbeam .* “ So that I have more con- 


Titus Livtus, lib. xxix. csp. 22. 
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“ com fof' men’s ofiences,' than a heart to punish 
“ them.** Aristotle, it is said, was reproached forArirtotie 
having been too merciful to a wicked ipiui** * ” I was fof 
“ indeed,** said he, “ merciful to thfe &n, but not to™"*'f“'- 
“ his wickedness.” Ordinary judgments are exas- 

S erated to punishment by the horror of the crime. 

•ut this cools mine. The horror of the first murder 
makes me fear the second, and the deformity of the 
first cruelty makes me abhor all imitation of it. 

Tliat may be applied to me, who am but a knave of 
clubs, which was said of Charillus, king of Sparta,t 
“ He cannot be good, because he is not severe to 
“ the wicked.** Or thus ; for Plutarch deliv^||j|| 
both these ways, as he does a thousand other thinj^, 
variously, and contrary to one another ; “ He must 
“ needs be good,’ because he is so even to the 
“ wicked.’* 1: Even as in lawful actions, I do iibt 
care to be concerned when others are offended by 
them ; so, to say the truth, in lawfUI things, I do 
not make conscience enough of employing myself 
when others approve them. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of Experknee^ 

HERE is no desire more natural than tliat of 
knowledge : we try all the ways that can lead us 

* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Aristotle, lib. v. sect 17. 
f FluUu'ch, of the Difterence between the Flatterer and the 
Friend, chap. 10. 

X I cannot imagine from which of PlntarcVs tracts Monta^m 
took this reflection ; but in the treatise of Enyy and Hatred PlU'*- 
tarcli gives it us exactly as it is in the preceding note, via. Hoif 
should he be good, when he is not rigid tp the wickeif^ 
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mean! to it; wherc reason is wanting, we therein employ 
o"*^'’(he experience : 

t ar^ 7MW5 ar/em experientia fecity 
Exemplo momtrante viam.* 

By various proofs experience art has form’d, 

Example being gnidc. 

which is a means much more weak and cheap. But 
truth is so great a thing, that we ought not to dis- 
dain any medium that will guide us to it. Reason 
has so many forms, wat we know not which to ad- 
here to ; experience has no fewer. The conse- 

f ence we would draw from the comparison of 
ents is uncertain, by reason they are always un- 
like. There is no qusuity so universal in this image 
of things as diversity and variety. The Greeks, the 
Latins, and we, for the most express example of si- 
militude, have pitched upon that of eggs. And yet 
there have been* men, particularly one at Delphos, 
who could distinguish marks of difference amongst 
eggs so well, that he never mistook one for another ; 
and, having many hens, could tell which had laid 
it.t Dissimilitude intnides itself into our works ; no 
art can arrive at a perfect similitude. Neither Pe- 
rozet, nor any other cardmaker, can so carefully 
polish and blanch the backs of his cards, that some 
gamesters will not distinguish them by only seeing 
them shuffled another : resemblance docs not so 
much makexme, as difference makes another. Na- 
ture has obliged herself to make nothing like to 
another. 

Of what And yet I am not much pleased with his opinion, 
muiopUcl. ''^’ko thought by the nmltitude of laws to curb the 
ty of laws, authority of judges, by retrenching them. He was 
not aware that there is as much latitude in the inter- 
pretation of laws; as in their form ; and they de- 
ceive themselves, who think to lessen and stop our 


* Manilius, lib, i. ver. 61 . 

I Cic, Acud, (iudcst. lib. iv. cap. 1 S, 
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debates by summoning us to the express words of 
the Bible ; since human wit finds as large a field for 
controverting the sense of another, as for delivering 
his own ; and, as if there’were less animosity and 
bitterness in glossing than inventing. We see how 
much he was deceived ; for we have niore, laws in 
France, than in all the rest of the world besides ; 
and more than would be necessary for the regulation 
of all the worlds of Epicurus : Ut oUmJiagitiist sic 
nunc legibus labor amus:* “So that as formerly we 
“ were plagued with vices, we are now as sick of 
“ the laws yet we have left so much to the opi- 
nion and decision of our judges, that there never 
was so full and uncontrolled a liberty. What have 
our legislators got by culh'ng out a hundred thou- 
sand particular cases and facts, and by adding to 
those, a hundred thousand laws ? This number holds 
no manner of proportion with the infinite diversity 
of human actions ; the multiplications of our inven- 
tion *will never reach the variety of examples. Add 
to them a hundred times as many more, yet it will 
never happen that, of events to come, any one will 
fall out, that, in the millions of events so chosen and 
recorded, shall so tally with any one, and be so ex- 
actly coupled and compared with it, that there will 
not remain some circumstance and diversity which 
will require a variation of judgment. . There is little 
relation between our actions that are in perpetual 
mutation, and the laws that are fixed and immove- 
able ; the most to be desired, are those which are 
the most rare, the most simple, and general : and I 
am farther of opinion, that we were better to have 
none at all, than to have them so numerous. 

Nature always gives them better, than those are Thei*wiof 
which we make ourselves; witness the picture 
the poets' golden age, and the state wherein we see 
nations live, who have no other. Some there are, Passengtrs 
who, for their only judge, take the first passer by 


.* Tacit, lib. ii>. cc^. 25. 
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that travels along their mountains, to determine their 
cause : and others, who, on their market-day, choose 
out some one amongst thern, who decides all their .con 
troversies on the spot. ‘ What danger would there 
be, if tl^jwisest should thus determine ours, accord- 
ing to occurrences, and by sight, without obligation 
of example and consequence ? Every shoe to his own 
foot. When king Ferdinand sent colonies to the 
Indies, he wisely provided that they should not 
carry along with them any students of the long robe, 
lest law-suits should get footing in that new world ; 
as being a science, in its own nature, the mother of 
altercation and division ; judging with Plato, that 
lawyei’s and physicians are the pests of a country.* 
How it How comes it to pass that our common language, 
so easy for all other uses, becomes obscure, and un- 
the vulgar intclli^ble in wills and contracts ? And that he who 
nhhh’ SO clearly expresses himself, whatever he speaks or 
wer'*o^fh cannot find in this any way of declaring hira- 

puVposc, self which is not liable to doubt and contradic^on ? 
otecoJe ^ great men of this art, applying 

aud^ambi- themselves with peculiar attention to cull out hard 
? rr! nuii"i form artful clauses, have so weighed 

and teste- cvery syllable, and so thoroughly sifted every sort 
pienu. Qf connection, that they are noM’^ confounded and en- 
tangled in the infinity of figures, and so many mi- 
nute divisions, that they can no longer be liable to 
any rule or prescription, nor any certain intelli- 
gence. Confusum cst quicquid usque in pulverem 
sectum est :t “ Whatever is beaten into powder is 
“ confused.” As you have seen children try to 
bring a mass of quicksilver into a certain number of 
parts, the more they press and work it, and endea- 
vour to reduce it to their own will, thd more they 
irritate the liberty of this generous metal ; it baffles 
their art, and subdivides and sparkles itself into so 
many separate bodies, as are innumerable ; so it is 
jjcrc; for in subdividing^'these subtleties, men are 


* pc Ilepuh. lib. iii. p. 


•}• Sen. cpiBt. 79, 
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apt to increase their doubts ; they are led into a way 
of -stretching and diversifying difficulties, which are 
lengthened and dispersed. By starting and splitting 
of questions, they make the world fmetify and 
abound in uncertainties and disputes ; as earth is 
made fertile, the deeper it is ploughed aiiiJ’ the more 
it is harrowed. Difficaltatem facit doctrina : “ Doc- 
V trine begets difficulty.” We doiibted of Ulpian, 
and are now more perplexed witli Bartolus and Bal- 
dus. We should blot out the trace of this innume- 
rable diversity of opinions, not adorn ourselves 
with it, and intoxicate posterity. I know not what 
to say to it, but experience makes it manifest, that 
so many interpretations divide truth, and mar it, 
Aristotle wrote to be understood, which if he could 
not be, much less will another that is npt so good at 
it ; and a third than he who expressed his own 
thoughts. We open the matter, and spill it in pour- 
ing out. Of one subject we make a thousand, and in 
multiplying and subdividing them, relapse into the 
infinity of the atoms of Epicurus. Never did two 
men make the same judgment of the same thing ; 
and it is impossible tq; find two opinions exactly 
alike, not only in several men, but in the same men, 
at different times. I oft find matter of doubt, of 
things which the commentaiy disdains to take no- 
tice of. I am most'^ipt to stumble on even ground, 
like some horses that I have known, which make 
most trips in the smoothest way. 

Who will not say that glosses augment doubts and ciwscsana 
ignorance, since there is no one book to be found, on"y“' 
either human or divincj which the world busies it- 
self about, whose difficulties are cleared by inter- text, and 
iiretation. The hundredth commentator still refers 
you to the next, more knotty and perplexed than book* of 
he. When were we ever agreed amongst ourselves, *''® 
that a book had enough, and that there was no more 
to be said on the subject ? This is most apparent in 
the law pleadings. We give the authority of law to 
innumerable doctors, arrets ad hijifiitumy and to as 
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many interpretations ; yet do we find any end of tlie 
necessity of interpreting ? Is there for all that any 
progress or advancement towards tranquillity ; or do 
we stand in need of any fewer advocates and judges, 
than when this mass of law was yet in its infancy ? 
We, on the contrary, obscure and bury the sense of 
it. We discover po more of it than what so many 
inclosures and barriers will permit. Men are not 
sensible of the natural disease of the mind. It does 
nothing but ferret and inquire, and is eternally 
wheeling, plodding, and perplexing itself j and like 
the silk-worm, suTOcates itself in its own web ; or 
like mus in pice^ “ A mouse in a tar-barrel,” which, 
the more it struggles to get out, is the more en- 
tangled. It thinks it discovers at a great dis- 
tance I know not what glimpse of imaginary light 
and truth j but whilst it runs to it, so many difficul- 
ties, hindrances, and new inquisitions cross its way, 
as mislead and- intoxicate it. Not much unlike 
^sop’s dog, that seeing something like a dead body 
floating in the sea, and not being able to approach 
it, attempted to drink the water, in order to lay the 
passage diy, and so drowned itself. To which tal- 
lies, what one Crates * said of the writings of Hera- 
clitus, “ That they required a reader who could 
swim well, that the depth and weight of his doc- 
“ trine might not overwhelm and choke him.**t It is 
nothing but particular weakness that makes us con- 
tent ourselves with what others, or ourselves, have 
found out in this pursuit of knowledge ; those of bet- 
ter understanding would not rest so content ; there 
is always room, and to spare, for one to succeed, nay 
even for ourselves, and every one else ; there is no 
end of our inquiries ; our end is in the other world. 
It is a sign either of a contracted mind when it is sa- 
tisfied, or that it is grown weary. No generous 

* According ro Diog. Laert. lib. ii. sect. 22, this was not Crates, 
but Socrates, who said of the writings of Heraclitus, that they had 
*ced of as excellent divers as any in the isle of Delos. 

f Suidas in KtMiftiStri, 
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mind stops of itself ; it always pushes on, and be- 
yond its power ; it lias sallies beyond its compass. 
If it do not advance and press forward, and fall 
back, rush, turn and wheel about, it is but sprightly 
by halves; its pursuits are without bound or me- 
thod ; its aliment is admiration ; , ambiguity the 
chase ; which Apollo plainly declared, % always 
speaking to us in a double, obscure, and oblique 
sense ; not feeding, but amusing and puzzling us. 
It is an irregular and perpetual motion, without ex- 
ample and without aim. Its inventions heat, pur- 
sue, and introduce one another : 

Amsi voit-m en un ridssecai coulant. 

Sans fin I’une eau, apres I’autre roulant ; 

Ei tout de rang, d'un etemel conduit, 

L’uAefidl V autre, et Vune Vautre fuit. 

Par cette-ci, celle-la est poussce, 

Et cette-ci par I’autre est devancce ; 

Toujours Veau va dans Peau, et tovjours est-cc 
Mime ruisseoM, ei toujour s eau diverse. 

So in a running stream, where currents play. 

Successive waves still urge their liquid way. 

And as they swiftly glide along the shore, 

Each presses to o’ertake what’s gone before. 

By this tliat’s evermore push’d on, and this 
By that continually preceded is : 

In the same course the river ceaseless flows, 

But still new waves the varied mass compose. 

There is more ado to interpret interpretations than 
things, and more books upon books than upon any 
other subject ; we do nothing but comment upon 
one another. Every place swarms with commenta- 
aries ; but of authors there is great scarcity. Is it 
not the principal and most reputed knowledge of our 
times to understand the learned ? Is it not the com- 
mon and final aim of all studies ? Our opinions are 
grafted upon one another; the first serves for a 
stock to the second, the second to the third, thus 
step by step we climb the ladder. From whence it 
comes to pass, that he who is mounted highest has 
oft more honour than inerit] for he is got up but a 
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grain upon the shoulders of the last but one. How 
oft, and perhaps how foolishly, have I stretched my 
book, to make it speak of itself? Foolishly, if for no 
other reason but this, that I ought to call to mind 
what I say of others who do the same ; that the fond 
looks they so often cast upon their works, witness 
that their hearts pant with selftlove, and that even 
the disdainful reproaches wherewith they lash them, 
are no other than the dissembled caresses of a mater- 
nal kindness ; according to Aristotle, whose valuing 
and undervaluing himself, fi'equently spring from 
the same air of arrogancy : I urge for my excuse, 
that I ought in this to have more liberty than others, 
because I piuposely treat of myself and of my writ- 
ings, as I do of my other actions ; but though my 
theme turn upon itselij I know not whether or no 
every one else will take such liberty. 

I have observed in Germany, that Luther has left 
i’llmeis,"' many and lAore divisions and disputes behind 
*iimTbont about the doubt of his opinions, than he him- 
nords. self raised about the holy scriptures. Our contest is 

verbal. I demand what nature is, what pleasure, 
circle, and substitution are ? The question is about 
words, and is answered in the same coin. A stone 
is a body, but if a man should farther urge, and 
what is a body ? Substance ; and what is substance ? 
and so on,* he would drive the respondent to the 
end of his dictionary. We exchange one word for 
another, and often for one less understood. I bet- 
ter know what man is, than 1 know what animal is, 
or mortal, or rational. To satisfy one doubt, they 
give me ground for three j it is the Hydra’s head:. 
Socrates t asked Menon what virtue was ; “ There 
** is,” says Menon, “ the virtue of a man and of a 

* We need go no farther dian the English philosopher Locke, 
famous for his penetration and die incomparable rectitude of his 
judgment, who has plainly shown, diatwe naise no dear, exact idea 
of what we cdlrabstance, liU i. ch^4^ seoU 10, and lib. ii. diap,. 
S3, sect. 2, &c. of his Essay on the JHuwa* Ua^ersttmding. 
f Plato, in Menone, p. ^09. 
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** woman, of a magistrate Rnd of a private person, of 
an old man, and of a ch^ild.” “ Very well,” says 
Socrates, ** we were in quest of one virtue, and thou 
“ hast brought us a swarm ; we put one question, 

** and thou returnest a whole hive.” As no cv'cnt, 
nor no form entirely resembles another ; so 
there is not one that entirely differs from another ; 
such is the ingenious mixture of nature. If our faces 
were not alike, we could not distinguish man from, 
beast ; if they were not unlike, we could not distin.. 
guish one man from another. All things hold by 
some similitude, every example halts. And the re- 
lation which is drawn from experience is always 
faulty and imperfect ; comparisons are always cou- 
pled at one end or other j so do the laws serve, and 
are fitted to everyone of our affairs by some wrested, 
biassed, and forced interpretation. 

Since the moral laws, that concern the particular impcifnc. 
duty of every one in himself, are so hard to be 
taught and observed, as we see they are ; it is no concern tbe 
wonder if those which govern so many particulars, 
are much more so. Do but consider tire form of 
this justice that governs us, it is a true testimony of 
human weakness, so full it is of error and contradic- 
tion. What we find to be favour and severity in jus-, 
tice (and we find so much of both, that I know not 
whether the medium is so often met with), are sickly 
parts, and unjust members of the very body and es- 
sence of justice. The country people come to bring 
me news, in great haste, that they just left, in a fo- 
rest of mine, a man with a hundred wounds upon 
him, who was yet breathing, and begged of them 
water for pity’s sake, and help to raise him up ; say- 
ing, they durst not come near him, but ran away, 
lest tlie officers of justice should catch them tiiere ; 
and for fear, as it Mis out with those who are found 
near a murdered person, they should be called in 
question about this accident to their utter ruin, hav- 
ing neither money nor aiw means to defend their in- 
nocence. What should I have, said to these people ? 
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It is certain that this oiiice of humanity would have 
brought them into troublci . 

Known in- How many innocents have we known that have 
■hiired*in”*)?een punished, even without the judge’s fault, and 
compiiM- many more are there that have not arrived at 
Jh^foriwofpur knowledge! this case happened in my time. 
Certain men were condemned to die for a murder 
committed : and their sentence, if not pronounced, 
was at least determined and concluded on. The 
judges, just in the nick, are advertised by the offi. 
cers of an inferior'' court hard by> that they have 
some men in custody, who have directly confessed 
the said murder, and give such light into the fact, 
as is not to be doubted. It was then notwithstand- 
ing put to the question, whether or no they ought 
to suspend execution of the sentence already passed 
upon the former. They considered the novelty of 
the example, and the consequence of staying judg- 
ments, that the sentence of .death was dmy passed, 
and the judges could not retract. To conclude, 
these poor devils were sacrificed to the forms of law; 
Philip, or some other, provided against a like incon- 
venience, after this manner. . He had condemned a 
man to pay a great fine to another, by a determined 
judgment. The tnith some time after being disco- 
vered, it appeared he had passed an unjust sentence; 
on one side was the reason of the cause, on the other 
side the reason of the judiciary forms. He in some 
sort satisfied both, leaving the sentence in the state 
it was, and out of his own piu'se paying the costs of 
the condemned party. But he had to do in a r^}a- 
rable afi^ir ; mine were irreparably hanged. How 
many sentences liave I seen more criminal than the 

Thetnno- C^mes ? 

€«&t ii All this makes me remember the ancient opinions, 
Sta Th®f necessilnr a man must do wrong by retail, 

property, ** who will do right in the gross ; and injustice in 
^ pu»int«t things, mat will have it in his power to do 
to the “ justice in great : that human justice is formed 
iStlice.”^ model of physic, according to which, all 
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“ that is useful, is also just and honest; and what is 
** held by the Stoics, that nature herself proceeds 
** contrary to justice in most of her works and 
what is received by the Cyrenaics,* “ That there is 
“ nothing just in itself, but that customs and laws 
** make justice and what the Theodorians hold, 
who maintain theft, samlege, and all sorts of un. 
cleanliness just in a wise man,t if he knows them to 
be profitable to him ; there is no remedy ; I am in 
the same case that Alcibiades was, that I will ne- 
ver, if I can help it, put myself into the hands of a 
man who shall determine of my head, whether my life 
and honour shall more depend upon the care and di- 
ligence of my attorney, than upon my own inno- 
cence. I w'ould venture myself with such a justice 
as would take notice of my good deeds as well as my 
ill, and where I had as much to hope as to fear. In- 
demnity is not sufficient satisfaction to a man who 
does better than not to do amiss ; but our justice 
presents us only one hand, and that the left hand 
too ; let him be who he will, he shall be sure to go 
off with loss. 

In China, of which kingdom the government and f": 
arts, without correspondence with, or knowledge 
of ours, surpass our best examples in several parts ""j 
of excellence ; and of which the history gives me to iioi)-', as 
understand how much greater and more various the"*'”. 
world IS, than either the ancients or we can pene- bad, 
trate ; the officers deputed by the prince to visit the 
state of his provinces, as they punish those who be- 
have themselves ill in their places, so do they libe- 
rally reward those who have carried themselves 
above the common sort, and beyond the necessity of 
their duty : they there present themselves, not only 
to be protected, but to get ; not simply to be paid, 
but to be rewarded. 


♦ Diog. Laert. in the Life of Aristippus, lib, ii, sect. 92. 
Ibid, sect, 99. 
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thanks be to God, ever yet spoke to 

* suit in me, in the quality of a judge, upon any cause what- 
rf^uMUe* ever, whether my own or that of another, whether 

* ■*“ criminal or civil ; nor was I ever within the wdls of a 

prison. Imagination renders the very outside of a 
gaol my aversion : lam so fond of liberty, that should 
J be debarred access to any comer of tiie Indies, I 
would be somewhat uneasy. And whilst I cm find 
cither earth or air elsewhere, I shall' never lurk 
where 1 must hide myself. Good God ! how ill 
should I bear to be confined, as many people are, to 
a corner of the kingdom, deprived of the privilege 
of entering into the principal cities and courts, and 
the liberty of the public roads, for having quarrelled 
with our laws. If those under which I live, should 
but wag a finger at me, by way of menace, I would 
hnmediately go seek out others, let them be where' 
they would ; all my little prudence in the civil war, 
wherein we are now engaged, is employed, that they 
may not hinder my e^ess and regress. 

What it Now the laws keep up their credit, not for being 
M^n**** *” just, but because they are laws : it is the mystic^ 
toignrt and tire sole foundation of their authority ; and it is 
n”rhe^rtLwell it is SO ; they being oft made by fools ; for the 
ErVnfh'* ^lost part by men that, out of hatred to equality, fail 
in ill equity ; but always by men who are vain and 
•pect/ver autliors- There is nothing so grossly, nor so 

niireasoiia- commonly faulty as the laws. Whoever obeys them 
because they are just, does not justly obey them as 
he ought. Our French laws, by their irregularity 
and deformity, in some sort lend a helping hand, to 
disorder and corruption, as is manifest in their dis- 
pensation and execution. The command is so per- 
plexed and inconstant, that it in some measure ex- 
cuses both disobedience, and the vice of the inter- 
pretation, the administration and the observation of 
It. What fruit then soever we may reap from expe- 
rience, will, he of little seryice to our instruction, 
which wc draw from foreign examples ; if we make 
$o little profit of tliat we have of our own, wdu'ch js 
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moi'e ' familiar to us, and doubtless sufficient to in- 
struct us in that whereof we, have absolute need. I 
study myself more than any other subject ; this is 
my metaphysic, J:his my natural philosophy : . 

Qiia pens hanc mundi tem^et arte domuniy* 

Qua vehit exoriem, qua deficit, unde coactis 
Comilrus in plenum menstrua lima edit : 

Unde salo superant venti, qidd Jlamine captet 
Eurus, el in nul/es unde perennis aqua. 

Sit ventura dies mundi qiUB subruat ones ; 

Qucerite, quos agitat mundi labor.f 

By what means God the universe does sway. 

Or how the pale-fac’d sister of the day, 

When, in increasing, can her horns unite, 

'Pill they contract into a full orb’d light ; 

Why ocean of the winds the lietter get, 

Why Eurus blows, and clouds are always wet ; 

What day tlic w'orld’s great fabric must o’.erthrow, 

Let them inquire, who would its secrets know. 

In this university, I suffer myself to be ignorantly 
and negligently led by the general law of the world. 
I shall know it well enough when I feel it ; my learn- 
ing cannot make it alter its course ; it will not 
change itself for me ; it is folly to hope it, and a 
greater folly to concern a man’s self about it, seeing 
it is necessarily alike, public and common. The 
bounty and capacity of the governor most absolutely 
discharge us of all care of the government. Philoso- 
phical inquisitions and contemplations serve for no 
other use but to feed our curiosity. Philosophers, 
with great reason, refer us to the rules of nature ; 
but thfey have no need of so sublime a knowledge : 
they falsify them, and present us with nature’s face 
painted with too high-coloured and too adulterate a 
complexion, from whence spring so many different 
pictures of so uniform a subject. As she has given 
us feet to walk with, so has she given us prudence 
to guide us in life ; not such an ingenious, robust, 
and majestic prudence as that of their invention, but 

* Prop. lib. iii. eleg. 5, ver. 25, &c. f Lucan, lib. i, ver. 4.17, 
VOL. III. 2 B 
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yet one that is easy, quiet, and salutary ; and such 
very well performs what the other promises, in him 
who has the good luck to know how to employ it 
sincerely and regularly, that is to say, according tO 
n^lture. The most simply to commit a man’s self to 
nature, is to do it the most wisely. Oh what a soft, 
easy, and wholesome pillow is ignorance and incurio- 
sity, whereon to repose a well turned head ! I had 
rather understand myself well in myself^ than in Ci- 
cero. Of the experience I have of myself, I find 
enough to make me wise, if I were but a good scho- 
lar. Whoever calls to mind the excess of his past 
anger, and to what a decree that fever transports 
him, sees the deformity of this passion better than in 
Aristotle, and conceives a more just hatred against 
it. Whoever remembers tlie hazards he has run, 
those that threatened him, and the slight occasions 
that have removed him from one state to another, 
does by that prepare himself for future changes, and 
the acknowledgment of his condition. The life of 
Caesar himself is no more exemplary for us than our 
own, and though it was popular and commanding, it 
was still a life liable to all human accidents. Let us 
but listen to it, and we apply to ourselves all whereof 
we have principal need. Whoever calls to memory, 
how many times he has been mistaken in his own 
judgment, is he not a great fool if he does not ever 
after suspect it ? When I find myself convinced, by 
another’s reason, of a false opinion, I do not so 
much learn what he has said to me that is new, 
which particular ignorance would be no great pur- 
chase, as I do in general my own weakness, and the 
treachery of my understanding, from whence I ex- 
tract the reformation of the whole mass. In all my 
other errors I do the same, and find this rule greatly 
beneficial to life. • I regard not the species and indi- 
viduaf, as a sfone that I have stumbled at ; I learn to 
suspect my steps every-where, and am careful to 
place them right. To learn that a man has said or 
done a foolish thing, is a thing of no moment. A 
man must learn that he is nothing but a fool, a much 
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more ample and important instruction. The false 
steps that my memory has so often betrayed me into, 
even then when it was most secure of itself, are not 
idly thrown away ; it may now swear to me, and as- 
sure me as much as it will, I shake my head, and 
dare not trust it ; the first opposition that is made to 
my testimony, puts me -in suspense : and I durst 
not rely upon it in any thing of moment, nor war- 
rant it in another person’s concerns : and were it 
not that what I do for want of memory, others do 
more often for want of sincerity, I would always in 
matter of fact, rather choose to take truth from 
another’s mouth than my own. If every one did 
but watch the effects and circumstances of the pas- 
sions that sway him, as I have done that which I am 
most subject to, he would see them coming, and 
would a little break their impetuosity' and career ; 
they do not always seize us on a sudden, there are 
threatenings, and degrees : 

Fluctus uti primo ctp.pil cum alhpxrcre vento, 

Paulatlm seie tollit marc, ct altiiis imias 
' Erigit, intle imo consurgit ad (etherajniido.* 

As the sea first begins to foam and fret, 

Thence higher swells, higher, and higher yet, 

Till at tlie last so high tlic billows rise. 

They seem to bid defiance to the skies. 

Judgment holds in me a magisterial scat; at least, it 
carefully endeavours to make it so : it lets my appe- 
tites take their own course, as hatred and friend- 
ship ; nay, even that w'hich I bear to myself, with- 
out suffering alteration and corruption. If it cannot 
reform the other parts according to its own model, 
at least it suffers not itself to be corrupted by them, 
but plays its game apart. That admonition to every 
one to know themselves, ought to be of important 
effect, since the God of wisdom and light caused it 
to be written on the front of his temple, as compre- 
hending all he had to advise us. Plato says also. 


• Virg. JEneid. lib. vii. ver. 528, &c. 
2 b2 
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that prudence is nothing but the execution of this 
ordinance ; and Socrates verifies it by piece-meal in 
Xenophon. The difficulties and obscurity are not 
dijscemed in any science, but by those that are got 
into it} for a certain degree of understanding is re- 
quisite to be able to know that a man is ignorant : 
and w'e must push at a door to know whether it be 
bolted against us. From hence this Platonic sub- 
tlety springs, that neither they who know are to in- 
quire, forasmuch as they know ; nor they who do 
not know, forasmuch as to inquire, they must know 
what they inquire of. So in this of knowing a 
man’s self, that which every man is seen so resolved 
and satisfied in with himself^ and that which every 
man thinks he sufficiently understands, signifies, 
that every one understands nothing at all of the mat- 
ter } as Socrates tells Euthydemus. I, who profess 
nothing else, therein find so infinite a depth and va- 
riety, that all the fruit I have reaped from my learn- 
ing, serves only to make me sensible how much I 
have to learn. To my weakness, so often confessed, 
I owe the propensity I have to modesty, my assent 
to the articles of belief imposed upon me, a con- 
stant faintness and moderation in my opinions, and 
a hatred of that troublesome and wrangling arro- 
gance, wholly believing and trusting in itself, the 
capital enemy of discipline and ti'uth. Do but hear 
how they advance and domineer } the first fooleries 
they utter, are in the style wherewith men establish 
religion and laws. Nihil est turpius quhm cognitioni 
et perceptioni assert ionem, approbationemque pr<scur- 
rere :* “ Nothing is more absurd than that assertion 
“ and approbation should precede knowledge and 
“ perception.” Aristarchus said that anciently 
there was scarce seven wise men to be found in the 
world, and in his time scarce so many fools. Have 
not we more reason than he to say so in this age ? 
affirmation, and obstinacy, are express signs of stu- 


* Cic. Acad. lib. i. cap. 12. 
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pidity. If a fellow has stumbled and had a hundred 
falls in a day, yet he will be at his ergo’s as resolute 
and sturdy as before ; so that one would conclude 
he had had some new soul and vigour of understand- 
ing infused into him ; and that it happened to him 
as it did to that ancient son of Tellus, who took 
fresh courage, and was m'ade stronger by his fell : 

Cul cum teti^ere parentem, 

Jam dejecta vigent renmato rolore memira.* 

Whose broken limbs upon his mother laid. 
Immediately new force and vigour had. 

Does not this incorrigible coxcomb think that he 
assumes a new understanding, by undertaking a new 
dispute? I accuse human ignorance by my own 
experience, which is in my opinion the world’s best 
school-master. Such as will not conclude it so in 
themselves, by so vain an example as mine, or their 
own, let them believe it from Socrates, the master of 
masters. For the philosopher Antisthenes said to 
his disciples, “ Let us go, and hear Socrates ; I will 
“ be a pupil with you.”t And maintaining this 
doctrine of his Stoical sect, that virtue was sufficient 
to make a life completely happy, he addedj it had no 
need of any other thing whatever, except the vigour 
of Socrates. The long attention that I have em- 
ployed in considering myself, also fits me to judge 
tolerably of others ; and there are few things where- 
of I speak better, and more excusably. I happen 
very oft to see and distinguish the qualities of my 
friends more nicely than they do themselves. I have 
astonished some with the pertinence of my descrip, 
tiou, and liave given them warning of themselves. 
By having from my infancy been accustomed to con- 
lemplate my own life in that of others, I have ac- 
quired a complexion studious in that particular. 
And when 1 am once intent upon it, I let few things 


* Lucan, lib. iv. ver. 699. 

f Diog. Laert. in the Life of Antisthenes, lib. vi. sect. 2. 
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about me, whether countenances, humours, or dis- 
courses which serve to that purpose, escape me. I 
study all, both what I am to avoid, and what I am to 
follow. Also in my friends, I discover their inward 
inclinations by their productions ; not by ranging 
this infinite variety of so different and detached ac- 
tions into certain species and chapters, not distinctly 
distributing my parcels and divisions under known 
heads and classes : 

Sed neque quam multce species, necnomina qves sinf, 

Est numerus,*^ 

But not the number of their kind and names. 

They are too many. 

The ‘learned speak and deliver their fancies more 
specifically, and by piece-meal. I, who see no far- 
ther into things than as custom informs me, generally 
give mine by way of experiment, without form and 
method. As in this, 1 pronounce my opinion by 
loose and disjointed articles ; it is a thing that can- 
not be spoken at once, and in gross. Kelation and 
conformity are not to be found in such low and com- 
mon souls as ours. Wisdom is a solid and entire 
building, of which every piece keeps its place, and 
carries its mark. Sola sapientia in .ve iota conversa 
est.i “ Wisdom only is wholly turned into itself.” 
I leave it to artists (and I know not whether or 
no they will be able to bring it about in a thing so 
perplexed, small, and casual) to marshal into distinct 
bodies this infinite diversify of faces, and to settle 
and regulate our inconstancy. I not only find it 
hard to piece our actions to one another, but I like- 
wise find it very hard to design them properly every 
one by themselves by any principal quality, so ambi- 
guous and capricious they are by the several lights. 
What is remarked for rare in Pei-seus, king of Mace- 
don, that his mind, fixing itself to no one condition, 

* Vir. Geor. lib. ii. ver. 103, where he is speaking of the innu- 
merable kinds of grapes, 
t Cic. de Fin. lib. iii. cap. 7. 
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wandered through all sorts of life, and behaved in a 
manner so wild and extravagant, that it was neither 
known by himself, or any other, what kind of man 
he was,* seems almost to suit all mankind. And I 
have, seen another of his temper, to whom I think 
this conclusion might more properly be applied : he 
kept no medium, but was still running headlong from 
one extreme to another, upon occasions not to be 
guessed at ; he steered no manner of course without 
wonderful contrariety ; and had no one quality un- 
compounded : so that the best guess that man can 
one day make, will be that he affected and studied to 
make himself known, by being not to be known. A 
man had need have good ears to hear himself frankly 
censured. And as there are few that can bear tlus 
without being nettled, those who hazard the under- 
taking it to us, manifest a singidar effect of friend- 
ship *, for it is sincere love indeed, to attempt to hurt 
and offend us for our own good. I think it rude to 
censure a man whose ill qualities are more than his 
good ones. Plato requires three things in him that 
will examine the soul of another, to wit, knowledge, 
good will, and boldness, t 

I was once asked what I would have thought my- 
self fit for, had any one designed to make use of me 
in my younger years : 

Dim inellor vires smguis dcihal, cemula ■malum j 
Temporilms geminis canehal sparse senectws.l 

Whilst better blood my limbs with vigour fed. 

And ere ojd age had sftow’d upon my head. 

For nothing, said I. And I am willing enough to Montaigne 
excuse my inability to do any thing, that may en- 
slave myself to another. But I would have told [>ersot to 
these truths to ray sovereign, and have controlled his^®'j5^,/"^'y 
manners, if he had so pleased ; not in gross by scho rJign, 1 ^'' 

* Tit. Liv. lib. xii. cap. 20. 

f Socrates, in Plato’s dialogue, entitled Georgias. 

J .Sneid. lib. V. ver. ^l A 
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tell him lastic Icssons, which I understand not, and from 
which indeed I see no true reformation spring in 
him to those that do , but by observing them gradually, at 
know him- opportunities, and simply and naturally judging 
them by the eye, and distinctly one by one, giving 
him to understand upon what terms he was in 
the common opinion, in opposition to his flatterers. 
There is none of us tliat would not be worse than 
kings, if so continually corrupted as they arc witii 
that sort of vermin. Could even Alexander, that 
great king and philosopher, defend himself from 
them ? 1 would have fidelity, judgment, and free- 

dom enough for that purpose. This would be a 
nameless office ; otherwise it would lose both its 
grace and eflect ; and it is a part that is not indiftcr- 
ently fit for all men. For truth itself has not the 
privilege to be spoken at all times, and in all events ; 
the use of it, noble as it is, has its circumscriptions 
and limits. It oft falls out, as the world now goes, 
that a man lets it slip into the ear of a prince, not 
only to no purpose, but even injuriously and un- 
justly. No man shall make me believe, that a vir- 
tuous remonstrance may not be viciously applied, 
and that the interest of tlie substance is not oft to 
give place to that of the form. 

For such a purpose, 1 would have a man that is 
content with his own fortune : 

Quod sit, esse velit, nihilque malii.* 

Who likes that present state of his. 

And would not be lait what he is. 

would be ® moderate fortune ; as on the one 

the niobt hand he would not scruple to touch his sovereign’s 
heart to the quick, for fear of losing his preferment, 
the eater- and on the other, by being of a middling quality, he 
offlcc to"*'* ''^ould have more easy communication with all sorts 
princes, of people : And I would have this ofiice limited to 
only one man, because to diffuse the privilege of this 

* Mart. Ep. lib* x. epig. 47, ver. 12. 
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liberty and privacy to many, would beget an incon- 
venient irreverence ; and even of that one too, I 
would above all things require the fidelity of silence. 

A king is not to be believed when ne boasts ofq»wn>«cfc 
his constancy in standing the shock of the enemy forfn^®ant7>f 
his glory, if for his profit and amendment, he cannot 
bear the freedom of a friend’s advice, which can do 
no more than sting his car, the remainder of its ef- 
fect being still in his own power. Now, there is no 
rank of men whatever wlio stand in so great need of 
true and free admonition as they do. They act in a 
public sphere, and have so many spectators to please, 
that when men have used to conceal from them 
wliatever would divert them fi*om their own course, 
they insensibly have found themselves involved in 
the hatred and detestation of their people, sometimes Fi oe .ki- 
upon such slight occasions as they might have avoided 
without any prejudice, even to their pleasures, hadtiiig!,. 
they been advised and set right in time. Their 
favourites commonly have more regard to themselves, 
than they have to their sovereigns ; and indeed it 
stands them upon, as in truth most offices of true 
friendship, when applied to the sovereign, are dis- 
agreeable and dangerous in the essay ; so that therein 
there is need, not only of very great affection and 
freedom, but of courage too. 

To conclude, all this medley of things here com-Tiiradvan- 
piled is nothing but a register of my own experi- 
ments in life, which for its internal soundness is ex- rivi'tl from 
cmplary enough to t^e instruction against thcj^I"g"„V8 
grain ; but as to bodily health, no man can furnish 
out more profitable experience than I, who present it onhrsoui, 
t)ure, and no way corrupted and changed by art and**"** "*""'* 
opinion. liXperience is properly upon its own dung- that of uk 
hill in the subject of physic, where reason wholly '•"‘'y- 
giyes it place. Tiberius* said, that whoever had 

• I cannot imagine where Montaigne met with that saying of Ti- 
berius, that after the age of 20 years, a man ought to have 

nothing to do with physical remedies. Suetonius only says, 
that Tiberius, after he was 30 years of age, governed his health 
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lived twenty years, ought to be responsible to him- 
self for things that were hurtful or wholesome to 
him, and to know how to order himself without 
physic. And he might have learned it of Socrates, 
who, advising his disciples to be solicitous of their 
health, and to make it their chief study, added, that 
it was hard if a man of sense, that took care of his 
exercises and diet, did not better know than any 
physician, what was good or bad for him. Indeed 
physic professes always to have experience for the 
touch-stone of its operations. And Plato was right 
when he said, that to be a true physician, he who 
professed that science should first himself have passed 
through all the diseases he pretends to cure, and 
through all the accidents and circumstances whereof 
he is to judge. It is but reason they should get the 

f ox, if they will know how to cure it : for my part, 
would choose to put myself into such hands ; for 
the others only guide us, like him who paints the sea, 
rocks, and ports, and draws the model of a ship as 
he sits safe at his table ; but send him to sea, he 
knows not what course to steer. They make such a 
description of our maladies, as a town-crier does of 
a lost horse, or dog, of such a colour, such a height, 
such an ear ; but bring the animal to him, and he 
knows him not for all that. God grant that physic 
may one day give me some good and visible relief 
namely, when I shall cry out in good earnest ; 

Taniem cjficaci do mmm scientice.* 

At length I own the power of thy pill. 

And let its operation cure or kill. 

The arts that promise to keep our bodies and souls 

after his own fenw, and without the help and advice of physicians. 
Sueton. in the Life of Tiberius, sect. 68. And Plutarch tells us, in 
his excellent IVeatisc of the Rules and Precepts for Health, that hs 
remembered to hav^ heard, that Tiberius used to say, that the man 
who after threescore years of age held his hand out to a physician 
to ftiel his pnlse, deserved to be laughed at for a fool. Chap. 

^ A^ot’s translation. 

” * Hor. epode 17, ver. 1. 
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in health, promise a great deal, but there is none 
that less keep their promise. And in our times, 
those that make profession of these arts amongst us, 
manifest the effects of tliem less than all other men. 

One may say of them at the most, that they sell me- 
dicinal drugs ; but that they are physicians a man can- 
not say. I have lived sa long as to be able to give 
an account of my practice hitherto. And, for who- 
ever has a mind to read it, as liis taster, I give him 
this essay, of which these are some articles, as they 
occur to my memory. I have no custom that has 
not varied according to accidents ; but I record 
those to which I have been most used, and that 
hitherto have had the greatest possession of me. 

My form of life is the same in sickness as in Mon- 
health; the same bed, the same hours, the same 
. meats, and the same liquors serve me ; I add nothing lav, «bc 
to them but greater or less moderation, according to“rktJ«a, 
my strength and appetite. My health consists in in health, 
maintaining my wonted state without disturbance. I 
see that sickness deprives me of it on one hand, and 
if I will be ruled by the physicians, they will rob me 
of it on the other hand ; so that both by fortune and 
by art I am put out of my road. I believe nothing 
more certainly than this, that I cannot be hurt by 
the use of things to which I have been so long ac- 
customed. It is custom that gives the form to a 
man’s life, as it best pleases her, who in that is all in 
all: it is the beverage of Circe that varies our nature 
how it pleases. How many nations, and but a little 
way from us, think our fear of the sun’s exhalations 
in a very clear day, that so manifestly hurt us, ridi- 
culous, and our very watermen and peasants laugh at 
it. You make a German sick if you lay him upon 
a mattress, as you do an Italian if you put him on a 
feather-bed ; and a Frenchman witnout curtains and 
a fire. A Spanish stomach cannot hold out to eat as 
we can, nor ours to drink like the Swiss. A German 
made me very merry at Augsbourg in finding fault 
with our hearths by the same arguments which we 
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commonly make use of in decrying tlieir stoves : for, 
to say the truth, that smothered heat, and the scent 
too of <hat matter with which they are heated again 
and again, otfeiid most people who are not used to 
them, but not me j »yet as to the rest, this heat 
being equal, constant, and universal, without dame, 
without smoke, and without the wind that comes 
down our chimnies, they may in other respects en- 
dure comparison with ours. Why do we not imitate 
the Roman architecture ? For, they say, that an- 
ciently fires were not made in their houses, but on- the 
outside, and at the bottom of them, from whence the 
heat was conveyed to the whole fabric by pipes con- 
trived in the wall, which were drawn twining about 
the rooms that were to be warmed : which I have 
seen plainly described somcw'here in Seneca. This 
German gentleman, hearing me commend the con- 
veniences and beauties of his city, which truly de- 
serves it, began to pity me that I was to go away. 
And the first inconvenience he alleged to me was, 
the dizziness which the chimneys elsewhere brought 
upon me. He had heard some one make this com- 
plaint, and fixed it upon us, he being by custom de- 
prived of the means of perceiving it in his house. 
All heat that comes from fire makes me weak and 
dull, and yet Eveniis said, that fire was the best con- 
diment of life. I rather choose any other way of 
making myself warm. We are afraid to drink our 
wines when towards the bottom of the vessel j in 
Paiird Portugal thosc fumes are reputed delicate, and is the 
«tcrm'in hcveragc of princes. In fine, every nation has sevc- 
Poriiigai. ral customs and usances, that are not only unknown, 
but savage and miraculous to some others. What 
should we do with those people who admit of no tes- 
timonies if not printed, who believe not men if not 
in a book, nor truth if not of competent age ? We 
dignify our fbj^peries when we commit them to the 
press. It is or a great deal more weight to him you 
spi^ of, to say, “ I have seen such a thing,” than 
;ir you only say, “ I have heard such a thing.” But I, 
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who no more disbelieve a man's mouth than his pen, 
and who know that men write as indiscreetly as they 
speak, and that esteem this age as much as one that 
is past, do as soon quote a friend of my acquaintance 
as Aulus Gellius or Macrobius^and what I have seen 
as what they have wrote. And, as it is held of vir- 
tue, that it is not greater for having continued longer* 
so do I hold of truth, that for being older it is not 
wiser. I often say, that is mere folly that makes us 
run after strange and scholastic examples. Their 
fertility is the same now that it was in the time of 
Homer and Plato. But is it not that we derive more 
honour from the quotation than from the truth of the 
discourse ? As if it were to borrow our proof from 
the shops of Vascosan, or of Plantin, than of what is 
to be seen in our own village : or else, indeed, that 
we have not the wit to cull out and make useful what 
we see before us, and judge of it lively enough to 
draw it into example. Tor if we say that we want 
authority to procure faith to our testimony, we speak 
from the purpose, forasmuch as, in my opinion, of 
the most ordinary, common, and known things, 
could we but find out their light, the greatest mira- 
cles of nature might be formed, and the most won- 
derful examples, e.specially xipon the subject of hu- 
man actions. Now upon the subject I am speaking 
of, setting aside the examples I have gathered from 
books, and what Aristotle says of Andron, the Ar- 
gian, that he travelled over the arid sands of Lybia 
without drinking; a gentleman who has very well 
behaved himself in several employments, said, in a 

? lace where I was, that he had rode from Madrid to 
asbon in the heat of summer, without any drink at 
all ; he is very healthful and vigorous for his age, 
and liath nothing extraordinary in the usance of his 
life, but this, to live sometimes two or three months, 
nay, a whole year, without drinking. He is some- 
times athirst ; but he lets it pass over, and holds it is 
an appetite which easily goes off of itself, and drinks 
more put of humour than either for need or plea- 
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sure. Here is another example : it is not long ago 
that I found one of the most learned men in France, 
among those of. the greatest fortunes, studying in a 
comer of a hall that they had separated for him with 
tapestry, and about hh*i a rabble of his servants, that 
you may be sure were rude and loud enough. He 
told me, and Seneca says almost the same of himself, 
he made an advantage of this noise ; as if beaten 
with this rattle, he so much the better recollected 
and retired himself into himself for contemplation, 
and that this tempest of voices repercussed his 
thoughts within himself. Being at Padua, he had his 
study so long situated in the rattle of coaches, and 
the tumult of the public place, that he not only 
formed himself to the contempt, but even to the use 
of- nbise, for the service of his studies. Socrates 
answered Alcibiades, who, being astonished at his 
patience, asked him how he could endure the perpe- 
tual scolding of his wife, “ Why,” said he, “ As 
*' those do who are accustomed to the ordinary 
« noise of wheels to draw water.” I am quite 
otherwise ; I have a tender head, a brain very vola- 
tile ; and when it is bent upon any one thing, the 
least buzzing of a fly tears it into pieces. Seneca,* 
in his youth, having, by the example of Sextius, 
formed a positive resolution of eating nothing that 
had life, passed over a whole year without it, as he 
said, with pleasure, and only returned to animal 
food, that he might not be suspected of taking up 
this rule from some new religion by which it was 
prescribed. But he took up, however, from the pre- 
cepts of Attalus, a custom, not to lie any more upon 
soft bedding, but even to his old age made use of 
such as would not yield to any pressure. What the 
pustom of his time denominated roughness, (Hits 
treats as effeminacy. Do but observe Ac difierence 
between the way of living of my labourers, and that 
of mine } the Scythians and the Indians have nothing 


* Senec. epist. 108. 
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more remote both from my force and method. I 
know very well that I have picked up beggar-boys to 
serve me, who soon after have quitted both my 
kitchen and livery, only that tliey might return to 
their former course of life : and i 'found one after- 
wards gathering muscles out of the sink for his din- 
ner, whom I could neither by entreaties nor threats, 
reclaim from the sweetness and rclisli he founddii 
indigence. Beggars have their grandeur and de- 
lights, as well as the rich ; and it is said, their par- 
ticular dignities and politics. These are the effects 
of custom, which can mould us not only into what 
form she pleases (and yet the sages say, we ought 
to apply ourselves to the best, which she would soon 
make easy to us), but also to change and variation, 
which is the most noble and most useful of h^r do- 
cuments. The best of my bodily perfections is, that 
I am flexible and not very obstinate. I have some 
inclinations more proper and ordinary, and more 
agreeable than others ; but 1 deviate from them with 
very little trouble, and easily slip into a contrary 
course. A young man ought to cross his own rules 
to awake his vigour, and to keep it from growing 
mouldy and rusty. There is no course of life so 
weak and sottish, as that wfoich is carried on by rule 
and discipline : 

yfd primum lapidem vectari cum plaiet, hora 
Siimitiir ex libro ; si prurit f rictus ocelli 
Angulus, inspccta genesi coUyria queerit.* 

If but a mile he travel out of town 
The planetary hour mast first be known ; 

If he but rub the corner of his eye, 

He chooses salve by bis nativity. 

He will often relapse into excesses, if he will take 
-my word for it ; otherwise the least debauch ruins 
him. He renders himself uneasy, and disagreeable 
•in conversation. The worst quality in a well-bred 
man is delicacy, and being attached to a certain par- 


* Jur. sat. vi. ver. fl7G- 
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ticular form ; and it is particular, if not pliable and 
supple. It is a kind of reproach, not to be able, or 
not to dare to do what he sees others do. Let such 
as those sit at hopie. It is in every man indecent, 
but in a soldier vicious and intolerable ; who, as 
Philopoemen said, ought to accustom himself to all 
variety and inequality of life. 

The ait. Though I have been brought up as much as was 
(om, to possible to liberty and indilference, yet, so it is, that 
MontatKne. through this indifference, by giowing old, and having 
was a slave more Settled upon certain forms (my age is now past 
instruction, and I have henceforward nothing to do 
but to take care of it as well as I can), custom has 
already, ere I was aware, so imprinted its character 
in me, in certain things, that I look upon it as a kind 
of e:(tcess to depart from them. And, without a 
force upon myselfi I cannot sleep in the day-time, 
or eat between meals, nor breakfast, nor go to bed^ 
without a great interval, as of three 4iours after sup- 
per; nor get children till I have slept, and never 
standing upon my feet, nor endure to put myself in a 
sweat, nor quench my thirst either with pure water or 
wine, nor keep my head long bare, nor have it shaved 
after dinner ; and I would be as uneasy without my 
gloves, as without my shirt, or without washing when 
I rise from table, or oilt of my bed ; and could not 
lie. indtlioutiS" canopy and curtains, as necessary 
things : I could dine without a table-cloth, but not 
without a clean napkin, after the German fashion. 
I foul them more than they, or the Italians do, and 
make but little use either of spoon or fork. I am 
sorry that the same is not in use amongst us, that I 
see at the tables of kings ; which is, to change our 
napkins at every service, as they do our plates. 
We are told of that -laborious soldier Marius, that, 
growing old, he became nice in his drinking, and 
never drank but out of a peculiar cup of his own. 
I, in like manner, fancy glasses of a certain form, 
and do not willingly drink in a common glass with 
others : all metal offends me compared with matter 
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clear and transparent ; let my eyes taste too, as far 
as they can. I owe several such delicacies to cus- 
tom. Nature has also, on the other hand, helped me 
to some of hers, as no longer to be able to endure 
two full meals in one day, without overcharging my 
stomach, nor a total abstinence from one of those 
meals, without filling myself with wind, furring my 
mouth, and blunting my appetite. I also dislike the 
evening air. For of late years, in marches, which 
often happen to be all night long, after five or six 
hours, my stomach begins to be queasy, with a vio- 
lent pain in my head, so that 1 always vomit before 
day-break. When others go to breakfast 1 go to 
sleep, and when 1 rise am as brisk as before. I had 
had always been told, that the dews never fell but in 
the beginning of the night ; but for certain years 

{ )ast, after long and familiar acquaintance with a 
ord possessed with the opinion, that the air is more 
sharp and dangerous about the declining of the suPj 
an hour or two before it sets, which he carefully 
avoids, and despises that of‘ the night j he had 
almost brought me into his opinion. What, shall the 
very doubt and inquiry strike our imagination so far 
as to alter us ? Such as on a sudden give way to 
their propensities, bring entire ruin upon themselves. 
And I am «orry fo^ several gentlemen, who, through 
the folly of their physicians, have in thcipgMutl^nd 
strength brought themselves into cousnmptions. It 
were even yet better to endure a cough, than by 
disuse for ever to lose the commerce of common life 
in an action of so great utility. Ill-natured science, 
to put us out of conceit with the most pleasant 
hours of the day ; let us keep possession of it to the 
last. For the most part a man hardens himself by 
being obstinate, and corrects his constitution; as 
Caesat did the falling sickness by dint of contempt. 
A man should addict himself to the best rules, but 
not enslave himself to them ; yet there is one to 
which a slavish attachment is useful. 

Both kings apd philosophers go to stool, and 
TOL. III. 2 C 
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The care ladics too ; public livcs are bound to ceremony; 

niine, that is obscure and private, enjoys all natural 
to keep his dispensation. Soldier and Gascon are also characters 
httle subject to indiscretion in this point; where- 
fore I shall say of this action, that it is necessary to 
refer it to certain prescribed and nocturnal hours, 
and to force a man’s self to it by custom, as I have 
done ; but not to subject himself, as I have done in 
my declining years, to look out for a particular con- 
venience of place and seat for that purpose, and 
making it troublesome by long sitting : yet, in the 
foulest offices, is it not in some measure excusable to 
require more care and cleanliness ? Nature homo 
mundum, et elegans animal est :* “ Man is by nature 
a clean and elegant creature.” Of all the ac- 
tions of nature, I hate most the being interrupted in 
that. I have seen many soldiers troubled with an 
irregular call, whilst I and' my belly never fail of our 
punctual assignation, which is at leaping out of bed, 
if some violent busihess, or sickness do not molest us. 
The surest I do uot think therefore, as I said before, that 

te'taken Valetudinarians can be safer than by keeping 
by vaietu. closc to that course of life to wherein they 
dinarians. trained up. Alteration, be it 

what it will, proves hurtful. Can you believe that 
chestnuts can hurt a Perigourdin, or one of Lucca ; 
or milk and cheese the mountaineers ? Men enjoin 
them not only a new, but a contrary method of life, 
a change which a man in health could not endure. 
To prescribe water to a native of Bretagne of three- 
score and ten, to shut a seaman up in a stove, and 
to forbid a footman to walk, is to deprive them of 
motion, and at last of air and light : 

An vivere tanti est f 

Cogimvr a suetis ammum suspendere rebus, 

Atque ut vivamus vivere desinimus. 

Hoc superesse rear quibus et spirabilis aer 
Et lux qua regimwr, reddUur ipsa grams.f 


* Senecii, episU 92. 


f Callus, eleg. i. ver. SS-^SSS 
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To human life a gift of so much price 
When our old habits we must sacrifice. 

And live no longer, — to live otherwise ? 

I can’t imagine that they longer live, 

To whom nor light, nor air does comfort give. 

If they do no other good, they do this at least, that 
they prepare patients betimes for death, by little and 
little undermining and curtailing the usage of life. 

Both well and sick, I have ever willingly gratified Montaijcoa 
the appetites that pressed upon me. I give great weiV 
authority to my propensities and desires. I do not . 
love to cure one disease by another. I hate reme- nat^ai ap. 
dies that are more troublesome than the disease. 

To be subject to the stone, and subject to abstain 
from the pleasure of eating oysters, are two evils 
instead of one. The disease torments us on the one 
hand, and the proscription on the other. Since we 
are ever in danger of mistaking, let us rather run a 
hazard by the continuance of pleasure. The world 
proceeds quite contrary, and thinks nothing profit- 
able that is not painful ; ease stands suspected by it. 

My appetite is in several things of itself happily 
enough accommodated to the health of my stomach. 
Acrimony and quickness in sauces were pleasant to 
me when young ; but my stomach disliking them, my 
taste for them soon went off. Wine is hurtful to sick 
people ; and it is the first thing that my mouth dis- 
relishes when I am sick, and with an invincible dis- 
gust. Whatever I take against my liking does me 
harm ; but nothing hurts me that I eat with appetite 
and delight ; I never received harm by any action 
that was very pleasant to me ; and accordingly have 
made all medicinal conclusions give entire prece- 
dency to my pleasure. And, when I was young. 

Quern circumcursans hue, atque hue scepe Cupido 
Fulgelat eroeina splendidus in tunica.* 

Whilst Cupid round me fluttering did fly. 

In his gay mantle of the Tyrian dye. 


* Catullus, carm. 56, ver. 133. 
2 C 2 
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I gave myself the reins as licentiously and rashly as 
any bo^ else to my then governing passion : 

militavi mn sine glorjfi.* 

And in the service of beauty I gallantly fought. 

yet more in continuance and holding out, than in a 
^ sally : 

Sex me vix memini sustinnisse vices.f 

It is certainly a misfortune, and a miracle at once, 
to confess at what a tender age 1 was first subjected 
to love : it was indeed by chance, for it was long 
before, the years of choice or discretion : I do not 
remember myself so long ago. My fortune may 
very well be Compared to that of Quartilla,t who 
could not remember when she lost her virginity; 

Inde tragus celeresque pUi, mirandaqub matri 
Barba mea.^' 

Thwefore my Jbeard budded early to my mother’s 
admiration. 

Physicians commonly submit their rules to 'the vio- 
lent longings that happen to sick persons, with very 
good success. This great desire, strange and vicious 
as it is, it cannot be imagined but that nature must 
have a hand in it. And then how easy a thing is it 
to satisfy the fancy? In my opinion, this part 
wholly carries it, at least, above all the rest. The 
most grievous and common evils are those that fancy 
loads us with. This Spanish saying {deases me in 
several senses ; Dejienda me dios dc my : “ God de- 
“ fend me from myself.” I am sorry when 1 am sick, 
that I have not some longing that might give me the 


♦ lion lib. iii. ode 26, ver. 2. 

f Ovid. Amor. lib. iii. eleg. 7, ver. 26. Some very etirious in- 
quirers will blame me for i^ot having explained thii Kttfe verse ; and 
there are others whom I ratlier chose to keep fair with, would give 
me a rap on the knuckles if I had. All I can do to oblige the nvBt, 
is to refer them to Fontaine’s Tale de Berceau, ver. 24*6. 

X Petronius, p. 17, the Paris edit. an. 1687. 

J, Martial, liU, xi. ep.23, ver. 7, and 8. 
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contentment of satisfying it ; physic would hardly 
be able to divert me from it. I do the same when 
I am well. I can think of very little more than to 
hope 6r wish. It is a pity a man should be so weak 
and languishing, as to have nothing left him but 
wishing. ^ 

The art of physic is not so solidly established as The nncei. 
to leave us without authority for whatever we do ; 
according to Fernelius and Scala it changes accord- Kiv<“i a 
ing to the climates and moons. If your physician 
does not think it good for you to sleep, to drink longing*, 
wine, or to eat such and such meats, never trouble 
yourself, I will find you another that shall not be of 
his opinion ; the diversity of physical arguments and 
opinions includes all sorts of methods. * I saw a mi- 
serable sick person panting and btyrning with thirst, 
in order that he might be cured ; who was after- • 
wards laughed at by another physician, who con- 
demned that advice as hurtful to him : did he not 
torment himself to good purpose ? A man of that 
profession is lately dead of the stone, who had made 
trial of extreme abstinence to contend with his dis- 
ease. His fellow physicians said, that on the con- 
trary, this abstinence had dried his body up, and 
baked the gravel in his kidneys. 

I have observed that, both in wounds , and sick- wiiy talk- 
nesses, speaking discomposes and hurts me as much „ 
as any irffegnlarity I can commit. My voice spends MomaiKiie 

and tires me, for it is loud and strained; so that^,"^^'''“““‘‘' 
when I have gone to whisper some great persons 
about affairs of consequence, they have oft desired 
me to moderate my voice. 

This story justifies a digression here. A person a simn di- 
in a certain Greek schodl,* speaking loud as I do,®,"^^""^"" 
the master of the ceremonies sent to him to speak of re^ulai- 
softly : “ Tell him then he must send me,” replied 
the other, “ the tone he would have me speak in.”convcua- 

* tion. 

* This was Carncades, the Academic philosopher, see Diog. 

Laert. lib. iv. sect. 63. 


9 
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To which the other replied, “ That he should take 
** the tone from the ear of him to whom he spake.” 
This was well said, if he meant, “ Speak according 
“ to the affair you are speaking about to your au- 
“ ditor for if it mean, “ It is sufficient that he 
“ hears you ; or govern yourself by him I do not 
think it to be reason. The tone and motion of the 
voice carries with it a great deal of the expression 
and signification of my meaning, and it is I who am 
to govern it, to make myself understood. There is 
a voice to instruct, a voice to flatter, and a voice to 
reprehend. I will not only that my voice reach him, 
but perhaps that it strike and pierce him. When I 
rattle my footman with a sharp and bitter tone, it 
would be very pretty for him to say, “ Pray master, 
“ speak lower, I hear you very well.” Est queedam 
vox ad auditum accommodata, non magnitudine, sed 
proprietate :* “ There is a certain voice accommo- 


“ dated to the hearing, not by the loudness, but 
“ propriety.” Speech is half his that speaks, and 
half his that hears ; the last of which ought to pre- 
pare himself to receive it, according to the bias it 
takes. Like tennis players, he that receives the 
ball, shifts and prepares, according as he sees him 


move who strikes the ball, and according to the 
stroke itself 


Distempers Experience has moreover taught me this, that we 
perfods^*'^ ruin ourselves with impatience. Evils have their life 
which we and limits, their diseases, and their recovery ; the 
fo^wUh'* constitution of maladies is formed by the pattern 
patience, of the Constitution of animals ; they have their for- 
tunes and days limited from their birth. Whoever 
attempts imperiously to c\i^ them short by force in 
the middle of their couree, does lengthen and mul- 
tiply them, and incenses instead of appeasing them. 
I am of Grantor's opinion, that we are neither ob- 
stinately and wilfully to oppose evils, nor truckle 
under them for want of courage, but that we are 


* Quintilian. Institut. Orat. lib. xi. cap, 3. 
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naturally to give way to them, according to their 
condition and our own : we ought to let diseases 
take their course ; and I find they stay less with me, 
who let them alone. I have lost those which are 
reputed the most tenacious and obstinate, without 
any help or art, and contrary to the physician’s 
rules. Let us a little permit nature to operate; 
she understands her own affairs better than we. But 
such a one died, and so shall you, if not of that dis- 
ease, of another. And how many have neverthe- 
less died, who have had three physicians to attend 
them ? Example is a mirror, vague and universal, 
and in all senses. If it be a pleasant medicine, take 
it, it is always so much present good. I will never 
stick at the name nor the colour, if it be grateful to 
the palate: pleasure is one of the chief kinds of 
profit. I have suffered rheums, gouty defluxions, 
diarrheas, palpitations of the heart, megrims, and 
other accidents, to grow old, and die away in me, 
which I have been rid of when I was half fit to 
nourish them. They are sooner wrought upon by 
courtesy than bravado ; we must patiently suffer the 
laws of our condition ; we arc born to grow old, to 
grow weak, and to be sick in despite of all medi- 
cine. It is the first lesson the Mexicans teach their 
children ; so soon as ever they come out of their 
mother’s wombs, they thus salute them, “ Thou art 
“ come into the world, child, to endure ; endure 
“ thei efore, suffer, and be silent.” It is injustice 
to lament that that is fallen out to any one, whith 
may befal every one. Indignqfe si quid in te iniqucy 
proprih constitutum est ;* “ Then be angry, when 
‘‘ there is any thing unjustly decreed against thee 

“ alone.” 4, 

See an old man who begs of God that he will what <-an. 
maintain his health vigorous and entire, that is to;|"^,^^ 
say, that he will restore him to youth : 


* Senec. epist. 91. 
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rnnit be eo- Stuile, quid hcec fmslra votis pueriliims optas ?* 

patUnM *'" childish pray’re. 

Is it not folly ? his condition is not capable of it. The 
gout, the stone, and indigestion, are Symptoms of 
long years, as heat, rains, and winds are of long 
voyages. Plato t does not believe that .i®sculapius 
troubled himself to provide by a regimen for pro- 
longing life in a weak and wasted body, useless to 
his country, and to his profession, and to be^et 
healthful and robust children ; and he does not think 
this solicitude suitable to the divine justice and pru- 
dence, which is to direct all things to utility. My 
good friend, your business is done, nobody can re- 
store you, they can at the most but patch you up, 
arid prop you a little, and prolong your misery an 
hour or two : 


Non sem.i inslanfem cupkfis fuldre ruinam, 

Diversis contra riititnr olticilnts, 

Donee certa dies, omni compage soluta, 

Ipsum cum rebus suhruat auxilium. 

Like one who, willing to defer a while 
A sudden ruin, props the tott’ring pile. 

Till iti short space the house, the props, and all 
Togetl>er with a dreadful ruin fall. 

We must learn to suffer what we cannot avoid. Our 
life, like the harmony of the world, is composed of 
contrary things, also of several notes, sweet and 
harsh, sharp and flat, sprightly and solemn ; and the 
musician who would only affect one of these, what 
would he be able to .say ? He must know how to 
make use of them 1 m 1, and to mix them ; and we 
likewise the goods and evils which are congenial with 
our life : our being cannot subsist without this mix- 
ture, and the one tribe is no less necessary to it 
than the other. To attempt to kick against natural 


* Ovid- Trist. lib. iii. eleg. 8, ver. 11. 
f Republica, lib. iii. p. 623. 
j Callus, eleg. 1, ver. 178, &c. 
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necessity, is to represent the folly of Ctesiphon, who 
undertook to kick with his mule. 

I consult little about the alterations I feel ; for^g^e^®"' 
those people take advantage when they have you ata^o'^edto 
their mercy. They cudgel your ears with flieir 
prognostics ; and having formerly surprised me, 
weakened with sicknesssj injuriously handled me 
with their doctrines and magisterial taunts; one 
while menacing me with great pains, and another 
with approaching death ; by which threats I was in- 
deed moved and shaken, but not dejected, nor justled 
from my place ? and though my judgment was nei- 
ther altered nor distracted, yet it was at least em- 
barrassed by it. It is always agitation and struggle. 

Now I use my imagination as gently as I can,Heioved 
and would discharge it of all trouble and contest, if ‘® 

1 could. A man must assist, natter, and deceive it, nation in 
if he can. My mind is fit for that office. It wants 
no appearances throughout. And could it persuade, 
as it preaches, it would successfully relieve me. 

Will you have an example ? It tells me that it is for 
my good to have the stone : that structures of my 
age are naturally to suffer some ruin : that it is 
now time they should begin to disjoint, and to con- 
fess a decay ; it is a common necessity, and there 
was no new miracle to be wrought for me : I thereby 
pay what is due to old age, and I cannot expect a 
better account of it ; that society ought to comfort 
me, being fallen into the most common infirmity of 
men of my age.* I see every where men tormented xhe stone 
with the same disease: and am honoured by their *" 
fellowship, as men of the best quality are most fre- especially 
quently afflicted with it ; it is a noble and dignified ““aiuy. 
disease. That of such as are afflicted with it, few 
have it to a less degree of pain, and yet they are 
put to the trouble of a wretched regimen, and the 
daily taking of nauseous drugs ; whereas I owe my 
better state purely to my good fortune. For some 


* Dulce C6t miscris socias habuisac doloris. 
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ordinary broths of eringos, and burst-wort, that 1 
have twice or thrice taken to oblige the ladies, who, 
with greater kindness than my pain, would needs 
present me half of theirs, seemed to me equally easy 
to take, and fruitless in operation. They have 
a thousand vows to make to ^sculapius, and as 
many crowns to pay to their physician, for the void- 
ing gravel easily and plentifully, which I often do 
by the benefit of nature. Even the decency of my 
countenance is not disturbed by it in company ; and 
I can hold my water ten hours, and as long as any 
man that is in perfect health. The fear of this dis- 
ease, says one, did formerly affright thee, when it 
was unknown to thee ; the crying and roaring of 
those that make it worse by their impatience, begot 
a horror in thee : it is an infirmity that punishes the 
members by which thou hast most offended : thou 
art a conscientious fellow : 

Quee venil indigne poena, dolenda venit.* 

To guiltless sufTrers our regret Ls due. 

Consider this chastisement, it is very easy in com. 
parison of that of others, and inflicted with a pater 
nal tenderness : do but observe how late it comes” 
it only seizes and incommodes that stage of thy life; 
which is upon the matter steril, and lost ; having, as it 
were by composition, given way to the licentiousness 
and pleasures of thy youth. The fear and the compas- 
sion that people have of this disease, serves thee for 
matter of pride. A quality whereof, if thou hast 
thy judgment purified, and thy reason be right and 
sound, thy friends will yet, notwithstanding, discover 
some tincture in thy complexion. It is a pleasure to 
hear it said of a man's self, “ Here is great forti- 
“ tude, here is great patience !” Thou art seen to 
sweat with the excessive pain, to look pale and red, 
to tremble, to vomit blood, to suffer strange con- 
tractions and convulsions, by starts to let tears drop 
ftom thine eyes, to make thick, black, and dreadful 
• Grid, epist. 5, ver, 8. 
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urine, or have it suppressed by some sharp and jag- 
ged stone, that cruelly pricks and tears the neck of 
the bladder, whilst thou entertainest the Company 
with thy usual countenance, drolling by fits with thy 
servants, making one in a continued discourse, now 
and then excusing thy pain, and making thy sufl 
ferance less than it is. Does it put thee in mind 
of the men of past times, who so greedily sought 
diseases to keep their virtue in breath and exercise? 
Put the case that nature inclines and forces thee to 
that glorious school, into which thou wouldst never 
have entered, of thy own free will. If thou tellest 
me, that it is a dangerous and mortal disease ; what 
diseases are not ? For it is a physical cheat to except 
any, and to say, that they do not tend directly to 
death : what matter is it, if they steer that way by 
accident, and if they slide and wheel gently into the 
path that leads to it ? But thou dost not die be- 
cause thou art sick, thou dicst because thou art liv- 
ing. Death actually kills thee without the help of 
of sickness ; and to some, sickness has deferred 
death, who have lived the longer by reason that they 
thought themselves always dying. To which may 
be added, that, as of wounds so of diseases, some 
are medicinal and wholesome. The colic is oft no 
less long-lived than you. We know men with whom 
it has continued from their infancy, even to extreme 
old age, and if they had not parted company, it 
would have attended them longer still ; you oftner 
kill it than it kills you : and though it present you 
the image of approaching death, were it not a good 
office to a man of such an age, to put him in mind 
of his latter end ? What is worse, thou hast no lon- 
ger any thing that should make thee desire to be 
cured. Common necessity will however presently 
call thee away. Do but consider how artfully and 
gently she puts thee out of conceit with life, and 
weans thee from the world ; not compelling thee 
with a tyrannical subjection, as by many other in- 
firmities which you see old men afflicted with, that 
hold them in continual torment, and keep them 
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in perpetual and incessant pains and infirmities; 
but by warnin|fs and instructions at several in- 
tervals, intermixing long pauses of repose, as it 
were to give thee scope to meditate and ruminate 
upon thy lesson at thy leisure ; in order to enable 
thee to judge aright, and to assume the resolution 
of a man of courage, she presents to thee the entire 
state of thy condition, both in good and evil, and 
with a very cheerful, and an insupportable life, al- 
ternately in one and the same day. If thou em- 
bracest not death, at least thou shakest hands with it 
once a month ; by which thou hast more cause to 
hope that it will one day surprise thee without warn- 
ing ; and that, being so oft conducted to the water- 
side, and thinking thyself to be still upon the accus- 
tomed tepns, thou and thy confidence will at one 
time or another be unexpectedly wafted over.* A 
man has no reason to complain of diseases that fairly 
divide the time with health. I am obliged to for- 
tune for having so often assaulted me with the same 
sort of weapons ; she forms and fashions me by usage, 
and hardens and habituates me so to her attacks that 
I can know within a little, for how much I shall be 
quit. For want of natural memory, I make one of 
paper : and as any new symptom happens in my dis- 
ease, I write it down ; from whence it falls out, 
that being now almost past through all sorts of ex- 
amples, if any astonishment threaten me, tumbling 
over these little loose notes, like the Sibyls’ leaves, I 
never fail of findingj^matter of consolation from some 
favourable prognostic in my past experience. Cus- 
tom also makes me hope better for the time to come. 
For the conduct of this evacuation having so long 
continued, it is to be believed that nature will not 
alter her course, and that no other worse accident will 
happen than what I already feel. Besides, the con- 

* Tills seems to be an allusion to what was fabled by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, that the dead wer« transported over the river 
Styx in Charon’s ferry-boat ; a fancy with which we still adorn our 
poetry, and sometimes adopt in prose too in our familiar conver- 
sation. 
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dition of this disease is not unsuitable to iny forward 
and hasty complexion. When it assaults me gCntly, 

I am afraid, for it is then for a great while ; but 
it has naturally brisk and vigorous excesses. It 
claws me to purpose for a day or two. My reins 
held out an age without alteration, and I have al- 
most now lived another- since they changed their 
state. Evils have their periods as w'cll as benefit ; 
perhaps this infirmity draw's towards an end. Age 
weakens the heat of my stomach, the digestion of 
which being less perfect, it sends this crude matter 
to my reins ; and why at a certain revolution may 
not the heat of my reins be also abated, so that they 
can no longer petrify my phlegm, and nature pave 
the way for some other manner of purgation. Years 
have eAudently helped me to drain certain rheums ; 
and why not those excrements which furnish matter 
for gravel ? but is there any thing sweet in compari- 
son of this sudden change, when from an excessive 
pain, I come, by the voiding of a stone, to recover, 
as from a flash of lightning, the beautiful light of 
health, so free and full as it happens in our sudden 
and sharpest fits of the colic : is there any thing ucaiih 
in the pain suffered, that can compare to the plea- 
Sure of so sudden an amendment ? Oh ! how much sickness., 
more pleasant does health seem to me after sickness 
60 near and contiguous to each other, as tliat I can 
distinguish them in the presence of one another in 
their best state, when they vie with one another, as 
it were, which shall have the mastery ! What the 
Stoics say, that vices are profitably introduced, to 
give value and support to virtue ; we can with better 
reason, and less hazard of censure, say of nature, 
that she has given us pain for the honour and ser- 
vice of pleasure and indolence. When Socrates, af- 
ter his fetters were knocked off*, felt the pleasure of 
that itching which the weight of them had caused in 
his legs, he rejoiced to consider the strict alhance 
between pain and pleasure, how they are linked to- 
gether by a necessary connection, so that by turns 
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they follow and mutually beget one another; and 
cried out to .iEsop, that he ought from this consi- 
deration, to have taken a subject proper for a fine 
fable. 

Tbeadvan- The worst that I see in other diseases is, that they 
It^nf'above ^^e not SO giievous in their operation, as they are in 
a|i other their issue. A man is a whole year in recovering, 
distempers. ^ while full of wcakncs and fear. So, dan- 
gerous and gi’adual is the recovery of health, that 
there is no end of it. Before you are allowed to 
throw off a handkerchief, and then a cap, before 
they allow you to take the air, to drink wine, lie 
with your wife, and eat melons, it is odd if you re- 
lapse not into some new distemper. The stone has 
this privilege, that it carries itself clean off, whereas 
others always leave behind them some impression 
and alteration, which renders the body subject to 
some new disease, and lend a hand to one another. 

It produces Thosc are excusable, that content themselves 
nces possession of us, without extending it farther, 
that are of and introducing their consequences : but courteous 
tervice. departure brings us any 

profitable issue. Since I have been troubled witn 
the stone, I find myself freed from all other accidents, 
much more methinks than 1 was before, and have 
never had any fever since. I argue, that the ex- 
treme and frequent vomitings that I am subject to, 
purge me ; and on the other side, my loathings, and 
the strange fasts I am forced to keep, digest my 
present humours : and nature, in those stones, voids 
whatever there is in me that is superfluous and hurt- 
ful. Let it never be said that this is a medicine too 
dear bought. For to what purpose are so many stink- 
ing apozemes, caustics, incisions, sweats, setons, 
diets, and so many other methods of cure, which oft, 
by reason we are not able to undergo their violence 
and importunity, bring us to our graves ? So that 
when I am seized with the stone, I look upon it 
as physic ; when»»fteed from it, I think it an entire; 
deliverance. 
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There is likewise another particular benefit of my 
disease ; which is, that it most plays its game by it- 
self, and lets me play mine, or else T only want cou- 
rage to do it ? for in its greatest fury, I have en- 
dured it ten hours together on horseback ; do but 
have patience, you need no other regimen ; play, 
dine, run, do this and the other thing too if you 
can ; your debauch will do you more good than 
harm. Say as much to one that has the pox, the 
gout, or a rupture ; the other diseases have more 
universal obligations, rack our actions after another 
manner, disturb our whole system, and to their con- 
sideration engage the whole state of life. This 
only pinches the skin, it leaves the understanding 
and will wholly at your disposal, as also the tongue, 
hands, and feet. It rather awakes than stupifies you. 
The mind is struck with the burning heat of a fever, 
overwhelmed with an epilepsy, distracted by a sharp 
megrim, and finally astonished by all diseases that 
hurt the whole mass, and the most noble parts : this 
never attacks the soul. If any thing goes amiss 
with her, it is her own fault, she betrays, dismounts, 
and abandons herself. There are none but fools 
who suffer themselves to be persuaded, that this hard 
and massy body, which is baked in our kidneys, is 
to be dissolved by draughts : wherefore, when it is 
once stirred, there is nothing to be done but to give 
it passage, and indeed it will force it of itself. 

I likewise observe this particular convenience in 
it, that it is a disease wherein we have little to guess 
at. We are free from the trouble into which 
other diseases throw us, by the uncertainty of their 
causes, conditions, and progress. A trouble that is 
infinitely painful. We have no need of consultation 
and doctoral interpretations ; the senses well enough 
inform us what it is, and where it is. By such like 
arguments, both weak and strong, as Cicero did the 
disease of his old age, I try to lull, and amuse my 
imagination, and to soothe its wounds. If I find 
them worse to-morrow, I will provide new .strata- 
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gems. True it is, I am come to that pass of late# 
that the least motion forces pure blood out of my 
kidneys : and what of that ? I stir nevertheless as 
before, ride after my hounds with a juvenile ardour, 
and find that I have very good satisfaction for an ac- 
cident of that importance, when it costs me no more 
but a stupor and alteration in that part. It is some 
great stone that wastes and consumes the substance 
of my kidneys, and of my life, which by little and 
little evaporates, not without some natural pleasure, 
as an excrement henceforward superfluous and trou- 
blesome. Now, if I feel any thing to roll, do not 
expect that I should trouble myself to consult my 
pulse or my urine, thereby to put myself upon some 
uneasy forethought ; I shall soon enough feel the 
pain, without making it longer by the disease of 
fear. He who fears to suffer, already suffers Avhat 
he fears. To which may be added, that the doubts 
and ignorance of- those who take upon them to ex- 
plain the springs of nature, with her internal pro- 
gressions and the many false prognostics of their 
art, ought to give us to understand, that her waj's 
are utterly unknown. 

The gue»s- There is great uncertainty, variety, and obscurity, 
«iserby'** what shc either promises or threatens ; old age 
urine »ery exceptcd, which is an undoubted sign of the ap- 
uucertain. jjj-oach of death. In all other accidents I see few 
signs of the futurity, whereon we may ground our 
divination. I only judge myself by my real sensa- 
tion, and not by discourse : to what end ? since I 
am resolved to bring nothing to it but expectation 
and patience. Will you know how much I get by 
this r Observe those that do otherwise, and who rely 
upon so many different persuasions and counsels, 
how oft, and how much they labour under imagina-. 
tion, exclusive of any bodily pain. I have many 
times pleased myself, being well when I have been 
safe, and delivered from these dan^rous accidents, 
to communicate them to the physicians, as if they 
“'were then beginning to discover themselves in me } 
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where I underwent the terrible sentences of their 
dreadful conclusions, being very well at case ; and I 
was the more obliged to the favour of God, and betr 
ter satisfied of the vanity of this art. 

There is nothing that ought so much to be re- Montaisne 
commended to youth as activity and vigilance. Our 
life is nothing but motion : I bestir myself with 
great difficulty, and am slow in every thing, whether 
in rising, going to bed, or eating. Seven of the 
clock in the morning is early for me,; and wlvere I 
govern, I never dine before eleven, nor sup till afl 
ter six. I have formerly attributed the cause of the 
fevers, and other diseases I have fallen into, to the 
heaviness and dullness that long sleeping had brought 
upon me, and have ever reiiented my sleeping again 
in the morning. Plato is more angry at. the excess 
of sleeping than that of drinking: J.love to lie hard; 
and alone, even without my wife, as kings and 
princes do, but pretty well coveted with clothes* 

They never warm my bed ; but since my being 
grown old, they give me for need warm clothes to 
lay to my feet and stomach. The great Scipio 
was branded for a great sleeper ; though, in my 0])ir 
nion, for no other reason, but that men were dis- 
pleased, that he was the only man in whom no other 
fault was to be found. If I have any thing delicate 
in my way of living, it is rather in my lying than any 
thing else ; but generally I give way, and accomr 
modate myself as much as any to necessity. Sleep- 
ing has taken up a great part of my life, and I yet 
continue at the age 1 now am to sleep eight or nine 
hours at a stretch. 

I wean myself to my advantage from this propen- iic cor. 
sity to sloth, and am evidently better for so doing. 

I find the change a little hard indeed, but m three iattcrd.iys 
days it is over, and see but few that live with less^^ 
sleep, when need requires, and that more constantly of a. 
exercise themselves, nor to whom journies are less 
troublesome. My body is capable of long continued,^ 
but not of a violent or sudden agitation. I avoid of 

VOL. III. 2 D 
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late all violent exercises, and such as incline me to 
sweat, my limbs being weary before th^ are hot. I 
am used to be upon my legs a whole cJay together, 
and am never weary of walking : but from my youth, 
I never loved to ride upon pavement. On foot I go 
up to the breech in dirt ; and indeed little fellows 
Bs 1 am, are subject in the streets to be elbowed 
and justled, for want of presence and stature ; and 1 
have ever loved to rest myself, whether sitting or 
lying, with my heels as high, or higher than my 
seat. 

The miii. There is no profession so pleasant as the military ; 

^ profession both noble in its execution (for valour 
very plea. IS the Strongest, most superb, and most generous of 
imnoM* viftues)^ and noble in its cause. 'Kiere is no 
•hie. utility either more extensive, or more just, than the 
protection of the peace and grandeur of a man’s 
country. The company of so many noble, young, 
and active men 'delights you ; as doei$ the ordinary 
sight of so many tragic spectacles ; and the freedom 
of their conversation Avithout art, with a masculine 
and unceremonious way of living. The variety of a 
thousand different actions ; the encouraging har- 
mony of martial music, that ravishes your ears and 
warms your souls j the honour of this exercise ; nay, 
even its severity and hardships, which Plato s6 little 
accounts, that in his Republic he makes women and 
children share in them, are delightful to you. You put 
yourselves voluntarily upon particular exploits and 
hazards, according as you judge of their lustre and 
importance, and see, when even life itself is therein 
excusably employed ; 

Pulchrumque mori succUfrit in armis.* 

How beautiful it is to die In arms. 

To fear the common dangers that concern so great 
a multitude of men, not to dare to do what so many 
sorts of souls, and a whole people dare to do, is 


13 


* i^ueid. lib. ii. ver. 917. 
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Ibr a heart that is eiietninate, and mean beyond all 
measure. Company encourages even children. If 
others excel you in knowledge, in gracefulness, in 
sti'ength, or fortune, you have natural causes to 
blame for that ; but to give place to them in fortitude 
of mind, you can blame none but yourself. Death is 
more abject, more languishing, and painful in bed than 
in battle ; and fevers and catarrhs are as painful ^^nd 
mortal as a musket shot : whoever is formed valiantly 
to bear the accidents of common life, would need no 
more courage to be a soldier. Vivere, mi Lucili, 
militare e^t :* “ Life, my Lucilius, is a warfare.” 

I do not remember that I ever had the itch ; yet 
scratching is one of nature’s sweetest gi’atifications, 

.and nearest at hand, but the smart follows too close. 

I use it most in my ears, which are often, apt to itch. 

I came into the world with all my senses entire, .moh- 
cven to perfection. My stomach is pretty good, as 
also is my head and my breath : and lor the most part, tauuL ' 
they have continued tlicmselves so in spite of my fe- 
vers. I have past the age to which some nations, 
not without reason, have prescribed so just a term 
of life, that they would not suffer men to exceed it ; 
and yet I have some intervals, though short and in- 
constant, so bright, as are little inferior to the health 
and indolency of my youth : 1 do not mean vigour 
and sprightliness, it being not reason tliat it should 
follow me beyond its limits : 

Nb/i hoc am[)lius est liminis, aui aqiicn 
Ca’lestis patiens lalus.\ 

In life I find it much tuo late 

To stand all wcatliers at her gate. 

My face and eyes presently discover me. All my HUmind 
alterations begin there, and appear worse than they S",‘ 
really are. My friends oft pity me, belbre I feel the by the aii. 
cause in myself; my looking-glass does not fright 
me, for even in my youth it has befallen me more 
than once to change my countenance, to put on ,a 

* $enec. cp. 96. t Hor* lih, iii. ©de 10, ver. 1 9. 

2D S 
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troubled aspect boding no good, without any great 
consequence j insomuch, that the physicians, not 
finding any cause within answerable to that out- 
ward alterations attributed it to the mind, and some 
secret passion that preyed upon my vitals ; but they 
were deceived. If my body governed itsetf as well 
according to my wish^ as my mind does, we should 
move a little more at our ease.' My mind was then 
not only free from trouble, but moreover full of sa- 
tisfaction and joy, as it commonly is, half by com- 
plexion, and half by design : 

Nec vitiant artiis cegrce contagia mentis.'* 

1 never yet could find, 

Tliat e’er my body suffer’d by my mind.-j- 

I am of the opinion, that this temperature of my mind, 
lias oft raised my body from its lapses : the latter is 
often oppressed ; and if the former be not brisk and 
gay, it is at lea^t quiet and at rest. I had a quartan 
ague four or five months, that made me look wretch- 
edly, while my mind was. always, if not calm, yet 
pleasant ; if the pain be without me, the weakness 
and languor do not much deject me : I have known 
several corporal faintings, that ai’e shocking so much 
as to name, which yet I would less fear than a thou- 
sand passions and agitations of mind that I frequently 
see. I resolve no more to run, it is enough that I 
crawl along ; nor do I complain of the natural decay 
that I feel in myself, 

Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpilus ? % 

Who wonders to see a swell’d neck in the Alps ? 

nor regret that my duration shall not be as long and 
entire as that of an oak. 

Nor disor- I havc HO rcasoh to complain of my imagination, 
tiiTiipJcs- for I have had few thoughts in my life which havc 

* Ovid. Tfist. lib. iii. eleg. 8, ver. 24. 

f Montaigne here interprets Ovid^s words in a sense <^po8ite ta 
what they carry in that poet ; f >r what he plainly meant to say is, 
that Ins mind w"as not a sufiererby any indisposition of the body. 

J Juven, sat. 13, ver. 162. 
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SO much as broke my sleep, except those of desire, s'ons of the 
■which have a'waked ■without afflicting me : I dream 
but seldom, and then of chimeras and fantastical •»’- 
things, commonly produced from pleasant thoughts, I."di,',tiour 
rather ridiculous than sad ; and believe it to be true, “»<* * * § • 
that dreams are the true interpreters of our inclina- 
tions ; but there is art required to sort and under- 
stand them : 

Rex, qua! in vita usurpant homines, cogitanl, curnnt, vident,* 
quceque aiunt vigilantes, agitantque, ea si cui in somno accidunt} 
minus mumm est.\ 

' It is no wonder O king, if what men are accustomed to 
think, care for, see, and say, when 'waking, should also run in 
“ their heads when they are asleep." 

Plato moreover says, that it is the office of prudence 
to draw instructions of divination of future things 
from dreams. I see nothing in it, except the won- 
derful experiments related of them by Socrates, 
Xenophon, and Aristotle, all men of irreproachable 
authority .t Historians say, that the people of 

Atlantis never dream, and tliat they also never cat 'n"* 
any thing that had life. I add, forasmuch as it is nev.-"*” 
perhaps the reason why they never dream ; for dream. 
Pythagoras ordered a certain preparation of diet, to 
beget proper dreams ; mine are very gentle, without 
any agitation of body, or expression of voice. I 
have seen several of my time wonderfully disturbed 
by them ; Theon, the philosopher, walked in his 
sleep ; as also did Pericles his servant, and that upon 
the very tiles and tops of the house. § 

* This is taken from a’ tragedy of Acclus, entitled Brutus, where 
a soothsayer addresses Tarquin the superb, one of the chief drama- 
tis persons. ^ 

f Cic. de Div. lib. i. cap. 22. 

% Herodotus, lib. iv. p. 322. 

§ I knew a learned gentleman who affirmed, that the stories of 
sleep-walkers were true. In Mr. Menage’s notes upon this place 
(in Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Pyrrho, lib. ix^sect. 82), we 
find a passage of Galen, where this learned physiciai? fells us, that 
having heard of persons walking in dieir sleep, he did not believe a 
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H«nasnat I hardly cvcr choose Hiy (lish at table, l)ut fall to 
bi* dkil" on the next at hand, and unwillingly change it for 
another. The clutter of plates and Sfervices dis- 
pleases me as much as any other whatever. 1 am 
easily satisfied with little fare, and am an enemy to 
the opinion of Eavorinus, that in a feast you must 
suffer the meat you like to be snatched, and another 
plate of anotlier sort to be set before you ; and that 
it is a pitiful supper, if you do not stuff* your guests 
with 'the rumps of various fowls } and that the bec- 
cafico* only deserves to be eaten entire. I usually 
eat salt-meats, yet 1 choose bread that has no salt in 
it ; and my baker never sends up other to my table, 
contrary to the custom of the country. In my in- 
fancy, what hsd most to correct in me, was 
the refusal of things that children commonly best 
love, as sugar, sweet-meats, and marchpanes. My 
governor opposed this my aversion to dainty fare as 
a kind of nicety, and indeed it is nothing else but a 
difficulty of relishing any thing one tastes. Who- 
ever cures a child of a particular aversion to brown 
bread, bacon, or garlic, cures him of all kind of de- 
licacy. There are some who pretend to work and 
live hard, that wish fiir powdered beef and bacon 
amongst partridge ; they huA C a good time of it ; it 
is the delicacy of delicacies, it is the taste of an ef- 
feminate fortune, that disrelishes ordinary things. 
Per qua' Im uria dixitiarim ta'dio luditA To cease 
to make good cheer with what another docs, and to 
be curious in what a man eats, is the essence of this 
vice : 


word of it, till bein^r obliged once to travel oo foot all night long, 
he Has forced to believe it, by hi* ^wn experience, But ac- 

cording to this principle ^aalen gives us authority for not believing 
any thing at all of the matter, till wc have experienced it as well as 
he. 

^ A small bird, called a fig peeker, because it feeds upon f\gg 
when they are ripe, especially in Piedmont. It eings like a Night- 
ingale, and lives nine or ten years. 

^ j!sJeiieca, epist. 18 . 
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Si modica ccenare times olus omnepateUv.* 

If you scorn not a sallad in a mean disb. 

There is indeed this difference, that it is better to 
oblige a man’s appetite in things that are most easy 
to be had, but it is always vice to oblige a man’s 
self. I formerly said a kinsman of « mine was nice, 
who, by being in our gallies, had unlearned the use 
of beds, and to put off' his clothes. 

If I had any sons, I would wish them my fortune. Montaign* 
The good father that God gave me (who has no- ^ “„jht op 
thing of me but the acknowledgment of his bounty, fro" hit 
though truly it is a very hearty one) sent me from 
my cradle to be brought up in a poor village of his, 
and there continued me all the while I was at nurse, mumnut 
and longer, bringing me up to the meanest, and'"‘“5* 
most common way of living : Mama pars lihertatis est 
bene moratus venter : t “A well governed belly is a 
“ great part of liberty.” Never take upon your- that mo. 
selves, and much less give up to your wives, the 
care of their nurture ; leave the forming them to for- the ediica« 
tune, under popular and natural laws ; leave it to 
custom to train them up to frugality and hardships, 
that they may rather descend from them, than as- 
cend to them. This humour of my father’s yet aim- 
ed at another end, that is, to make me familiar with 
those people, and with that rank of men who most 
need our assistance ; believing that I would be more 
obliged rather to regard them who extended their 
arms to me, than those who turned their backs upon 
me. For this reason also it was, that he provided me 
sureties at the font, of the meanest fortune, to 
oblige and bind me to them. 

Neither has his design succeeded altogether ill j 
for, whether it be because there is more honour in 
such a condescension, or out of natural compassion, rfocBUon. 
which has a very great power over me, I have a kind 
inclination towards the meaner sort of people. The 


f JJor. lib. i. cpist. S, ver. 2. 


f Seneeft, epiiu 123. 
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faction which I condemn in our civil wars, I shall 
more sharply condemn when I see them flourish and 
prosper. It will half reconcile me to them, when I 
shall see them miserable, and suppressed. How much 
The noble j admire the generous humour of Chelonis,* 
tleiTais! iiaughter and wife to the kings of Sparta ! Whilst 
her husband Cleornbi otus, in the commotion of her 
city, had the advantage over Leonidas, her father, 
she, like a. good daughter, stuck close to her father 
in all his misery and exile in opposition to the con- 
queror. But so soon as the chance of war turned, 
she changed her will with the chance of fortune, 
and bravely turned to her husband’s side, whom she 
accompanied wheresoever his ruin carried him : hav- 
ing, as it appears, no other choice, than to cleave 
to that side which stood most in need of her, and 
where she best manifested her compassion, I am 
naturally more apt to follow the example of Flami- 
nius, who was ready to give his assistance to those 
that had need of him, than to those who had power 
to do him good ; than the example of Pyrrhus, who 
was of an humour to stoop to the great, and to do- 
niineer over the meanest sort of people. 
dldimt'foTe sittings at table make me uneasy, and do 

tobidong me harm ; for whether it be for want of more conti- 
at table, nency, having accustomed myself to it from a child, 
I cat all the while I sit. Therefore, that at my own 
house, though the meals there are of the shortest, I 
choose to sit down a little while after the rest, as 
Augustus used to do ; but I do not imitate him in 
rising also before the rest of the company; on the 
contrary, I love to sit still a long time after, and to 
hear the guests talk, provided I am none of the talk- 
ers ; for I tire and hurt myself with speaking upon a 
full stomach, as much as I find it pleasant and very 
wholesome to, argue, and to strain, my voice before 
meals. 

The reader will be pleased to turn to what Plutarch relates of 
this generoufe princess in the Life of Agis and Cleomenes, chap. 5. 
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. The ancient Greeks and Romans had' more reason i-one 
than we, in setting apart for eating, which is a prin- cienu?"' 
cipal action in life (if not diverted by other extra- 
ordinary business), many hours, and the greatest 
part of the night, eating and drinking more delibe- 
rately than we do, who perform all our actions in 
post-haste ; and in extending this natural pleashre 
to more leisure and better use, intermixing with 
their meals several pleasant and profitable offices of 
conversation. 

They, whose business it is to take care of me, may riir absu- 
easily hinder me from eating any thing they think 
will do me harm ; for in such things I never covet migne wm 
nor miss any thing I do not see. But if' it once 
comes in my sight, it is in vain to urge me to for- 
bear j so that when I design to fast, I must be part 
ed from those that eat suppers, and must have only 
so much given me, as is required for a regular colla- 
tion ; for if I sit down to table, 1 forget my resolu- 
tion. When I order my cook to alter the manner of 
dressing any dish of meat, all my family know it 
means, that my stomach is out of order, and that 1 
shall not touch it. 

I love to have all meats that will endure it under- Account of 
dressed, and love tJiem kept till they have contract- 
ed a haut gdut. Nothing but hardness generally of- changc!.aiid 
fends me (of any other quality I am as patient and in- 
different as any man I have known) ; so that, contrary 
to the common humour, even in fish, it often hap- 
pens that I think them both too fresh and too firm : 
not for want of teeth, which I ever had good, even 
to excellence, and that which age but now begins 
to threaten. I have been used to rub them with a 
napkin every morning, and before and after dinner. 

God is favourable to those from whom lie takes life 
by degrees j it is the only benefit of old age ; the 
last death will be so much the less visible and pain- 
ful ; it will kill but a quarter of a man, or but half a 
one at most. I have one tooth lately fallen out 
without drawing, and without pain : it was the na- 
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1 Ural term of its duration. Both that part of my be- 
ing, and several others, are already dead, and others 
half dead, of those that were most aetive and in 
highest esteem during my vigorous years;- so that I 
melt and steal away from myself. What a folly 
would it be in my understanding to apprehend the 
height of this fall, already so much advanced, as if 
it were from the utmost precipice ? I hope I shall 
not. Indeed I receive a principal consolation in the 
thoughts of my death, that it will be just and na- 
tural, and that henceforward I cannot herein either 
require or hope from destiny any favour that is not 
lawful. Men make themselves believe that their an- 
cestors were taller and had longer lives. But they 
deceive themselves ; and Solon, who was of those 
old times, nevertheless limits the longest duration of 
life to threescore and ten years. 1, who have so 
much and so universally adored the »(irev 
“ The golden mean of the ancient times and who 
have concluded the middle measure to be the most 
perfect, shall I claim to live to an exceeding old age ? 
Whatever happens contraiy to the course of nature, 
may be troublesome ; but what comes according tOt 
her, must always be pleasant. OmniOf qu<£ secun- 
ihm naturam Jiuni, sunt habenda in bonis : * All 
“ things that are done according to nature, are to 
be accounted good.” And so Plato likewise says, 
that the death which is occasioned by wounds and 
diseases is violent ; but that which did age leads us 
to is of all others the most easy, and in some sort 
delightful. Vitam adohscentibus vis aufert, senibus 
maturitas ;t “ Young men are taken away by force, 
“ old men by maturity.” Death mixes and con- 
founds itself throughout with life ; decay anticipates 
its hour, and even increases as we grow up. I have 
pictures of myself taken at twenty-five, and thirty- 
live years of age ; I compare them with that lately 
drawn ; how often is it no more me, how much more 

* Cic. dc Senect. cap. 19. 


tihid. 
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fs my present ima^e unlike the former, and liow un- 
like to that I shall go out of the world with ? It is 
too great an abuse of nature, to harrass her so that 
she must be forced to leave us ; and to abandon our 
conduct, our eyes, teeth, legs, and all the rest, 
to the mercy of a foreign and solicited assistance ; 
and to resign ourselves into the hands of art, when 
she is weary of following us. I am not very fond 
either of sallads, or fruits, except melons. My fa- 
ther hated all sorts of sauces, and I love them all. 

Eating too much is a clog to me ; but for the quality 
of what I eat, I do not yet certainly know that any 
sort of meat hiu'ts me ; neither have I obseiTed that 
either full-moon orjdecrease, spring or autumn, alter 
me. We have in us motions that are inconstant, 
and for which we cannot account. For example, I 
found radishes first agreeable, afterwards nauseous, 
and now again grateful. In several other things 
likewise I find my stomach and appetite vary after 
the same manner. I have changed and changed 
again from white- wine to claret, from claret to white- 
wine. 

I am a great lover of fish, and consequently make Moniaignr 
my fasts feasts, and my feasts fasts; and believe 
what some people say, that it is more easy of diges-<iid’n«t 
tion than flesh. As I make a conscience of eating itwiJh™’* 
flesh upon fish days, so does my taste make a scru- flesh, 
pie of mixing fish and flesh, the difference between 
them seeming to me to be too great. 

From my youth I have used sometimes to slip my why h« 
meals, cither to sharpen my appetite against thef^"^'"®* 
next day (for as Epicurus fasted and lived on 
meagre food to accustom his pleasure to make shift 
without abundance, I on the contrary do it to pre- 
pare my pleasure to make better and more cheerful 
use of abundance), or else I fasted to preserve my vi- 
gour for the service of some action of body or mind ; 
for both the one and the other are cruelly dulled in 
me by repletion (and above all things, I hate that 
foolish coupling of so healthful and sprightly a god- 
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dess with that little undigested belching deity, all 
Over bloated by the fume of his liquor), or to cure 
my sick stomach, and for want of fit company. For 
I say, as the same Epicurus did, that a man is not so 
much to regard what he eats, as with whom ; and I 
commend Chilo,* for not engaging himself to be 
at Periander’s feast, till he first was informed who 
were to be the other guests. No dish is so accept- 
able to me, nor no sauce so alluring, as that which is 
extracted from society. 1 think it more wholesome 
to eat less at a time, and often : but I desire to make 
the most of appetite and hunger. I would take no 
pleasure to be stinted in the physical way to three or 
four pitiful meals a day. Who will assure me, that 
if I have a good appetite in the morning, I shall 
have the same at supper ? But especially, let us old 
fellows take the first opportunity of eating, and 
leave hopes and prognostics to the makers of alma- 
nacks. The utmost fruit of my health is pleasure j 
let us take hold of the first that offers. I avoid con- 
stancy in these laws of fasting. Whoever desires 
that one form shall serve him, let him avoid the con- 
tinuing of it ; we harden ourselves in it ; our facul- 
ties arc laid asleep by it 5 six months after, you 
shall find your stomach so used to it, that all your 
gain will be the loss of your liberty of doing other- 
wise, but to your prejudice. 

itiiiM I never keep my legs and thighs warmer in winter 
.'ilM^r’ved summer ; one single pair of silk stockings is 

w ifh re- all z I havc suflcred myself to keep my head warmer 
sArd tn his |.}jg relief of my rheums, and my belly upon the 
account of my colic : my diseases were in a few 
■days habituated to it, and disdained my ordinary 
provisions. I rose from a single cap to a napkin, and 
from a napkin cap to a quilted one. The waddings 
of my doublet serve only for show ; they signify no- 
thing, if I do not add a hare’s skin or that of a 
vulture, and wear a cap under my hat. Follow this 

In Plutar-ch’s Banquet of the Seven Wise Men. 

9 
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gradation, and you will go a fine length. 1 am re- 
solved to proceed no farther ; and would leave off 
those too, if I durst. If you fiill into any new in- 
convenience, all this is labour lost ; you are accus- 
tomed to it ; seek out some other way : thus do 
such ruin themselves, who submit to be fettered, and 
superstitiously confined to rules. They are for add- 
ing something more, and something more after 
that, so that there is no end of it. 

As for our occupations and pleasures, it is mucliTi'* pn-ror- 
more commodious, as the ancients did, to lose a^e^u, sup- 
dinner, and defer making good cheer, till the ^^ourP"^?^®^ 
of retirement and repose, without breaking into thehrobsrrvLd 
day ; and so was I formerly used to do. For health,*" '*** '*- 
I since by experience find on the contrary, that it is*^”*”‘ 
better to dine, and that the digestion is better per- 
formed waking. I am not very apt to be thirsty, 
either well or sick, my mouth is indeed apt to be 
dry, but without thirst ; and commonly I never 
drink but from a desire that is created by eating, and 
when I have gone a good way in my meal. I drink 
pretty well for a man of the common sort : in sum- 
mer, and at a hungry meal, I not only exceed the 
limits of Augustus, who drank just thrice and no 
more ; but not to offend Democrates’s rule, who for- 
bad that men should stop at four times, as an un- 
lucky number, I proceed when need requires to the 
fifth glass, in all about three half pints. For the lit- 
tle glasses are my favourites ; and 1 love to drink 
them off at once, which other people avoid as inde- 
cent. I mix my wine most commonly with halfj 
sometimes one third part, water ; and when I am at 
home, by an ancient custom that my father’s physi- 
cian prescribed both to hhn, j^nd to himselfj they 
mix that which is designed for me in the pantry two 
or three hours before it is brought in. It is said, 
that Cranaus, king of Athens, was the inventor of this 
custom of dashing wine with water ; whether profit- 
able or no, I have heard disputed. I think it more 
decent and wholesome for children to drink no wine 
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till after sixteen or eighteen years of age. The most 
usual and common method of living is the most be- 
coming : all particularity is in my opinion to be 
avoided ; and I would as much hate a German that 
mixed water with his wine, as I would a Frenchman 
who drank it pure. Common custom gives the law 
in those things. 

iitf notion I fear a foggy air, and fly from smoke, as from the 
card tJnir. plaguc (the first repairs I fell upon in my own house 
were the chimnies and privies, a common and insup- 
portable defect in all old buildings), and amongst the 
hardships of war, reckoO the choking dust, with 
which we arc smothered a whole day togetlier. I 
have a free and easy respiration, and my colds for 
the most part go off’ without offence to the lungs, 
ancl without a cough’ 

Heconid Thc scvci'c hcat of summcr is uiorc an enemy to 
me?. l^han the cold of winter ; for, besides the incon- 
iher belter vcniencc of licat’, not so remediable as cold, and be- 
tjiaii hoi. force with which thc sun-beams dart upon the 

head, their glaring light offends my eyes, so tliat I 
could not now sit at dinner over-against a great fire, 
lie had a To dull tlic wliitcncss of paper, in tliose times 
^K?i,'bl!!i when I was more used to read, I laid a piece of glass 
weaiTncd book, and found my eyes much relieved by 

?y^tiieexer-it. I aiu to tliis hour ignorant of the use of specta- 
cbeofii. jjjjjj oaij ggo as far as ever I did, or as any 

other person. It is true, that in the evening I be- 
gin to find a little trouble and weakness in my sight, 
if 1 read ; an exercise that always strained my eyes, 
especially by night. Here is one step backwards, 
and a very sensible one : 1 shall fall back another, 
from the second to the third, and so to the fourth, 
so gently, that 1 sh^l be stark blind before I shall 
be sensible of the age and decay of my sight : so ar- 
tificially do thc fatal sisters untwist the thread of 
our lives. Yet 1 doubt that my hearing begins to 
grow thick, and you will see 1 snail have half lost it, 
when 1 shall lay the fault on the voices of those ffiat 
ipeak to me. The soul, must be exceedingly intent 
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to be sensible how it ebbs away. My walking is 
quick and firm, and I know not which of the two, 
my mind, or my body, I have most to do to keep in 
the same state. That preacher is very much my 
friend, that can oblige my attention a whole sermon 
through. In places of ceremony, where every one’s 
countenance is so starched, where I have seen the 
ladies keep even their eyes so fixed, I could never or- 
der it so, that some part or other of me did not lash 
out ; so that though 1 was set, I was never settled ; 
as the philosopher Chrysippus’s* chamber-maid said 
of her master, that he was only drunk in his legs ; chrysippn* 
for it was his custom to be always kicking thcmjj^,"*"'*'"' 
about in what place soever he sat, and she said it at 
a time when, though the wine made all his compa- 
nions drunk, he found no alteration in himself at ail; 
the same may also be said of me from my infancy, 
that I have either folly or quicksilver in my feet, so 
much restlessness and unsettledness there is in them 
wherever they are placed. 

It is indecent, besides the hurt it doth to one’s «« 
health, and even to the pleasure of eating, to eat so 
greedily as I do : I oft bite my tongue, and some- 
times my fingers for haste. Diogenes, meeting a boy 
eating after that manner, gave his tutor a box on the 
ear. There were men at Rome that taught people 
to chew, as well as to walk, with a good grace. I 
thereby lose the opportunity of speaking, which 
gives so sweet a relish to meals, provided the table- 
talk be pleasant and short. 

There is jealousy and envy amongst our pleasures; Hi, jutig- 
they cross and hinder one another. Alcibiades, a “"nu'g "Ce 
man well versed in making good cheer, banished cm 
even music from tables, that it might not disturb the wr. 
pleasure of discourse, for a reason he had from 
Plato, viz. that it is the custom of vulgar men to call 
fiddlers and singing-men to feasts, for w ant of good 
discourse and pleasant talk, with which men of 

Diog. Laert. in the Life ofChrysippus, lib. vii. 
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understanding know how to regale one another. 
Varro requires this in great entertainments ; persons 
of graceful presence, and agreeable conversation, 
that are neither mute nor rattles ; neatness and deli- 
cacy both of place and provisions, and fair wea- 
ther. A good treat is neither slightly artificial, nor 
a little voluptuous ; neither the greatest captains, 
nor the greatest philosophers, have disdained the 
use and science of eating well. *My imagination 
has delivered three to my memory, which fortune 
rendered sovereignly sweet to me upon divers 
occasions, in my most flourishing age. My present 
state excludes me from more. For eveiy one, ac- 
cording to the good temper of body and mind 
wherein he then finds himself, furnishes to his own 
use a particular >grace and liking ; I, who but just 
crawl upon the earth, hate this inhuman wisdom, that 
will have us despise and hate all the culture of body. 
I look upon it to be as unjust to hate natural plea- 
sures, as to be too fond of them. Xerxes was such 
a fool that when environed with all human pleasures, 
he proposed a reward to him that could find him out 
a new one ; and he is not less so, who denies him- 
self any of those pleasures that nature has provided 
for him. A man should neither pursue nor fly, but 
receive them. I receive them I confess a little too 
affectionately and kindly, and easily suffer myself to 
follow my natural inclination. We need not exag- 
gerate theirs vanity ; thej^ themselves show it, and 
make us suflSciently sensible 'of it. Thanks be to 
our sickly minds that pall our joys, and put us out 
of taste with* f he]s% as with themselves, they enter- 
tain both themsdves and all they receive, one while 
better, and another while worse, according to their 
insatiable, vagabond, and variable essence. 

Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcianque infundis, acescii.* 

All pleasures shun with sorrow in their train. 

For taibted vessels sour what they cootEun. 

* Hor. lib. i. ep. 2, ver. 34. 
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I, who boast that X so cu£iou% and particularly em- 
brace the coytEKenienees of liie, find, when, I nicely 
confer tbem, but very little ia them more than 
wind. But what^ We are all wind throughout; 
an^ moreover, the wind itself loves to bluster imd 
shift, from corner to corner more discreetly thap we, 
and contents itself with its ' proper offices,, without 
desiring stability and solidity, qualities that do not 
belong, to.it. 

The pure pleasures, as well as the pure displeasures, in what 
of the. imagiuation, say some, are the ^eate^t;; aSp""cedu,e 
was expressed by the. balance of Critolaus.* , It ispiewur™ 
no wonder; it makes them to its own liking, andgfnluo'”" 
cuts what it pleases out of the whole cloth ; of which “'djhojc 
I every day see notable examples, and perhaps to be body! 
desired. I, who am of a mixed and heavy con- 
stitution, cannot snap so. soon at this one simple ob- 
ject, but I negligently suffer myself to be blindly 
carried away with the present pleasures of the gene- 
ral human.; law* Intellectually sensible, and sensibly 
intellectual. The Cyrenaic philosophers will have 
it, that as corporeal pains, so. corporeal pleasures are 
more power^u^j as double, and more just. 

There are spme, as Aristotle says, who out of a 
savage kind, of stupidity pretend to di^ust them : 
and h know others, who out of ambition do. the 
same. Why do they not likewise foreswear breath- 
ing? Why do they not live of their own, and refiise 
light beCRuse it shines gratis, and, costs tliem neither 
pains npr, inventiour?. Let Mars, Balias, or Mercury, 
afford, th^ their" light by whipB to see, instead of 
Venus, Ceres, and J^pchus. Will th^ net seek the 
quadratoi e of the cir,<^e» even in theff conjugal, em- 
braces ? I hate that we should be enjoined to have 

* In my opinion Montaigne here applies this bailee to^ a pur- 
pose very diHerent from that which Critolavis applied it tp, it we 
may jutl^e of this balance by what Cicero says of it* To^c« 

Qusest. lib* y. cap. 27 . 

VOL. III. * 2 E 
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bur minds in the clouds when our bodies are at table ; 
I would not have the mind rivetted there, nor that it 
should be roving ; but I am willing it should apply 
ita^ to that place, that it should sit, but not lie 
down there. Aristippus pleaded only for the body, 
as if we had no soul ; Zeno stickled only for the soul, 
as if we had mo body. Both of them were in the 
Vrong. Pythagoras, say they, adhered to a philoso- 
phy that was all contemplation ; Socrates to one 
that was all manners and action. Plato found out a 
medi%m between both ; but they only say so for talk 
sake -y for the true mean is found in Socrates ; and 
Plato is more Socratic than Pythagorean, and it 
becomes him better. When I dance, I dance ; when 
I sleep, I sleep. Nay, when I walk alone in a beau- 
tiful orchard, if my thoughts are some part of the 
time taken up with foreign occurrences, I call them 
back again to. my walk, or to the orchard, to the 
sweetness of the solitude, and to myself. 

Nature has Nature lias with a motherly tenderness observ'ed 

this, that the actions she has enjoined us for our 
lionsasree- necessity should be also pleasant to us, and invites 
KiuH u iln-*' iis to them, not only by reason, but also by appe- 
•lerane-^ tlte : and it is injusticc to pcrvert her laws. When 
perform- I SCO both Caesar and Alexander, in the most weighty 
concerns of their great business, so fully enjoy human 
and corporeal pleasures, I do not say that they un- 
bent their minds, but strained them higher; sub- 
jecting those violent employments and laborious 
thoughts by the strength of coijrage, to the custom 
of common life. Wise, had they believed that the 
former wa^ ordinary, the latter their extraor- 
dinar)'^, vocation. We are great fools. He has 
passed over his life in indolence, say we: I have 
done nothing to-.day. What ! have you not lived ? 
It is not only the fundamental, but the most illus- 
trious of your occupations. Had I been put to the 
management of great affairs, I would have made it 
seen what I could do. Have you known how to 
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meditate, and manage your life ? You have perform- 
ed the greatest work of all. For a man to show, 
and set himself off, nature has no need of fortune ; 
she equally shows herself in all degrees, and behind 
a curtain, as well as without one. Have you kiiown 
how to compose your manners ? You have done a 
great deal more than he who has composed books. 

Have you known how to take repose ? You have 
done more than he who has taken cities and 
empires. 

The glorious master-piece of man is to know how^hat i? 
to live to purpose : all other things, viz. to reign, to 
lay up treasure, and to build, arc at the most but little 
appendices, and small props. I take a delight to see a 
general of an army at the foot of a breach he in- 
tends presently to assault, give himself up entire and 
free at dinner, to talk and be merry with his tfiends ; 
and to see Brutus, when heaven and earth conspired 
against him and the Roman liberty, stealing some 
hour of the night from his rounds to read and 
abridge Polybius, void of all fear. It is fiir little 
souls, that are crushed under the weight of affairs, 
not to know how cleverly to disengage themselves, 
and not to know how to lay them aside, and take 
them up again : 

0 fortes, pejoracjtie passi, 

Mecum sape viri, nunc vino pellile mras. 

Cras ingens iteraiimus cE(pwr.* 

Brave spirits, who with me have felt worse sorrow. 

Drink cares away, we’ll sail again to-morrow. 

Whether it be in -jest or earnest, that the theological 
and Sorbonnical wine, and their feasts, are turned 
into a proverb, I think it but reason, they should 
dine so much more commodiously and pleasantly as 
they have profitably and seriously empWed the 
morning in the exercise of their schools. The con- 


* Hor. lib. i. ode 7, ver, 30. 
2E 2 
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scifenCfe 6f having well roent the hours is the 
jurt ahd savOuty sajwcte of tables. The sages lived sb; 
arid that inimitable emulation for virtue, which 
astonishes Us both in the one and the other Cato, 
that hnriionr of theirs, severe even to importunity, is 
thus gently submitted, and made pliant to the laws 
of the human condition, both of Venus and Bac. 
thus ; and, according to the pileo^ts of tilieir sect, 
that require the perfect wise man should be as expert 
and intelligent in the use of pleasures, as in all other 
duties of life. Cut cor stipat, ei rt saptH palatus.* 
Relaxation Relaxation and affability, methinl^ wonderftiHy 
best become, a great and generous soul, 
ally l»ecotn< Epafninondas did not think, that to dance, sing, 
alfd and be intent upon play witii the boys of his city, 
rous souu. derogated foom the honour of his glorious victories, 
and the peifcct reformation of manners that was in 
him. And amongst so many admirable actions of 
Scipio, the grandfkther, a person woi’thy the opi- 
nion of a heavenly extraction, there is nothing that 
gives him a greater grace than to see him indolaitly 
and chadishly trifling, in gathering and choosing 
shells, and playing at quoits upon the sea-shore with 
LaeliuS : and, if it was fo»l weather, amusing and 
pleasing himself in writing comedies, representing 
tlie meanest and most popular actions of mankind : 
and while his bead was full of that wonderflil enter- 
prise of Hannibal and Africa, visiting the schools in 
Sicily, and being present at the philosophical lec- 
tures, even so as to attract the blind envy of his ene- 
mies at Rome. Nor is there any thing more re- 
markable in Socrates, than that, bid as ne was, he 
found time to learn dancing, and playing upon in- 
struments, and thought it well spent ; nevertheless, 
this very man was seen in extasy standing upon his 
feet a whole day and a night together in fbe pre- 
sence of all the Grecian army, surprised and trans- 


* Cicero de !Fmibus, Boo. et Mai. lib. ii. cap. 9. 
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pol’ted with some profound thought. He was tlie 
first who, among so many valiant men of the army, 
ran to the relief of Alcibiades, overpowered by the 
enemy, screened him with his own body, and disen- 
gaged him from the crowd by absolute force of arms. 
It was he who, in the Delian battle, relieved and 
saved Xenophon, when dismounted from his horse ; 
and who, amongst all the people of Athens, enraged 
as he was at so unworthy a spectacle, first presented 
himself to rescue Theramenes, whom the thirty ty- 
rants were dragging to execution by their guards j 
and desisted not from his bold enterprise, but at the 
remonstrance of Theramenes himself^ though he was 
only followed by two more in all. He has been seen, 
when courted by a beauty, with whom he was deeply 
in love, yet maintain a severe abstinence in time of 
need. He has been seen continually to' go to fhe 
wai*, and with his bare feet to travel upon the ice ; 
to wear the same garb winter and summer ; to sur- 
pass all his companions in bearing hardships, and to 
eat no more at a feast than at his own private din- 
ner. He was known twenty-seven years together to 
endure hunger, poverty, the untractablepess of his 
children, and the scratches of his wife, with the 
same countenance ; and in the end, calumny, ty- 
ranny, imprisonment, fetters, and poison. But was 
that man invited to drink bumpers by any rule of 
civility ? He was also the man of the army to whom 
the advantage of it remained. And he never re- 
fused to play at cobnut, nor to ride the hobby-horse 
with the boys, and it became him well j for all ac- 
tions, says philosophy, equally become, and equally 
honour, a wise man. We have enough wherewith to 
do it, and we ought never to be weary of represent- 
ing the image of this great man in all the patterns 
and forms of perfection. There are very few 
examples of Jife full and pure, and we wrong 
our instruction to propose to ourselves every day, 
such as are weak and imperfect, scarce good 
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for any one service, and such as draw us rather 
back, and that are rather corrupters than con'ectors 
of manners. The people deceive themselves ; a 
man goes much more easily indeed by the ends, 
where the extremity serves for a bound, a stop, and 
a guide, than by the middle way, which is large and 
open, arid more according to art than nature ; but 
much less nobly and commendably. 

What (lib- Magnanimity consists not so much in mounting 
and in proceeding forward, as in knowing how to 
of a boui. govern and circumscribe itself. It takes every thing 
for great, that is enough; and demonstrates itself 
better in moderate than eminent things. There is 
nothing so handsome and lawful, as well and duly to 
act the part of the man ; nor any science so difficult, 
as to know how to live ; and of all our infirmities, it 
is the most savage to despise our being. 

It ought Whoever has a mind to send his soul abroad, when 
natural*"'" the’ body is ill* at ease, to preserve it from the con- 
pieasuroj, tagiou, Ict him do it if he can : but otherwise, on the 
them with^ contrary, let the souls favour and assist the body, 
modcra- and uot Tcfuse to participate of its natural pleasures, 
and with a conjugal complacency ; using however, 
if it be a wise soul, moderation, lest by indiscretion 
they should be confounded with vexation. Intem- 
perance is the best of pleasure, and temperance is 
not its scourge, but rather its seasoning. Eudoxus,* 
who therein established the sovereign good, and his 
corripanions, who set so high a value upon it, tasted 
it in its most charming sweetness by the means of 
temperance, which in them was singular and ex- 
emplary.t 

How wc 1 enjoin my soul to look upon pain and pleasure 
bfhate" with an eye equally ' regulated and stedfast ; Eodem 
wiihre- enUn vitio est effusio animi in Icetitia, quo in dolore 


* As Diog. Laert. affirms in the Life of' Eudoxus (lib. viii. sect' 
88) on the report of Nicmnaclius, the son of Aristotle. 

f Aristotle positively says that Eudoxus was distinguished by his 
i:xtra 9 rdinary temperance. Moral, ad Kicomachum, lib. x. cap. 2. 
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cmtractio :* The overflowing of the heart in both 
mirth, is as bad as the contracting of it in sorrow;” jliiafu"" ''* 
but on the one gaily, and on the other gravely, and. 
as far as it is able; to be as careful to extinguish the 
one, as to extend the other. The judging rightly of 
good, brings along with it the judging "soundly of 
evil. Pain has something not to be avoided in its 
tender beginning, and pleasure has something that 
may be avoided in its excessive end. Plato couples 
them together, t and will have it that it should be 
equally the office of fortitude to fight against pain, 
and against the immoderate and charming blandish- 
ments of pleasure. They are two fountains, from 
which whoever draws, when and as much as he 
needs, whether city, man, or beast, is very happy. 

The first is to be taken pliysically, and upon neces- 
sity more sparingly; the other for thirst, but not to 
drunkenness. Pain, pleasure, love, and hatred,' are 
the first things that a child is sensible of ; if when his 
reason comes they are applied to it, that is virtue. 

I have a dictionary to myself: I sejuander away, my tiip 
time when it is ill and uneasy ; but when it is good, Montaipae 
I will not squander it away. I run it over again, audwfe'!* 
stick to it ; a man must run over the ill, and settle 
upon the good. This ordinary phrase of pastime, 
and passing away the time, represents the custom of 
those wise people, who think they cannot fare better 
than to let life run on and slide away, to pass it over, 
to kill it, and, as much as they can, to take no notice 
of it, and to steal from it, as a thing of a trouble- 
some and contemptible quality. But 1 know it to be 
another kind of thing, and find it both valuable and 
commodious, even in its latest decay, wherein I now 
enjoy it : and nature has delivered it into piir hands, 
in such and so favourable circumstances, that we need 
only thank ourselves if it be troublesome to us, or 

* Cic. Tusc. fib. iv. cap. 31. 

f In his Dialogue of the Laws, lib. i. p. 636* 
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slide tmprofitable away. vfita mgrata ■esty tre» 

pida <69^9 t 0 ta in futurum Jertur :* “ The life of a 
** fool is uneasy, titnorous, and wholly bent upon 
futurity.” Nevertheless, I compose myself to 
lose muie witlKHit regret, but yet as a thii^ that 
is perjslnd)le 'by its 'Condition, not that it is trou- 
blesome <m: uneasy to me. Neither does it properly 
wdH become aiw to wdicome death, excepting such 
as are fond or life. There is good husbandry in 
enjoying it. I enjoy it double to whm: others do ; 
fesr the measure of the fruition depends more or less 
-upon our application of it. Now, especially^ tliat 1 
perceive mine to be so short in time, I am inclined to 
extend it in weight : I will stop the quickness of its 
flight, t by the suddenness of my grasping it : and by 
4be vigour of using it, make myself amends for the 
haste in which it runs away. By how much the pos- 
sessimsi of life is more short, 1 must take the deeper 
and the fuller hold of it. Others are sensible of the 
sweetness of contentment, and of prosperity i I feel 
it too, ^ well as they, but nol^ as it slides and passes 
by ; for a man ought to studyi taste, and ruminate 
upon it, to render due thanks for it to him that grants 
it to us. They enjoy the other pleasures as they do 
that of sleep, without knowing them ; and to tlie 
end, that even sleep itself should not so stupidly pass 
me unnoticed, I have formerly caused myself to be 
disturbed in it, to the end that I might take a view 
of it. 1 ponder with mys^ upon contmitment ; 1 

* 15 . 

f T1 |m perhaps furnishipd the hint for merry French 

catcbi vh?. 

Plus inconstant que L’Onde et la Niiage, 
l»e Temps s^enfuit : pourquew le r^ette r ? 

Malgr^ k pente volage 
Quc^Poblige a noi^ <]pitter» 

En faire I’usage e’est i’arrdter ; 

Goutons mille douceurs: 

£t si la vie est un passage, 

8ur ce passage m. moim peitioas des fleurs. 
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do not Bkim over but sound it, snd bend my reft> 
son, now grown perverse and (b'^usted, to recover 
it. Do 1 find myself in any calm situation ? Is 
there any pleasure that tickles me ? I do not suder 
it to cheat my senses. I associate my soul to it, not 
to be absorbed in it, but to take delight in it j not to 
lose itself, but to find itself in it ; and I employ it on 
its part to view itself in this prosperous estate, to 
we%h, esteem, and amplify its happiness. It com- 
putes how much it stands indebted to Almighty 
God, that its conscience and other intestine passions 
are at rest, that the body is in its natural disposition, 
orderly and competently enjoying the delicate and 
flattering functions, by which he is graciously pleased 
to recompense the suTOrings wherewith his justice in 
its turn scourges us. HoW great a benefit is it to 
man to have his soul so seated, that which wwy so- 
ever she turns her eye, the heaven is calm about her? 
No desire, no fear or doubt, that troubles its aspect, 
nor any difficulty past, present, or to come, which 
his imagination maj^inot pass over, without offence. 
This consideration derives great lustre from the 
comparison of different conditions ; and therefore it 
is, that I propose to myself in a thousand faces, 
those whom fortune, or their own error, torments 
and carries away ; and moreover those who, more 
like to me, «o n^igently and carelessly receive their 
good fortune. They are men who pass away their 
time indeed, they run over the present, and that 
which they possess, to give themselves up to hope, 
and to the shadows and vain images which fancy 
places before them, 

Mor^ miaks Foma est volltare Jigitras^ 

Aut ^lUB sopttos ddudunt somnia seiisus*^ 

Such forms they say as dead men’s spirits have, 

Or which in dreams our drowsy sense deceive. 


♦ i£neid. lib, x# ven 641. 
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and which hasten and prolong their flighty according 
as they, are pursued. The fruit and aim of their 
pursuit is to pursue. ; as Alexander said, that the end 
0(f his labour was . to labour : 

JVil actum credens cum quid superesset agendum* 
Thinking nought done, if ought was left to do. 

.For my part therefore 1 love life, and cultivate it, 
such as it has pleased God to bestow upon us ; I do 
not offer to wish it had no necessity of eating and 
drinking ; and I would think my offence as inex- 
ctisable, to wish it had been double to what it is. 
Sapiens diviiiarum naturalium quasitor acerrimus : + 
“ A wise man hunts sharply after natural riches.’’ 
Nor that we should support ourselves by putting 
.only a little of that drug into our mouths by which 
Epimenides took away his appetite, and kept himself' 
alive; nor that a man should stupidly produce 
children with his fingers or heels, but rather, with 
reverence I speak it, that he might voluptuously 
produce them with his fingers^nd heels ; nor that 
the body should be without desire, and void of 
delight. These are ungrateful and wicked com- 
plaints. I accept kindly and gratefully what nature 
has done for me, am well pleased with it, and proud 
of it. A man does wrong to the great and Al- 
mighty Giver of all things, to refuse, disannul, or 
. disfigure his gift ; he has made every thing well. 
Omnia qua secundum naturam sunt estimatione digna 
sunt :% “ All things that are according to nature are 
“ worthy of esteem.” 

Of philosophical opinions, I more willingly em- 
. brace those that aie most solid, that is to say, the 
most humane, , and most our own : my discourses 

* Lucan* lib. ii. ver. 657. The poet speaks here of Ccesar, who 
was altogether as active and indefatigable as Alexander. 

t Seneca, epist. 119. 

Cicero de Finib. lib. iii. c. 6'. We find the sense here to be tho:^ 
same, though not the very words as quoted by Montaigne. 
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are suitable to my manners, low and humble ; philo- 
sophy brings forth a child to my liking, when it puts 
itself upon its ergo’s, to prove that it is a savage al- 
liance to match divine with earthly^ rational with irra- 
tional, severe with indulgent, and tlie, honest with dis- 
honest ; that pleasure is a brutish quality, unworthy to 
be tasted by a wise man ; that the sole pleasure which 
he extracts from the enjoyment oi' a fair young wife^ 
is the pleasure of his conscience to perform aii 
action according to order ; as to put on his boots 
for a profitable journey. Oh, that his followers 
had no more right, nor nerves, nor juice, in get- 
ting their wives’ maidenheads, than there is in his 
lectures. ► 

This is not what Socrates says, who is both Ids Corporeal 
master and ours. He values, as he ought, bodily ha™(r' 
pleasure; but he prefers that of the mind, as having.'"!’’ "’""s'' 
more force, constancy, facility, variety, and dignity. r,.rio' t» 
This according to him goes by no means alone, 
not so fantastic, but only it goes first. Temperance"”" ' 
in him is the mq^eratrix, not the adversary, of 
pleasures. Nature is a gentle guide, but not more 
gentle, than prudent and just. Intrandum est in 
rerum naturam, el pemliis quid ea postulet, peroiden- 
dum :* “A man must search into the nature of 
“ things, and examine thoroughly what she re- 
“ quires.” 1 every where search for the print of 
her foot, but we have confounded it with artificial 
traces. That sovereign Academic and Peripatetic 
good, which is to live according to nature, becomes 
by this means hard to limit and explain ; and that of 
the Stoics, bordering upon it, which is to consent to 
nature. Is it not an error to esteem any action less 
worthy, because they are necessary ? Yet they shall 
not beat it out of my head, that it is not a suitable 
marriage of pleasure with necessity, to which, says 
an ancient, the gods always consent. To what end 


* Cic. de F.n. lib. v. cap. f(>» 
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do we dismember by divoarce» a ikbric connected by 
so mutual and fraternal a correspondence ; let us» on 
the contrary, renew it by mutual offices, let the mind 
rouse and quicken the dulness of the body, and the 
body stop and dk the levity of the soul. Qui velut 
summum bmwniy laudat anima naturaniy et tmK^uam 
malunii tiaturam carnis accusat, profecto et animam 
carnaliter appetit, et camem carnaliter Jugit^ guo-^ 
niam id vanitate sentit human&t non veritate diw^j^ 
** He who commends the nature of the soul iMppe 
“ supreme good, and accuses the nature of 
“ as evil, does certainly both carnally affecjt,it^ sDul, 
** and carnally flies the flesh, because he i^l^Klsessed 
by such belief through human vanity! and not by 
** divine truth.” In this present that God has 
made us, there is nothing unworthy our care ; we 
are strictly accountable for it. And it is no slight 
commission to man, to conduct man according to his 
condition. It is express, simple, and the principal 
of all ; and the Creator has seriously and severely 
enjoined it. Authority has alon^ the power to work 
upon common understandings, and is of more weight 
in a foreign language, and therefore let us again 
charge with it in this place. Stultitice proprium 
^uis non diserit, igtiav^, et contumaciter faeert qu<K 
jftcitnda sunt ; et olid corpus impellercy alid animuniy 
distrahique inter diversissimos motus ft “ Who will 
“ not say, that it is the property of folly, slothfully 
** and. contumaciously to perform what is to be 
** done, and to bend the body one way, and the 
** mind another, so as to be distracted between the 
most diflferent motions?” Which to make ap- 
parent, let any one some day tell you M^bat whimwes 
and imaginations he puts into his own pate/ and 
upon the account of which he diverted his thoughts 

* Aug* de Civitate Dei, lib» xiV. cap* 5, where he has a view 
properly to the Manichees, who held the flesh and the body to be 
the production of the evil principle^^ 

f Seneca, epist* 74. ^ 
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from a good meal, and complained of the time he 
spends in eating : you will find there is nothing so 
insipid in all the dishes at your table, as this fine 
talk of his (for generally we had better sleep than 
wake to the purpose we do) : and thiat his discourses 
and notions are not so good as your fricassee. 
Thdugh they were the raptures of Archimedes him- 
sel:^ what were they worth ? I do not here speak of, 
nor mix with the rabble of us ordinary men, and the 
vanity of the thoughts and desires that divert us, 
those venerable souls, elevated by the ardour of de- 
votion and religion, to a constant, and conscientious 
meditation of divine things, who, by a lively endea- 
vour, and vdhement hope, having a foretaste of the 
eternal nourishment, the final aim, and the last stop 
of Christian desires, the sole, constant, and incor- 
ruptible pleasure, disdain all regard to our beggarly, 
frothy, and ambiguous conveniences, and easify re- 
sign to the body the care and use of sensual and 
temporal food. It is a privileged study. I have 
ever amongst us observed supercelestial opinions, 
and subterranean manners to be of singular ac- 
cord. 

.i^Esop, that great man, saw his master piss as hcThefoiiy 
walked : “ What,” said he, “ must we dung too as”^*'“‘,„ 
“ we run?” Let us manage our time as well as we“'P'''*“* “* 
can, there will yet remain a great deal that will be^hathel*. 
idle, and ill employed. The mind has not other 
hours enough by its choice, wherein to do its busi- 
ness, without disassociating itself from the body, m 
that little space it requires for its necessity. They 
aim to put thmwelves out of themselves, and to 
escape from bdng men. What folly in this! In- 
stead of transforming themselves into angels, they 
transform themselves into beasts; and instead of 
elevating themselves they sink. These transcendent 
humours affright me, like places that are high and 
inaccessible : and nothing is hard for me to digest 
in the life of Socrates but his ecstasies and com- 
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munication with demons. Nothing is so human in 
Plato as that for which they say he was called divine. 
And of our sciences, those seem to be the most ter- 
restrial and low that are highest mounted. I find 
nothing so humble and mortal in the life of Alexan- 
der as his fencies about his immortalisation. Phi- 
lotas pleasantly jeered him in his answer. He con- 
gratulated him by letter upon the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon’s having placed him amongst the gods ; 
“ For thy sake I am glad of it,” said he, “ but the 
“ men are to be pitied,” who are to live with a man, 
and to obey him, who exceeds and is not con- 
tented with the measure of a man. Diis te inworem 
quod geris, imperas :* “ Because thou earnest thyself 
“ lower than the gods, thou dost command men.” 
I’lic pretty inscription wherewith the Athenians 
honoured the entry of Pompey into their city is 
conformable to my sense : 

D'autant es tu dim, comme 

Tu lerecognois h(mme,\ 

So much thou hast of deity 

As thou dost own of man in thee. 

It is absolute, and as it were, a divine perfection, for 
a man to know how to enjoy his being, as he ought. 
We seek other conditions, by reason we do not un- 
derstand the use of our own ; and go out of ourselves, 
for want of knowing what we do. It is to much 
purpose to go upon stilts ; for when upon stilts, we 
must yet walk with our legs ; and wheh seated upon 
the most elevated throne in the world, we are but 
seated upon our breach. The fairest lives, in my 
opinion, are those which regularly accommodate 
themselves to the common and human model ; yet 
without miracle, and. without extravagance : but old 
age stands a little in need of more tender treat- 


* Hor. lib. ill. ode 6, ver, 5. 
f In the Life of Pompey, by Plutarch, chap. 7* 
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ment. Let us recommend it to God, the protector 
of health and wisdom ; but yet let it be gay and so- 
ciable : 


Frid par alls et valido mihi 
Latoe dones^ et precor Integra 
Cvm mentey nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cytkara carentem,'*' 

Grant’this Apollo, and I ask no more, 

A mind to use my present store 
With health and life, but not so long 
As brings contempt, and cramps my song* 

* Horace, lib- i. ode 31, ver. 17, &c- 
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Containing Six I^etters from Montaigne, which never appeared 
before in any Kdition of his Essays, nor any where else, except 
in a small Collection, now extremely scarce, which Montaigne 
published with the Royal Privilege at Paris, a. d- 1571. 


LETTER I. 

An Introduction of Boetia*s Translation of Xeno~ 
phon*s Tract, entitled Kconomy ; To Monsieur 
de Lansac, Knight of the King's Order, a Mem- 
ber of his Privy Council, Superintendant of his 
Pin^nces, and Captain of the Hundred Gentlemen 
of his Household, 

Srn, 

I SEND you Xenophon’s Economy, translated 
into French by the late Monsieur de ,_4a Boetia, a 
present which I thought very proper fbr you, not 
only fbr its coming in the first place, as you know', 
from the hand of a person of distinction, a very 
great man both in w'ar and peace ; but for having 
taken its second form from that person, whom I am 
certain you both loved and esteemed as long as he 
lived. This treatise will be a constant inducement 
to the continuance of your favourable opinion and 
good-will' to his name and memory. And I will be 
bold to say that you need not fear the making any 
addition to your regard for him, since, as you took a 
VOL. III. 2 F 
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liking' to him only from thp public testimonies of his 
cliaracter, it is incumbent bn me to assure you that 
he had so many degrees of ability beyond common 
fkme, that you are very far from knowing him 
thorouglily. He did me the honour, which 1 rank 
with the greatest blessings of my fortune, to form so 
strict and close a connection of friend^ip with me, 
that unless my sight at any time failed me, there 
was not a bias, motive, or spring in bis soul, which 
I could not discern and judge of. But without of- 
fence to the truth, he was, take him altogether, so 
wonderful a man, that lest my word should not be 
taken for any thing if I once transgress the bounds 
of probability, I am forced’ in speaking of him to 
constrain and contract myself short of the extent of 
what I know of him. And for this time, sfr, I shall 
barely content myself with entreating you, for the 
honoi:r and veneration which you owe to the trutli, 
to believe and tdsti^ that oiur Guyenne never saw his 
fellow amopgst the gentlemen oi his robe. In 
hopes, therefore, that you render him that which is 
most justly due to him, and with a view to keep liim 
^esh in your memory, I present you this book, 
which at the same time will satisfy you on my part, 
that had not my insufficiency laid me undin: an ex- 
press prohibition to do it, I wcmld have been as 
ready to present yoii with something of my own, as 
an ' acknowledgment of the obligations which I am 
tinder to you, and of that favour and friendship 
which you have for a long time shown to our family. 
But, sir, for want of better coin I offer you in pay- 
ment the sincerest’ tender of my humble service. 

Sir, I beg God to protect you, and am 
your obedient servant, 

Michael de Montaicxe. 
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LETTER 11. 

An Introduction oj" Boetia*s Tramlatioii of Ph(- 
f arch's Rules of Marriage. A Monsieur Mon^ 
sicuirde Mesmes^ Lord de Roissy et de Malrassizcy 
a Member of the King's Prvoy Council. 

Sib, 

It is one of the most remarkable follies which men 
are guilty of, to exert the whole force of their un- 
derstanmng to give a shock and an overthrow to 
opinions, that are commonly received, and such too 
as yield us satisfaction and content. For whereas 
every thing under heaven employs the means and 
instruments with which nature has furnished it, for 
the ornament and convehiency of its being, these 
men, that they may seem to be of a more gay and 
sprightly disposition, not capable of admitting and 
entertaining any thing but what has been a thousand 
times touched and poised in the nicest balance of 
reason, shake their minds out of a calm and easy 
situation for the sake of possessing them, after a 
long inquiry, witli doubt, uneasiness, and fluctua- 
tion. It is not without reason that childhood and 
simplicity have been so much recommended by 
truth itself. For my part, I had rather be more at 
my ease, with less ability ; more contented, with 
less understanding. Therefore, sir, though the men 
of most refined parts laugh at our concern for 
what may pass in the world after we are departed 
from it, as if the soul when lodged elsewhere had no 
longer any feeling for things belbw, yet I think it is 
a great comfort, with respect to the frailty and short 
space of this life, to think that it is capable of being 
Strengthened and prolonged by fame and reputa- 
tion; and I most heartily give into so pleasant and, 
favourable an opinion, whi^ is innate in us, without 
a curious inquiry into the how or the wherefore. 
From hence it is, that' as I loved no mortal so well 

Spa 
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as M. de la Boetia, the greatest man of this age in 
tny opinion, I would think it a gross &ilure of my 
duty if I wittingly sufiercd a character so fragrant 
aM so yrorthy of recommendation as his to i^nish 
and slip out of my remembrance, and if I did not 
upon that score attempt to revive and raise him 
again td‘ life. I believe that he is sensible of it in 
some*"mcasure, and that these efforts of mine affect 
and please him. In truth, he still lodges in my, 
breast so entire and so lively that I cannot think him 
so deeply under ground, nor so totally removed from 
our correspondence. Now, sir, because every fresh 
discovery wliich I make of his person and character 
is as multiplication of this second life of his, 
and because his name is ennobled and honoured 


from the place that receives it, it is incumbent on 
me not -only to cause it to be prt^gated to the ut- 
most of my power, but also to recommend it to the 
care of persons of honour and virtue, in the num- 
ber whereof you have so high a station, that in order 
to afford you an opportunity of receiving this new 
guest, and gi^ ing him a good welcome, 1 chose to 
present you with this small work, not for any service 
that you may rcM from it, being very sure that you 
have no need of an interpreter, to converse with 
Hutarch and his companions } but it is possible that 
Madame de Ko:ssy, when she sees the decorum in 
her household, and your good harmony represented 
to the life, will be well pleased to ffnd her natural 


disposition, not only to have attained to, but even to 
have surmounted what the wisest philosophers have 
been able to conceive of the duty and laws of mar- 
riage. And in all «ases, 1 shall ever esteem it an 
honour if it lies in my^W^r, to do any thing that 
may give you or yours » pleasure j such is my ob- 
ligatfon to seiwe you. 

^ Sir, I pray God to give you a life long and happy, 
l^eing 

iTour humble servant, 

Michael de Montaigne. 
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LETTER III. 

Printed before Boetia's Translation of Plutarch*s 
Letter of Consolation to his Wife, and inscribed 
by Montaigne, 

To Mademoiselle dc Montaigne, my Wife. 

You know, wife, very well, that, according to the 
fashion of the fine gentlemen now-a-days, you are 
not to expect to be still courted and caressed. For 
they say, that a man of parts may indeed take a wo- 
man, but that he is a fool if he maiTy her. Let 
them saj as they list ; for my own part, I keep to 
the plain j&shion of old age, of which I now arid 
then wear the beard. And in truth novelty is so 
expensive even now to this poor state ("and yet I 
know not whether it may not still rise hi^ier), that 
in all cases and places I wash my hands of it. Let 
you and I, wife, live after the old French way. You 
may remember how that dear brother and insepara- 
ble companion of mine, M. de la Boetia, did on his 
death bed give me his papers and books, which were 
afterwards my most favourite furniture. I neithp 
desire nor deserve that they should be applied solely 
to my own use. For this reason*! have resolved to 
give some of them to my friends* And, because I 
think I have none more intimate than yourself, 1 
send you his French translation of Plutarch’s Letter 
of Consolation to his Wife, being very sorry, that 
fortune has rendered this so suitable a present for 
you, and that though you have had no child but 
one daughter, after long expectation, when we had 
been married four years, you were forced to part 
with her in the second year M her age. But I leave 
it to Plutarch to console you, and to admonish you 
of your duty in this case, desiring that you would 
for my sake give him credit ; for he will discover tn^ 
intentions to you, and what may be urged upon this 
head, much l?etter than I can. To conclude, wife. 
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I earnestly recommend myself to your favour, and 
pray Godlo preserve you. I am 

Your good husband, 

septrio,'’l57o. Michael de Montaigne. 


LETTER IV. 

Printed before some Latin Verses of Stephen de la 

Boetia. 

To Monseigneur y Monsieur de I’JJospitalf Chancellor 

of France. 

Monseigneuk, 

I HAVE a notion that such gentlemen as you, to 
whom fortune 'and the reason of things have com- 
mitted the administration of the pubhc affairs, are 
not more curious in an inquiry, than how you may 
attain to the knowledge of the men in your offices ; 
for there is scarce any community so barren, but it 
h|as men cnoiigh in it for the commodious discharge 
of all its functions, provided its department and ju- 
risdiction can be jpstly laid out. And when that 
point is once gained, there would be nothing re- 
liiaining to hinder the perfect composition of a state. 
Now the more desirable this is, the more difficult it 
is j forasmuch as neither your eyes can sec so far as 
to try and choose in so great and so diffuse a mul- 
titude, nor can they penetrate to the bottom of men’s 
hearts to discover their intentions and their con- 
sciences, the chief articles to be considered ; so that 
there was never yet an^ establishment ever so good, 
in which we have hot often observed the mistake of 
j^uch allotment and election. And in those, where 
[tghorance and m^ce, dissimulation, bribery, in- 
trigues, and violenice carry the point, if any election 
is made meritoriously, it is undoubtedly to be 
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ascribed to fortune, which , by the inconstancy of its 
various turns happened this one tinie to fhll into the 
train of reason. This consideration, sir, has often 
been my comfort, knowing M. Stephen do la Bpetia, 
one of the most pi’oper and necessary men for the 
chief offices in France, to have lived all his day? un- 
employed and neglected by. his own fire-side, tb the 
great damage of the commonweal ; for as to his own 
part I must tell you, sir, that he so abounded in 
those possessions and treasures which defy fortune, 
that never was any man more satisfied or more con- 
tented. I know indeed that he was advanced , to 
those dignities of his neighbourhood, which are 
reckoned great ; and I know moreover that never 
was any man better qualified for them, and that at 
thirty-two years of age, when he *^died, he had ac- 
quired greater reputation in that class than any of 
his predecessors. But surely it is unre^onable to 
let a man who would make a good officer, remain a 
common soldier, and to employ those in mean of- 
fices who would act well in the chief. The truth is, 
that his abilities were not employed to the best ad- 
vantage, nor suffieiently exerted ; so that over and 
above his office, he. had a surplus of great tstlents that 
were idle and unpi'ofitable, which might have been 
of service to the public afiairs, and an honour to 
himself. But, sir, since he was so backward to push 
jiimself into the grande mondc, it not being the lot 
of virtue and ambition to lodge in one breast ; and 
as he lived in times so stupid or so full of envy, that 
he could not possibly have any assistance from another*8 
testimony oAira, 1 long prodigiously that at least his 
memory, which alone must now and ever lay claim to 
the offices of our friendship, may receive the reward 
of his merit, and that it ma^ have a place in the re- 
commendation of persons of honour and virtue. 
Ifor this reason, sir, I was desirous of bringing him 
to light, and presenting him to you by these few 
tin verses that he has left behind him. Quite con- 
trary to the mason who exhibits the gayest part of 
12 
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his edifice towards the street, and to the mercer 
who makes a show and parade of the richest sample 
of ht& goods', the things most to be prized in my 
friend, the very juice and marrow of his merit, went 
away with him, and we have liothing left of him but 
the bark and the leaves. The man who is capable 
of dfspla^g the well regulated sallies of Ms imagi- 
nation, his piety, his virtue, his justice, the vivacity 
of his temper, the weight and solidity of his judgr 
ment, ' the sublimity of his conceptions, so far ex- 
alted above those of the vulgar, his learning, the 
l^it^efulness that usually accompltnied -all his actions, 
tpEfe lender love which he had for his wretched coun- 
try, and his mortal and avowed aversion to every 
vice, but especially to that base traffic which is 
screened under '“the honourable name of justice, 
would certainly kindle a singular aftection for him 
in the bteast of all good men, mixed with a wonder- 
ful regret fbr the loss of him. But, sir, this is so far 
out of my power, that he never had a thought of 
living any evidence to posterity of the fruit of his 
studies, and nothing remains thereof but what he 
wrote now and then to pass away the time. Be this 
as it willf I liMreat you, sir, to receive him with a 
gOod countenance ; and as we often judge of the 
greater by tJie less, and as the very pastimes of 
great men give m honourable idea to the clear 
sightedi- of the source from which they spring, I 
'hope you will by this work of his rise to the know- 
ledge of himselri and by consequence love and em- 
brace his name and memory. In so doing, sir, you 
will but render an equivalent to the very settled 
opinion which he had of your virtue, and also ac- 
complish what he exceedingly longed for whilst he 
lived. For there was not a man in the world, in 
whose acquaintance and ffendship he thought him- 
self more h^py than in yours. But if any one takes 
ill that I make so bold with other people’s con- 
cerns, I must tell him, that never was any thing 
^orc ^^ctly written or delivered in the school? of 
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the philosophers, concerning the prerogatives and 
duties of sacred friendship than what was the prac* 
tiee between this personage and me. * For the rest, 
sir, this trivial present^ like killing two birds with 
one stone, will serve, if you please, to show you the 
honour and veneration in which I hold ydur abilities, 
and singular inherent qualities; furas^to Shch as 
are external and fortuitous, it is not my fancy to 
bring them into the accompt. 

Sir, I pray God to grant you very happy long life. 

your obedient humble servant/ 
Ai^i Michael de MontX^^Kb, 


J.ETTER V. 

Or rather an extract of a letter^ which Monsieur 
the Counsellor de MontaignCy wrote to his father 
Monseigneur de Montaigne, containing some partis 
eulars which he observed, tf the sickness and death 
of the late M. de la Boetia. 

As to his last words, if a good account of them is to 
be expected from any hand, it is undoubtedly from 
mine ; not only because all the time of his sicknew, 
he was not so fond of conversing with any body as 
with me, but also because, such was the singular and 
brotherly love we bore to one another, that I had a 
most certain knowledge of his designs, opinions, and 
temper, all his life-time, as much no doubt as it was 
possible for any one msai to know of another, and 
because I knew theni,-|pl»e sublime, virtuous, de- 
terminate, and withal wonderful : I foresaw, that if 
his distemper would give him strength to expr^s 
himself, nothing would come from, his lips but what 
was great and very worthy of imitation j , therefore 
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I gave the utmost attention to it. It is true, Mon* 
seigneim, that as my memory is very short, and njore- 
over.^b^rtlderod by the trouble of my mind for sb 
heavy and important a loss, it is impossible but I 
may have for^t many things which I could wish 
were knowrf'; but as for those which I recollect, I will 
send you drtim with the strictest regard to truth that 
is possible. For in order to represent, him thus 
cruelly stopped in his. worthy progress ; to show 
you his invincible courage in a body broke down 
and/ demolished by the furious efforts of pain and 
de^^ would, I confess, require a much better style 
thi^n mine, because, though when he talked of grave 
aqd important subjects he mentioned them in such a 
manner that it was difficult to write them down so 
well, yet it seemed at this time as if there was an 
emulation between his thoughts and his words which 
should do him the last service. For sure I am 
that I never observed him to have so many and 
such fine imaginations, and those uttered with so 
much eloquence, as his were all the time of bis 
illness. Presuming, Monseigneur, that you would 
not mislike it, I have chose to bring into my . narra- 
tive his most trivial and common topics, which hav- 
ing been delivered by him at that time, and in the 
height of so great an affliction, are a singular evi- 
dence of a mind quite at ease, tranquil, and secure. 

On Monday the 9th of August, 1563, after I was 
come home from the Palais, I sent to invite him to 
dine with me. He returned me for answer, with 
thanks, that he was a little out of order, and that I 
should do him a pleasure if I would but spend an 
hour with him before he set out for Medor. Soon 
after I had dined I waited on him. He was lain 
down on the bed with his clothes on, and I foupd his 
countenance strange^ altered. He told me that he 
had a looseness onniib, attended with the gripes, ever 
since the day before when he played with M. d^Es- 
cars, and wore only a doublet under a silk garment ; 
mid that often when he caught a cold it was attended 
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with such fits. I thought it proper that he sliould 
iimi^rtake the journey he had intended, but advised 
him to go no tarther that evening titan ^o Germig- 
nan, which is but two jeagues out of town. I did 
this the rather, because the place where he Jay was 
close to some houses that were iiifec^^ with tho 
plague, of which he was somewhat afr4||U,( since he 
returned from Perigord and the Agenois, where 
it raged in all parts ; besides I had formerly myself 
found benefit in such a distemper as his was^ by rid- 
ing on horseback. Accordingly he set out, acconi- 
panied by his wife and his uncle M. de Bouillpnap. 

Early the next morning, behold, one of his domes- 
tics came to me from Mademoiselle de la Boctia, to 
acquaint me that he had been seized that night with 
a violent dysentery j she sent for a doctor and 
apothecary, and desired me to come to him, which 
after dinner I did. 

He was oveijoyed to see me, and when I was tak- 
ing my leave of him in order to return home, with a 
promise to visit him again next day, he desired me, 
with more affection and importunity than ever he 
liad begged any thing in his life, to be with him as 
much as possible ; this touched me a little to the 
quick. Yet I was actually going away when Made- 
moiselle de la Boetia, who had already a foreboding 
of I know not what calamity, entreated me, with 
tears in her eyes, that 1 would not stir from him that 
night. Accordingly she prevailed on me to stay^ at 
which he was very much cheered. Next day I re- 
turned home, and on Thursday I went to see him 
again. His distemper tvas worse, and his flux of 
blood, with the gripings, which weakened him very 
much, increased every^hour. 

On the Friday I saw him again, and on Saturday 
I found him very low-spirited ; he then told me that 
his distemper was of the contagious kind, and more- 
over^ that it was disagreeable and choleric ; that he 
very well knew my temper, and desired me to visit 
him but now And then, yet as often as I could. Af- 
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ter tliis I did not leave him. Till the following 
Sunday Jbe had said nothing to me of what he thought 
of hfs and we discoursed only about the par- 

ticular circumstances of his malady, and what the 
ancient'^.phyi^cians said of it. We had very little 
talk about^^public aflairs, which 1 found, from the 
very first he had an aversion to. But on the 
Sunday he fainted away : and as he came to himself, 
he said that all things appe^ed to him in a confusion, 
• HTid tliat he had seen nothing but a thick cloud and 
an ordure mist, in which every thing was confound - 
edihnd disordered ; but that nevertheless all this fit 
had given him no displeasure. Death, said I then 
to him, has nothing worse than this : nay, nothing, 
replied he, so bad. 

Having had no manner of sleep since the first at- 
tack of his distemper, and growing still worse, not- 
withstanding all remedies, so that certain draughts 
were now taken by him which are never ordered but 
in cases of the last extremity, he began from this 
time to despair altogether of his recovery, and com- 
municated his thoughts to me. That same day, be- 
cause he was in good temper, 1 said to him» tliat 
considering the extraordinary affection which I bore 
to liim, it would ill become me if I did not take 
care, that as all his actions in health had been very 
prudent and well weighed, he should continue to 
act widi the same prudence in his sickness ; and 
that if it were God’s will that he should be worse, I 
should be very sorry that for want of advice he 
should leave any of his domestic affairs unsettled, 
not only by reason of the damage which his relations 
might suffer by it, but for the sake of his reputa- 
tion ; which piece of advice he took very kindly at 
my hands j and after having solved some difficulties 
which kept him in f $spense, he desired me to call 
his uncle and his wtfo singly to him, that he might 
- give them to undefistand, what be had resolved on 
a^ to his will. 1 kdd him that woidd cast them 
down. No, no, said he, I will comfort them, and 
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give them much better hopes of my recovery than 
I entertain myself. And then he asked me whe- 
ther the ^inti^-fits which he had, did not a little 
surprise us. That is rtf no moment, said I to him, 
these are fits which are common tasucl%^ distempers. 
True, brother, replied he, it is of no ji^ificance, 
though whs^ you are most afraid of smrald be the 
consequence. To you alone, said I, it would be a 
happy turn, but the hurt would be to me, who should 
thereby lose the company of so great, so wise,^ and 
sure a friend, whose equal I am certain I should 
never find. It is very possible, he added, that you 
never may ; and I assure you, that what makes me 
somewhat solicitous foi^Jmy recovery, and not to 
hasten to that passage to which I am gone already 
half way, is the consideration of the Toss you will 
sustain, as well as that poor man and poor woman 
there’ (alluding to his uncle and his wife) whom I 
love entirely, and who, I am sure, will have much 
difficulty to bear the loss of me ; which indeed will 
be a very great one, both to them and you. I am also 
concerned for the regret it will be received with by 
many people, who liave hitherto had a love and 
value for me, and whose conversation verily, if 1 
could help it, I own I should be glad not to lose^as 
yet. And if I go off the stage of this world, I en- 
treat you, brother, as you know them, to give them 
a testimony of the friendship I retain for them, to 
the last breath of my life ; and moreover, brother, I 
was not born perhaps to so little purpose, but I have 
had it in my power to serve the common cause. 
But be this as it will, I am ready to depart when it 
shall please God, being very sure that I shall enjoy 
the ease you have foretold to me. And as to you, 
my friend, I know you to be so wise, how much 
soever it afiects you, that you will nevertheless con- 
form patiently and willingly to whatever it shall 
please bis divine Majesty to order concerning me ; 
abd I beseech you to take care that the mourning 
foe my departure may not drive that good man and 
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good woman out of the pale of their reason. He 
th^ asked me how they behaved already : I told 
him- vei^ "well, considering the importance of the 
case. I suppose so, said he, flow that they have still 
some hopes but4ihould I once deprive them of any 
hopes, ypi^^U be much perplexed to keep them in 
temper, .'lirpursuance of this regard for them, he 
always concealed from them the certain persuasion 
he had .of his death, as long he lived, and ear- 
nestly begged me to behave in the same manner. 
Whfsn he saw them near hun, he affected to look 
brisk and gay, and fed them with flattering hopes. 

I now left him to go and call them. They com- 
posed their countenances th® best they could for a 
while ; and after we were seated round his bed, we 
•four being all alone, he spoke as follows with a set- 
tled countenance, as it were quite gay : “ My uncle 
and my wife, I assure you upon biy credit, that 
** no fresh attack of my distemper, or misapprehen- 
“ sion that I have of my recovery, has put it into my 
head to call you, in order to apprise you of my 
intention ; for, God be praised, I am veiy well, 
and full of hopes; but having long been convinced, 
both by experience and study, of the little secu- 
fity that is to be placed in tne instability and in- 
constancy of human affairs, and even of the un- 
certainty of that life whereof ive are so fond, 
whidb is nevertheless but smoke and a mere no- 
thing; and considering also, that because I am 
sick, I am so much the nearer advanced to the 
“ danger of death, I am resfdved to put my domes- 
“ tic affairs in order before I die, after having first 
“ taken your advice.” And then addressing his 
discourse to his uncle : My good uncle,’* said he, 

“ were I at this hour to give you an account of the 
** peat obligations! I have to , you, I should not 
** know where to end. It is enough for me that hi- 
** thetlD, wheresoever I have been, and with whotn- 
aoever I have talked, I have always saklXftikat 
}|diatever a wise, good,, and most bountrftil father 
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“ could do for his son, all this have you done for 
“ me ; both for the care that was necessary to ^vc 
“ me good learning, and when you were pleased to 
“ push me into public employments; so that the 
“ whole coiuse of my life has been full of great 
and praise-worthy offices of your fr^ndship to- 
“ wards me : in short, whatever I hiv6, I hold 
“ from you, and acknowledge that 1 am obliged for 
“ to you, who have been to me a father indeed ; so 
“ that as the son of the family, 1 have no power to 
“ dispose of any thing, unless you are pleased; to 
“ give me leave.** He then was silent> and staid 
till sighs and sobs gave his uncle leisure to answer 
him, that whatever he thought fit would be always 
very acceptable to him. Having purposed at the 
same time to make him his heir, he desired him to 
accept of his estate. 

And then turning his discourse to lus wife, “ My 
“ likeness,” said he (for so he often called her oti 
account of some ancient relation between them), 
“ as I have been joined to you by the, sacred tie of 
marriage, which is one of the most respectable and 
inviolable obligations which God has laid upon us 
“ here below for keeping up human society, I have 
“ loved, cherished, and esteemed you as far as I 
“ was able; and am fully assured that you have rc- 
“ turned me a reciprocal affection, which I cannot 
“ sufficiently acknowledge. I desire you to take 
that share of my goods which I give you, and 
“ to content yourself therewith, though I know 
“ indeed that it is very little, compared with your 
deserts.” 

After this, addressing himself to me, “ My bro- 
** ther,” said he, “ whom I love so dearly, and 
“ whom I have chosen out of such a multitude, in 
“ order to renew that virtuous and sincere friend- 
ship with you, the exercise of which has by the 
“ vices of the age been so long unknown to USi, that 
“ there are only some old tra,ces left of it in the me- 
mory of antiquity, I beseech you as h tokCn of 
“ my affection for you, to accept of the gift of my 
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** library and books ; a present very small, but given 
** with a good Jieart, and which is the fitter for you 
“ considering you are a lover of learning. This will 

serve you as, a or a remembrancer jof 

“ ,your companion.” 

Thcp, addressing himself to all three of us in ge- 
neral, he blessed God that in a case of such extre- 
mity he was aeeompanied by all those that were the 
dearest to him in the world, and said, he thought it 
a very goodly sight to see four persons assembled to- 
gether so well agreed, and united in friendship, not 
doubting, he said, that .we all loved one another una- 
nimously, each one for the sake of the others. And 
after having recommended us to one another, he 
proceeded thus : “ Having now settled my temporal 
“ affairs, I must also think of my spirituals. I am 
“ a Christian, I am a Catholie ; such I have lived, 
** and such I am determined to die. Send for a 
“ priest to come to me, for I am not willing to be 
“ deficient in this last duty of a Christian.” 

With this particular he ended his discourse, which 
he had carried on with such a steady countenance, 
such a strength of language and voice, that whereas, 
when I entered his chamber, I found him weak,' 
mighty slow in the utterance of his words, his pulse 
very low, as if he had a lingering fever, and tending 
to death, his countenance quite pale and wan ; he 
seemed now, as if it had been by a miracle, to have 
resumed fresh vigour, with a more ruddy complexion 
and a stronger pulse, so that I made nim feel mine 
in order to compaii'e them together. At that instant 
my heart was so |unk that 1, could scarce answer him 
a word. But two or^ three hours after, in order to 
keep uphis hdblc courage, and also because I wished, 
from the'^tender concern I had all my life long for 
his honour and glory, that there were more witnesses 
of so many strong proofs of his magnanimity, by 
having a huger company in his chamber, 1 said to 
hiin, that 1 blushed for shame to think that my cou- 
rage' failed me in the hearing of what he, who was 
td^lfreat a sufterer, had the courage to tell me } that 
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hitherto I had thought, that God scarce ever gave 
u§ so great an advantage over human incidents, and 
could hardly believe what I had read of it in some 
histories ; but that having now seen such a proof of 
it, I praised God that I had found it in a person, by 
whom I was so much beloved, and who was to me 
so dear, and that this would serve me as an example 
to act the same part in my turn. 

He interrupted me by desiring I would behave so, 
and demonstrate by the effect, that the conversation 
we had had in the time of our health was not only 
oral, but deeply engraved on our hearts, and ready to 
be put in execution upon the first occasion that of- 
fered ; adding, that tliis was the true practice of our 
studies, and of philosophy. Then taking me by the 
hand, “ My brother, my friend,” said he, “ I assure 
“ thee I have done many things, I think, in my life,- 
“ with as much pain and difficulty as I do this.'. And 
“ when all is said and done, it is a long while ago 
“ since I was prepared for it, and that 1 had got? all 
“ my lesson by heart. But is it not enough to have 
“ lived to my age ? I was just entering into my 
“ thirty-third year. By God’s grace all my days 
“ hitherto have been healthy and happy, but through 
“ the inconstancy of human affiiirs they could not 
“ continue so longer. It was now time to launch 
“ into serious affairs, and to expect to meet with a 
“ thousand unpleasant scenes, as particularly the in- 
“ conveniences of old age, of which I am by this 
“ means quit: and, besides, it is probable that I 
“ have lived to this hour with more innocence and 
“ less ill-nature than I should have done, if God l:ad 
“ permitted me to live till, my head had been filled 
“ with the care of getting wealth and ease. As fot 
“ my part, I am certain that I am going to God, 
and the scat of the blessed.” But now, becausb 
my Countenance betrayed some uneasiness at these 
words of his, “ What, brother,” said he, “ would 
“ you possess me with fear ? if I had any terror 
VOL. III. 2 G 
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“ upon me, whose business should it be to take it 

on, but yours ?” 

The notary, who was sent for to receive his last 
will and testament, coming in the evening, I made 
him commit it to writing, and then went to ask him 
whether he was not willing to sign it: “ Not sign it?” 
said he, I will sign it with my own hand. But I 
“ wish, brother, that they had given me more time, 
** for I find myself extremely weary, and so weak 
** that I am in a manner spent.” 1 was going to 
change the discourse, but he recovered himself on a 
sudden, and said to me, that he had not very long 
to live, and he desired of me to know whether the 
notary wrote a swift hand, for he should scaixe make 
any pause in dictating. 1 called the notary to him, 
and he dictated his will to him on the spot, so fast 
that he had much ado to keep pace with him. When 
he had made an end, he desired me to read it to 
him, and said’ to me : “ See, what it is to take care 
“ of that fine thing, our riches.” Sunt h<£C (jnee 
hominibus xocaniur bona : “ Tliese are the things 
“ that men call good.” After the will was signed, 
his chamber being full of people, he asked me if 
talking woidd do him any harm ; I said no, provided 
he spoke softly. 

'Inen he called Mademoiselle de Saintquentin, his 
niece, to him, and spoke to her thus. “ My dear 
“ niece, I think that ever since 1 have known you, 
“ I have seen the rays of a very good nature spai kle 
** in your countenance ; but these last offices which 
** you perform with so much affection and diligence 
in my present necessity, give me very great hopes 
“ of you, and really I am obliged to you, and thank 
“ you most affectionately. Now, in order to dis- 
** chaise my conscience, I advise you, in the first 
“ place, to devote yourself to God, for this is no 
“ doubt th^, .Jidncipal part of your duty, and that 
** withotrt no other action of ours can be 

either goib^br goodly j and whefi such devotion is 
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** hearty, it necessarily draws after it all other vir- 
“ tuous actions. Next to God, you must love and 
honour your father and your mother, even your 
mother my sister, whom I take to be one of the 
“ best and most prudent women in the world ; and 
desire you to regulate your life by her example. 
“ Do not softer yourself to be drawn aside by plea- 
“ snres. Avoid as a pestilence those silly familiar- 
“ ities with which you see the women sometimes in- 
“ dulge the men j for though there may be no harm 
“ in them at first, yet by little and little they cor- 
“ rupt the mind, and lead it to a thoughtless state, 
“ and from thence to the abominable sink of vice. 
“ Believe me, the surest protection of a young 
“ woman’s chastity is gravity. I desire you (an<l 
“ expect that you will remembei’ me by frequently 
“ recollecting the friendships I have showed you), 
“ not to complain and grieve yourself for the loss of 
‘‘ me ; and, as far as is in my power, I lay all my 
“ friends under the same prohibition, since it would 
“ look as if they envied the happiness of which, by 
“ the favour of death, I shall soon see myself in 
“ possession ; and assure yourself, my girl, that if 
“ God was now to indulge me with the choice, whe- 
“ thcr of living my life over again, or of finishing 
“ the journey which I have begun, I should be ac- 
“ tually at a loss which to choose. My dear niece, 
“ adieu.” 

He then called to Mademoiselle d’Arsat, his 
<laughter-in-law, and said to her, “ My daughter, 
“ you have no great need of admonitions from me, 
“ as you have a mother whom 1 have found so pru- 
“ dent, so very conformable to my temper and in- 
“ clinations, that she never once offended me. You 
“ will be very well instructed by such a tutoress ; 
“ and do not think it strange if I, who am not re- 
“ Ikted to you by blood, have a care and anxiety for 
“ you. For since you are the daughter of a person 
“ so near to me in alliance, it is impossible but I 
“ must also be touched with whatever concerns you. 

2g2 
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“ At the same time I have ever taken as much care 
“ of the affairs of M. d’Arsat, your brother, as if 
they were my own. You have enough both of 
wealth and beauty. You are a gentlewoman of a 
“ good family. You have nothing more to do than 
“ to ^race them both with the talents of the mind, 
“ which I desire you would not fail of doing. I do 
“ not forbid you that vice which is so detestable in 
“ women ; for I am not willing so much as to think 
“ you can entertain a favourable thought of it, nay, 
“ I am of opinion that you abhor the very name of 
“ it. My daughter-in-law, farewell.” 

'rhougli the whole chamber was fiill of weeping 
and wailing, it did not interru})t the thread of his 
discourses, which were pretty long. But after he 
had made an end, he ordered every one to quit his 
room except his garrison, which was the name he 
gave to his maid-servants. And then calling to my 
brother dc Beauregard, he said to him : “ M. de 
“ Beauregard, I thank you very heartily for the pains 
“ which you take for me. I have something very 
“ much at heart, which I long to tell you, and will 
“ therefore, with your leave, discover it to you.” 
And being encouraged by my brother, he proceeded 
thus : “ I swear to you that of all who have set about 
“ the reformation of the church, I never thought 
“ there was any one man that entered upon it with 
“ better zeal and a more entire, sincere, and undis- 
“ guised affection than you. And I verily believe, 
“ you was excited to it merely by the vices of our 
“ prelates, who undoubtedly stand in need of great 
“ amendment, and by certain imperfections, that 
“ have in a course of time crept into our church. 
“ I do not wish at this juncture to dissuade you ffrom 
“ it, as I do not willingly desire any body to do any 
“ thing whatsoever against his conscience. But I 
“ would fftin caution you, that in regard to the good 
“ reputation which your family has acquired by their 
perpetual agreement, a family than which not one 
“ in the world is dearer to me (good God, where is 
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“ such another family as this, which never did an 
action unbecoming an honest man !) in regard to 
** the will of your father, that good father to whom 
“ you are so much obliged, and of your uncle, and 
** for the sake of your brethren, you would avoid 
“ coming to extremities; be not so shai*p and so 
** violent; accommodate yourself to them. Make 
“ no separate combination nor party ; but unite 
yourselves together. You see what ruin these dis- 
“ sentions have brought upon this kingdom, and 1 
** can assure you that they will be attended with still 
greater mischiefs : and as you arc not deficient 
“ either in wisdom or goodness, be cautious of 
** bringing your family into these inconveniences, 
“ for rear they should deprive it of the honour and 
“ happiness which i^ has enjoyed to this hour. 
“ Take what I say to you, sir, in good part, and 
“ for a sure testimony of the friendship which I 
“ bear to you. For with this view I hitherto rc- 
“ served my mention of it to you ; and perhaps the 
” condition in which you now see me speaking it 
“ will give my words more weight and authority 
“ with you.” My brother thanked him very much. 

On the Monday morning he was so bad that he 
<]uitted all hopes of life ; insomuch that the very 
next time he saw me, he in a very deplorable tone 
said ; “ Brother, have you no pity for the many tor- 
“ ments that T suffer ? Don’t you now see, that all 
“ the relief you give me serves only to prolong my 
“ pain ?” Soon after this he fainted ; so that we 
began to give him over for dead ; at length by the 
power of vinegar and wine he was revived. But he 
did not live long after, and hearing us lament about 
him, he said : “ My God, who is it torments me so? 
** Why was I robbed of that profound and pleasant 
rest which I had ? pray leave me to myself.” And 
then hearing me, he said, “ And you too, brother, 
are Hot willing neither that I should be cured. 
“ Oh, what ease do you deprive me of!” At last, 
being a little more come to himself, he desired a 
9 
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little wine, and liking it well, said to me, it was the 
best liquor in the world. “ No, surely,” said I, for 
argument sake, “ water is the best.” “ Yes, witli- 
“ out doubt,” replied he, “ water is an excellent 
“ thing, uJuj «pi^0K.” His extreme parts, even to 
his face, were now become as cold as clay, attended 
with a death-sweat, which ran down all his body, and 
he had scarce any sign of a pulse left. Tliis morn- 
ing he confessed to his priest, who did not bring all 
the necessaries with him, and therefore could not 
celebrate the mass. But on Tuesday morning M. de 
la Boetia sent for him to assist him, as* he said, in the 
performance of the last duty of a Christian. Con- 
sequently he heard mass and received the sacrament. 
And when the priest was taking leave of him, he said: 

My spiritual father, I humbly beseech it of you, 
“ and those who are under your charge, to pray to 
“ God for me, that if it be ordered in the most sa- 
“ cred rolls of" the decrees of God that I should 
“ now end my days, that he would take pity on my 
“ soul, and forgive me my sins, which are without 
“ number, as it is not possible for so vile and base a 
“ creature as I am, to perform the commands of so 
“ high and mighty a Master ; or if it seemeth good 
“ to him, that I should tarry longer in this world, 
“ beg of him to put a speedy period to the agonies 
“ which I suffer ; and that he would be so gracious 
“ to me, as to guide my steps hereafter in the path 
“ of his holy will, and to make me better than I 
“ have been.” At this period he stopped a little to 
take breath, and seeing that the priest was going 
away, he recalled him, and said to him ; “ I am 
“ willing to declare this also in your presence : I 
“ protest, that as I have been baptised and have 
“ lived, so I am willing to die, in tne faith and reli- 
“ gion which Moses first planted in Egypt, which 
“ the patriarchs received afterwards in Judaea, and 
which in the progress of time has been dianded 
“ down to us in France.” It seemed as if he would 
&in have spoke a little more if he had been able to 
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have held out ; but he concluded with desiring his 
uncle and me to pray to God for him ; this being, he 
said, the best office that Christians can perform for 
one another. In speaking he happened to unco\ er 
his shoulder, and desired his uncle to cover it again, 
though he had a valet nearer to him : and then look- 
ing upon me, he said, Ingenui est, cui multuvi 
debeas, ei plurimum velle debere : “ It is the quality 
“ of an ingenuous mind to desire to be under still 
“ greater obligation to the person whom we are 
“ much obliged to already.” In the afternoon M. 
de Belot came . n to visit him, and taking him by the 
hand, said to him, “ My friend, I came hither, sir, 
“ on purpose to pay my debt, but 1 have found a 
“ worthy creditor, who has forgiven it me.” A 
little after, starting suddenly out of a dose, he said, 
“ Well, well, come when it will, I wait- for it with 
“ serenity and pleasure.” Words which he repeated 
two or three times in his illness. Afterwards as they 
were forcing open his mouth to take a draught, he 
said, turning himself to M. de Belot, An vivere 
tanti est ? “ Is lite worth all this ado ?” In the 
evening death begun, indeed, at night to strike Kim 
with its arrows, and as I was at supper, he sent for 
me, being nothing now but skin and bones, or as he 
called himself, A on homo, sod species hominis : “ Not 
“ a man, but of the human race.” And he said to 
me with the utmost struggles : “ My brother and 
“ friend, God grant that 1 may see the imaginations 
“ that ! have just been entertained with, realised.” 
After he had stopped a while, and laboured hard 
with the deepest sighs for utterance, for then the 
tongue was beginning plainly to deny him its last 
office. I said, “ What were those ideas, brother 
« Great,” said he, “ very great.” “ It never hap- 
« pened before,” I added, “ that I had not the ho- 
« nour of being made acquainted with all your ideas j 
will you not let me still enjoy that confidence ? 

“ Yes, surely, brother,” said he, “ but it is not in 
my power to discover them j they are wonderful. 
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“ infinite, and unspeakable.” There he stopped, 
for he could proceed no farther ; insomuch, that a 
little before he would fain have talked to his wife ; 
when he said to her, with the most cheerful counte* 
nance lie could put on, that he liad something to tell 
her; and he seemed to strive to speak ; but his spirits 
failing,, he called tor a little wine to raise them, but 
it signified nothing ; for he fainted away on a sudden^ 
and ibr a good wliile lost his sight. Being now just 
on the confines of death, and hearing the lamenta- 
tions of his wife, he called her, and spoke fibnM 
her : My image, you torment yowsclf bc^ret-tife 

“ time ; won’t you pity me ? Take cou^nge. .■ Ve- 
rily I am more in pain lor what I see you suffer 
“ than what I feel myself, and with reason, because 
‘‘ as for the evils which we feel of our own, it is not^ 
“ properly speaking, we who .fool them, but certain 
“ senses which God has pla«ited in us ; and, what 
“ w’c feel for others, . we feel by a certain judgment 
“ and faculty of reasoning. But I see I am going.” 
This he said because his spirits failed him. Now 
being afraid that he had frighted his wife, he reco- 
vered himself and said : “ 1 find myself inclined to 
“ sleep : good night, wife, go your ways.” This 
w'as the last leave he took of her. After she was 
gone, “ Brother,” said he to me, “ keep close by 
me, if you please ;” and then either feeling the 
darts of death come thicker and sharper, or else the 
force of some hot medicine which they had made him 
swallow, lie spoke with a stronger and more audible 
voice, and turned himself in bed with perfect vio- 
lence, so that all the company began to have some 
hopes, because hitherto he had been so very weak 
that we despaired of him. Then, amongst other 
things, he begged me again and again, the 

greatest affection, to make room for him, so that I 
was afraid he was delirious. Moreover, when I had 
gently remonsti’ated to him that he was overpowered 
his distemper, and that these were not the words 
of a man in his right senses j he did not seem to be 
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convinced, but repeated it still more strongly. « Bro- 
** ther, brother, what, won’t you give me room?” 
insomueh that he forced me to convince him by rea- 
soni and to say to him, that since he breathed and 
talked he had by consequence his place. “ Yes, 
“ yes,” said he, “ but that is not what I want ; and 
“ besides, say what you will, I have no longer a 
” being.” “ God will give you a better very soon,” 
said I. “ Would to God, brother,” said he, “ I 
“ was there now ; I have longed to be gone these 
three days past.” In this distressed state he often 
called to me, in order, for most part, to know whe- 
ther X was near him. At length he inclined a little 
to rest, w'hich confirmed lis still more in our good 
hopes : so that I went out of his chamber to congra- 
tulate thereupon with Mademoiselle dc la JBoetia ; 
but about an hour after naming me once or twice, 
and then fetching a deep sigh, he gave up the ghost 
about three o’clock on Wednesday morning, the 
18th of August, 1563, aged .82 years, 9 months, and 
17 days. 


I.ETTX:il VI.* 

To Monse'i<^iieur Monseigneur de Montaigne, 
Monseigneur, 

In obedience to your commands last j'car at your 
house at Montaigne, I have with my own hands put 
that great Spanish divine and philosopher Raymond 
de Sebonde into a French dress, and have as much 

* I met with this letter' by way of Dedication of Raymond Se- 
bonde’s Natural I'heology, translated into French by Michael Seig- 
neur de Montaigne, knight of the king’s order, and gentleman in 
ordinary of his privy-chamber. Printed at Kouen by John de lu 
Merc, an. IG-H. 
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as lay in my power stripped him of that rough mien 
and unpolite aspect, which he first appeared in tO 
you ; so that, in my opinion, he is comely and com- 
plaisant enough to appear in the best of company. 
It is possible that some delicate curious readers may 
perceive, that he has a little of the Gascogne turn 
and bias ; but they may be the more ashamed of their 
own negligence, in suffering a person, quite a novice 
and a learner, to get the start of them in this work. 
Now, Monseigneur, it is but reason that it should 
be published to the world, and have the credit of 
your name, because what amendment and reforma- 
tion it has is all owing to you. Yet I plainly per- 
ceive, that if you should please to settle accounts 
with him, you will be very much his debtor, since in 
exchange for his excellent and most religious dis- 
courses, of his sublime, and, as it were, divine con- 
ceptions, it will appear that you have only brought 
him words and language, a merchandise so mean and 
vulgar, that he who has the greatest stock of it is 
perad venture the worse for it. 

Monseigneur, 1 beg God to gi’ant you a long and 
happy life. 

Your most humble and most obedient son, 

Michael de Montaigne. 


N. B. Jl^r. Costa has inserted a letter lefore this, which is 
addressed to Mademoiselle de Pavmier, but it is only a short 
one, mere compliment. 


THE END. 


C. BalilwIiL, Pni>i«r. 

Luiiiiou. 
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genes, wlio reprciached him for not being content to Jive on cab- 
bage, rather than follow the court, ib, — His gain by philosopliy, 
346 — His saying to some youths who blushed at In’s going to a 
bawdy-house, iii. 1 1 3 — ^Living as a stranger in all places, 256 
Aristo, his notion of God, ii. 157 

Aristodemus, king, what determined him to kill himself, iii. 50 
Aristophanes’ criticism on the style of Epicurus, i. 201 
Aristotle’s method of instructing Alexander the Great, i. 188 — His 
definition of rhetoric, 399 — His sill^^ compliment on man, ii. 116 
— His principles, 143, 199,238 — His opinion about the principle 
of natural things, 19-4 — His contempt of slander, 403 — His opi- 
nion of beauty, iii. 350 — Reproached for being too merciful, 357 
Arius ; nothing to he concluded against him from the nature of his 
death, i- 262 

Armenia, its mountains, i, 275 

Armies of the Turks support themselves cheaply, i. 385 — Monstrous 
armies of no great eftect, ii. 463 

Armour of the Parthians, i. 526— Of the French, more bmden^ 
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gome than defensive, 527 — Of the Medes, heavy and uneasy, ib. 
— Of the Roman infantry, and their jnilitary discipline, 528-— 
Very heavy, 529 

Arms of value inflame the soldier’s courage, i. 369 — Increase the 
enemy’s resolution witli the hope of rich spoil, 370 
Arms, coats of, uncertain, i. 36i 
Arms, natural, of men, ii. 69 
Army expecting an enemy, *i. 374* 

Arras, the obstinacy of its inhabitants, i. 310 
Arrets of parliament, ii. 14*7 

Arria’s suicide to enc 9 urage her husband’s, ii. 469, 470 
Arrogancy, a wrangling enemy to discipline, iii. 372 
Art inferior to nature, i. 247 
Artabanus, his reproof of Xerxes, i. 284 

Artaxerxes, how he mollified the rigour of some Persian laws, ii. 35 
Artibius, a Persian general, killed by his horse, i. 377 
Arts taught men by other animals, ii. 7S — The liberal arts despised 
by some sects of philosophers, 145 
Aruntius Tucius’s suicide, i. 464 
Assassins think they merit heaven, ii. 424 

Asses esteemed happier than kings by king Alphonsus, i. 349 
Assyrians, how they managed their war-horses, i. 384 
Astapa, in Spain, the rash death of the citizens, i. 468 
Astrology, when it hjjd not determined the motion of the moon# 
iii. 307 

Acalanta, diverted from her way, lost the race, iii. 38, 39 
Ataraxy of the Pyrrhonists, ii. 136, 250 
Atheism, what it is, ii. 51, 52 

Atheists reduced to acknowledge the Divine Power by force or by 
reason, ii. 52 

Athenians, their folly and injustice, i. 19 — What St. Paul thought 
of their unknown god, 153 

Athens, city of, its antiquity, ii. 242— Its air and situation, 245 — 
Compared to ladies of pleasure, iii. 69 
Atlantis island, i. 243— The people there never dream, iii. 405 
Atoms of the k^icureans, what, ii. 202 

Attains made Pausanias drunk, i. 441 — His precept against soft 
beds, iii. 382 

Attention, requisite in young men, i. 176 

Atticus Pomponius’s death, by resolute abstinence from food, ii. 292 
Aufidius’s death, i. 76 

Augury the most certain way of prediction, ii. 85 
Augustin (St.) his account of the transformation of a man into a 
horse after his eating cheese, iii. 316, Note 
Augustus’s revenge on Neptune after a storm, i. 23 — His affliction 
for the loss of some legions, ib. — Discovery of Cinna’s conspiracy 
against him, 133, 134— His speech to Cinna, and pardon of him, 
135 — What he got by that act of clemency, 136 — His inconstaney 
uncensured by the boldest critics, 430— His obscene epigram, il. 
93— His temples, 179 

Aurat ranked among tlxe best Latin poets, ii. 363 
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Aurelius Marcus’s book» i. 444' 

Auroy, battle of, i. 28 i 

Austerity of James, king of Naples and Sicily, iii. 33 — Of life, af- 
fected by some churchmen, — Of men’s decrees renders tlie 

propension of women more violent, 79 

Authority of the counsels of kings ought to be preserved, and how, 
iii. 183 

Authors, advice to them, i. 246 — Their works, when first burnt by 
the common executioner, 522 — Fond of their own works, 524, 
ij, 327, 328 — Modern authors, that are simply pleasant, do merely 
entertain, 4 

Avarice, the source of it, i, 327 — Its power, 438 — It has no greater 
impediment tlian itself, iii. 283 

Axiochus, a dialogue, strictures on it, ii. 5— Uncertain wlio was 
the author of it, ib. 


B. 


Babel, confusion there, ii. 214 
Bacchus’s name, i. 447 

Bajazet’s ripping up a soldier, to be certain of his eating wliat he had 
no right to, i. 480, S: Note 
Balbus’s trancjuil life, iii. 160 
Balls, dancers, and tumblers, ii. 8 
Banquet of Plato, i. 190. 

Barbarian kings’ w'ay of binding themselves to each other, ii. 398 
Barbarians, in what sense the savages of America are so called, k 247 
Barbarism, what it is taken for, i. 246 
Barbarity against men’s lives, i. 252 
Barbels, ii, 100 

Ba^^gaining hated by Montaigne, i. 327 
Barking of dogs, of two sorts, ii. 63 
Bashfulness an ornament to young people, iii. 61 
Basia, epigrams on kissing, ii, h 
Bathing, ii, 505, 511 

Bathory, Sigismund, king of Poland, his clothing, i. 273, 274 
Baths used by the ancients before dinner, i. 389 — Particularly used 
by every nation, ii. 512- — And drinking the waters, ib. 

Battle at sea gained against the Turks, i. 262 — The battle of Dreux, 
359 — Fought on foot by cavalry, 379 
Bayard, captain, of great courage, i. 16, 366 

Beasts alter their natural affection, i. 521 — Revered for gods, ii. 39 
— Entitled to some regard from men, 40 — Impart their thoughts 
to one another, 63 — Free choice and inclination to work, 65 — 
Have a language of their own, 69 — Their subtle way of hunting, 
Y 5 — Knowledge and prudence in curing their diseases, ib — »Tus- 
tice in serving their benefactors, 88 — Their inclinations have an 
analogy wdth those of men, ib.— Inclined to avarice, 91— Their 
faculty of imagiuation, 104 — Their faculties more perfect than 
men’s, 277 — Naturally solicitous of their own preservation. Hi. 346 
Beauties masked, why, ii. 300 — beauties of -tbe person^ Wheii pre* 
VOL. lu. H H 
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ferred to those of tlie nn'ndy iii. 32— Painted, reckoned among 
deformities, 128, 129 — Of several sorts, 349, 350, 351 
Beautiful persons are fit to command, iii, 350 
Beautiful, called good, ib. 

Beauty, sought after by women, in defiance of the greatest pain, i. 
322 — Of the body, what it is, ii. 105 — Of the Indians, 106— 
Amongst the Mexicans, ib. — Its preference among different na- 
tions, ib. — A thing of great recommendation, 333 — First advan- 
tage that gave pre-eminence to men, 334 — Beauty and stature 
regarded in the persons of princes and magistrates, ib. — Required 
in governors of ])]aces, 335 — Of stature, the only beauty of men, 
ib. — Singular, of Spurina, slashed and disfigured by himself with 
w ounds and scars, and why, 453, 454 — Of the body, what it is, 
and liow to be esteemed, iii. 350 

Beauvais, bishop of, his conduct at the battle of Bouvines, i. 338, 
339, & Note 

Bebius, a judge, remarkable particular of his death, i. 76 
Beccafico, or fig-pecker, a small bird so called, iii. 406, Note 
Bedouins held transmigration and predestination, ii. 321, 422 
Bods of the Americans, i. 249 — Beds made use of to lie upon at 
meals, 390 — Soft ones despised, iii. 382 
Bees^ polity, ii. 64, 65 — Battle, 95 
Beggars, in shirts, in the depth of winter, i. 272 
Behaviour, good, the science of, ought to be early inculcated, i. 

181 — Proceeding from natural inclinations, ii. 323, 324 
Being, dear to every thing, ii, 182 

Belief should be neither too easy nor too stiff, i. 209 — The belief of 
patients prepossesses thenn with the operation of physic, ii. 502 
Believers, whether the number of them is a proof that they have 
truth on their side, iii. 308, 309 
Bell, the tolling of‘, a signal of war, i. 26 
Bellay's memoirs, ii. 19 
BelJay, the poet, ii. 363 

Belly, well governed, is a great part of liberty, iii, 407 
Benefit, reproach of one tliat is conferred, odious, iii. 230 
Bessus, how he discovered a murder he had committed, i. 476 
Betis’s obstinacy punislied by Alexander, i. 5 
Beze the Latin poet, ii. 363 

Bias’s remarkable saying, i, 285 — His description of a happy family- 
state, iii. 6, 7 

Bion, the philosopher, his remarkable saying, i. 22 — Was anatlieist, 

ii. 52— liis frank description of his original, iii. 246 

Birds, predictions from the flight of tliem, ii, 85 — Their speech and 
penetration, 86 
Birds of passage, ii. 

Birtlis and burials interdicted in the precincts of the Isle of Delos, 

iii. J05 

Bissextile day, iii, 306 

.Bitches guess which of their litter is the best, ii. 86 
Blind men love exercises, ii. 265, 266 — A woman that was so, and 
md not know it, 397 
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Blindness cured by St. Stephen’s shrine, i. 213 — Counterfeit, be- 
came real, ii. 396 — Occasioned by a dream, 397 
Blood (and even urine) of horses used for nourishment on emergent 
occasions, i. 384- 

Blood of beasts interdicted by Moses, why, ii. 200— The blood of a 
he-goat good for preservation of life, 515 
Bloody-flux, slighted only as a looseness, iii. 326 
Blosius’s declaration of friendship, i. 22i 
Boddice of the ladies, i. 323, Sc Note" 

Bodies, when young, ought to be bent, i. 193 — Bodies perfumed, 
390 

Bodinus, a good author, ii. 438 

Body, the matter that produces it, ii. 219 — Capable of eternal re- 
wards, 333 — Its qualities, 334, &c. — ^Its health and vigour the 
cause of the sprightliness of the mind, iii. 377, 379, &c. — Its close 
connexion with the mind, 55 ; and with the soul, 348, 349 
Bceotians, battle between them and Agesilaus, i. 360 
Boetius, Stephen, his character, ii. 360 

Boetius’s Voluntary Servitude, i. 178— His friendship for Montaigne 
and his writings, 215 
Bogez, his suicide, i. 464 

Boiocalus’s noble answer to the Romans, i. 453 
Boldness and courage of the Indians, iii. 149 

Boleslaus, king of Pohuid, betrayed to the duke of Russia, ii, 53(> 
— His vow of chastity on the wedding night, iii. 72 
Boniface the Eiglith, pope, his character, i. 429 
Bonnes, Bartholomew de, his siege and capture of the castle of 
Commercy, i. 27 

Book, the best for a young man, i. 180 
Book-employment painful, i. 296 

Books, immortal children, i. 521 — When first burnt by authority, 
522 — Considerations on, ii. 1 to 20 — Proper to translate, 43 — 
Of a singular esteem amongst great leaders, 455 — Books without 
learning, walls without stone or brick, iii, 2 — Their pleasure and 
inconvenience, 35, 36 — Written upon love, 75 — Lees instructive 
than conversation, 167 — Useful, and good, and yet no credit to 
their authors, 191 

Boots, of copper, worn in some countries, i- 117 
Borromeo, cardinal, his austere way of living, i. 325 
Bounty and benefits preferred before valour, iii. 232, 233 — Bounty 
the 'more rare, is in proportion the more beautiful and attractive, 
234 

Bourdeaux, the office of mayor of that city conferred on Montaigne, 
iii, 279, 300 

Bouvines, the battle of, i. 338, S39, Sc Note 

Bowels of a Lacedaemonian boy torn out by a fox, ii. 439 

Bows carrying long arrows, i. 381 

Boxing prohibited by Plato, ii. 408 

Bracliman virgins, iii. 30 

Brasilians died of mere old age, ii. 119 

Breach of faith has mischievous consequences, iL 344* 
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Bread of Uie Americans, i. 219 — ^Without salt, iii. 4()6 
Breath, sweet, i. 410, 411 
Bretaigne treaty, ii. 389 

Brevity, so agreeable to men of understanding, censured, i, 178 
Brittany, duke ol', pressed to death in a crowd, i. 7.^ 

Broth of eringos, or burst-wort, taken to oblige the ladies, iii, 394 
Brothels, i. 1 1 5 

Brotlier, an affectionate name, i. 218 

Brotherly love neglected, i. 218 

Brute-creatures^ capacity, ik 84, 65 

Brutes subject to the force of imagination, i. 104 

Brutus anti Cassius, i. 430 — Brutus’s love of liberty, 430 

Jjucephakis, Alexander’s horse, i. 378 

Buchanan, i. 204 — Esteemed a first-rate poet, ii. 383 

Buffoons, who ])reserved tlieir jests even till their dying-moments, i. 

310 — Retained by men of quality to make sport at meals, 392 
Buildings of the Americans, i. 249 ’ 

Bull, investing Montaigne with the freedom of the city of Rome, 
iii. 27 1*, 

Bunel, Peter, his character, ii. 42 

Burial much overvalued by the Athenians, i. 19 

Burial of suicides, i. 457 

Business, a mark of understanding in some men, iii. 278 — The busi- 
' ness of most part of men is a Ikrce, 287 


C. 

CjfxiUvS, the orator, in a passion, because he was not contradicted, 
ii, 433 

Caesar, Julius, his saying to a decrepid old soldier, i. 84, 85 — The 
measures he took to gain the love of his enemies, 142 — His way 
of speaking, 200 — Marched generally bare-headed before Ins 
army, 273 — Whether his iamentation of Ponipcy’s death was sin- 
cere, 281 — The reason of liis vrriting his own history, 301— Why 
he was called king Nicornede’s Sponda, 393 — His saying, 404^ — 
How he lost his life by his neglect, 474 — His Commentaries 
commended and criticised, ii. 14, 17 — Treated as he deserved, 
25, Note — His clemency towards pirates, 33 — The sun said to 
have mourned for his death, 289 — Called thief and drunkard to 
his face, 370 — His disposal of kingdoms, 393 — Was very ambi- 
tious, 447, 449, 452 — His amours and other pleasures, ib. ib, — 
Great character, ib. ib. — Wonderful parts, 449 — Sobriety, ib. — 
Called a drunkard by Cato, 450 — Clemency in the time of his 
government, 450, 451 — His boundless ambit ior», 452 — His art of 
war, 455 to 468 — How he encouraged his troops, 455 — Readily 
obeyed fyy his soldiers, 456 — His promptness in his expeditions, 
ib. — Called his soldiers ‘fellow soldiers,’ 457— Plis severity to 
keep them in awe, iU— His m^ner of exhorting hjs soldiers, 458 
— Instances of the rapidity of his progress in his military expedi- 
tions, d^Sr-Would inspeof every thing himiself, ib. — Chose to 
conquer rather by wisdew thw strength* ai^ ww?r« circum- 
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sped in his enterprises than Alexander ; but boldly faced chingef, 
when necessity required it, 461 — His courage at the siege of 
Alexia, 462 — Learned to be cautious, 463 — Was an expert 
swimmer, 464 — Beloved by his soldiers, ib. — The intrepidity of 
his soldiers,. 465 — His ambition moderate, hut mischievous, 483 
— His war with Ponipey, iii. 291 — Did enjoy corporal pleasures, 

Caesar and Poinpey good horsemen, i. 378 
Caisar’s horse, i. 378 

Cabinet of the gods, natural ways of entrance into, ii. 234 
Calicut nobility, iii. 65 

Caligula’s demolition of a fine palace, because it had been his mo-* 
tiler’s prison, i. 23 

Calisthenes, how he lost the favour of Alexander, i. 193 
Cambyses’s dream that made Iiiin put his brother to death, iii. 50 
Cameleon changes its colour, ii. 85 
Canacro’s servants hanged for betraying him, ii. 537 
Canius^s application, in the article of death, to observe the depar- 
ture of Ins soul, i. 4S2 

Cannibals, i. 242, &c. — Marry many wives, 257 
Cannon-shot nnavoidable, i. 51 

Canopy of state allowed but in palaces and taverns, i, 407 
Canthar ivies, or Spanish fly, i. 477 

Capacity unfit for the management of public affairs, iii. 262 — 

( jreater in adverse than in prosperous fortune, 1 99, 284 
Capets, the meaning of that term, iii. 265, & Note 
Capilupus, a famous composer of centos, i. 165, Note 
Capua, the suicide of twenty-eight of its senators, i. 466, 467 
Capuchin’s continency, i. 276 
Caracalla’s armour, i. 528 
Carillus, how he curbed his passion, ii. 432 

Carneades over-studious, i. 189 — His visit to Arccsilaus, ii, 117“ 
His opinions, 143, 144, & Note; 308, 309 
Carriage, ridiculous, of a gentleman in his own house, iii. 210 
Carthaginians confounded by a panic, i. 66 — Their discovery of an 
island, 245 — Their sacrifice of children to Saturn, ii. 166 — In 
what case they punished their victorious generals, iii, 182 
Carvers retained by men of quality, i. 392 
(;!assius and Brutus, i- 460 
C’astalio, the learned, died of want, i. 270 
Cat of Montaigne, ii. 61 
Catena, the robber, his execution, ii. 35 

Cato the Elder, his parsimony, i. 403, 404 — Reproached as liaving 
been a hard drinker, 442 — Compared with Cato of Utica, ii. 412 
— Set about studying Greek too late in life, 413 — Preserved his 
own health and that of his family without the use of physic, 
497, 498 

Cato the Younger, observations concerning his death, i. 278 — Pas- 
sages out of five poets in praise of him, 279, 280 — His trantjuillity 
just before a popular commotion, 357 — His age afl'd suicide, 426 
— The virtuous pleasure he felt in slaying himself, ii, 24, 295 — 
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The mutability of his affections for his wife, 299~His virtue pre- 
ferable to that of Cato the Censor, 412 — His virtue was very vi- 
gorous, iii, 261 

Catulus Luctatius, why he fled in battle, i. 336 
Caunians’ banishment of foreign deities, ii. 184 
Causes of events in the prescience of God, ii. 421— Fortuitous and 
voluntary, ib. 

Causey, magnificent, betw^een Quito and Cusco, iii. 157 
Cavalry, when they ought to dismount in a battle, i. 379 
Cea, island of, description of its customs, i. 452 to 472 
Celtiberians* character, i. 435 

Centos, a particular species of poetry, i. 165, & Note 
Ceremonies troublesome, iii- 27 
Ceremony followed by most men, ii. 323 

Cestius^s scurvy treatment by Cicero for despising his style, ii. 12, 13 
Chabrias lost the fruits of a victory, to take care of the dead bodies 
of his friends, i. 20 

Chaces within the theatre at Rome, iii. 143 

Chance, its great dominion over men, i. 436 — Has a very great 
share in human actions, iii. 183 

Change dangerous to governments, ii. 355 — Pleasing to men, iii. 

200 — Gives form to injustice and tyranny, 214, 215 
Characters of men in general not easily determined, i. 430 
Charinus, his physics, ii. 505 
Chariots drawm by four oxen, iii. 137 

Charles the Fifth’s character of the French officers and soldiers, i. 

50— His resignation commended, i. 508 
Charles the Eighth, king of France, how he made so hasty a pro- 
gress in Italy, i. 160, 161 — How he was saved in battle by his 
horse, 377, 378 

Charles of Bourbon’s signal at death, i. 386, Note 
Chasan’s fury on being reproached for cow ardice, i. 434 
Chaste], bishop of Soissons, his suiciiie, i. 470 
Chastisement instead of physic to children, ii. 428 — The chastise- 
ment of offences ought to be performed without anger, iii. 283 
Chastisements ought to be deferred till anger be over, ii. 428 
Chastity valued in marriage, i. 114 — An amiable virtue, 122 — 
Chastity of the age in which Montaigne’s father lived, 444— 
Vowed and kept on the wedding-night, iii. 72 — How' hard it is for 
women to preserve theirs, 80 — Its duty or obligation hard to 
practise, 86 — Corrupted by those who are least to be feared, 89 
— Extreme, of some women, ib*— Doth principally lie in the 
will, 90 — Curiosity respecting women’s chastity is peraiicious, 91 
Cheerfulness a sign of wisdom, i. 185 

Cheese, the eating of it said to have transformed a man into a horse, 
hi- 316, Note 

Cheionis, the daughter of one king and wife of another, her gene- 
rous temper, iii. 408 

'^Chess, an idle jand childish game, i. 397 — ^May help us to know our- 
selves, ib. 

Chewing accounted unbecoming, iii. 106 
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Child, a monstrous one, account of, ii. 425 
Cliild-bearing, the pains oi\ supported with ease, i- 320 
Children, the importance of giving them early correction, i. 112 — • 
Whipped todeath, 119 — Difficulty of guessing by their lirst actions 
what they will be hereafter, 166 — They should not be trained up 
by their parents, 172— Ought to mind every thing that passes, 
177 — Should be instructed early in the science of good behaviour, 
I SI — When they should be instructed in the* sciences, 183 — How 
their breeding may be discovered, 18(> — Cai)uble of attending 
lectures of philosophy, 187 — In France, children that are hope- 
ful, do not answer, 189 — Ought not to be com])cllcd to study by 
severity, 191— Spoiled with delicacy, ib. — Ought not t(» be hu- 
moured in any singularity, but to be habituated early to all man- 
ner of customs, 192 — 'fheir progress must be e stimated by their 
aetions, 195 — Ought not to be suddenly awaked from their sleep, 
204 — Should not be allowed to drink wine, 4^(> — flection of 
parents to them treated at large, 499 to 525 — Their all'ection to 
their parents less than that of their parents to them, wii\", 501 — 
Should be admitted to a share of their father’s substance, 503 — 
Considered as instruments wdierewith their parents may grow rich, 
506 — How they should call their fathers, and tlie treatment tJiey 
should receive from them, 510 — Having attained* to maturity, 
they' ought to be admitted to familiarity with their fathers, 511, 
51 f — Affection of mothers to them, 520 — Those of the Carthagi- 
nians sacrificed to Saturn, ii. 166 — Gloriously sa\ed by Thcoxena 
from king Philip’s edict, 409, 410 — Abandoned to the care and 
government of their fathers, 427 — Of the Lacedueinonians, whip- 
ped before the altar of Diana, 440 — How they ought to be pro- 
vided for by their fathers, iii. 203 — Affections towartls them w^jak- 
ened by their imperfections, 228 — Attach men to futurity^, 272 
— Not much to be coveted, Avhy, 273 
China, printing there, iii. 148 

Chinese officers for distributing rewards and punishments, iii, 367 
Chios, the remarkable chastity of the women there, i. 119 
Chiron refused immortality, and why, i. 91 

Chirurgeon, his end, or view, iii. 215 — Tiic chirurgeons of Greece 
performed on scaffolds, 302 

Clioaspes, river, the water of it the constant beverage of the Per- 
sian kings, iii. 235 
Cholic as long-lived as men, iii. 395 
Christian religion needs no events to authorize it, i. 261 
Christianity'^, true, the mark of it, ii. 46 — On what the profession of 
it is founded, 51 

Christians, who the completest, i. 409 — Their zeal full of injustice 
and cruelty, ii. 49 

Chrysippus’s writings, i- 163 — His notion of the Deity, ii. 157; of 
the seat of the soul, 200— Rebuked by Carneades, 264 — Drunk 
in his legs, iii. 415 

Church afflicted with troubles, ii. 301 , . , 

Cicero, his eloquence derided by Cato, i. 198 — His ambition, SOO 
Why he pi^lisbed his Familiar Epistles, 301 — His aftectation of 
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eloquence, 305 — Why he made Eros Iiis slave free, ib. — His phi- 
losophical works, ii. 10 — His letters to Atticus, 11 — Censured, 
12, 4fX) — Character of him, 12 — His poetry, ib. — His eloquence, 
ib,* — Very ambitious of glory, 308 — His opinion of a solitary life, 
iii. 255, 25(> 

Cimber, though oft drunk, kept a secret as well as sober Cassius, i. 

441 — His conspiracy against Caesar, ib. 

Cimbrians* character, i. 435, 43f> 

Cimon’s honourable interment of three race-horses, ii. 40, 41 
Cinna’s conspiracy against Augustus, i. 134, 135 — A remarkable 
action in the civil war against him, ii. 541* 

Circe’s draughts, ii. 110 

Circumcision, ii. 242, 243 — Performed upon women, i. 1 17 
Civility too formal, blaineable, i. 54— Its advantages when well re- 
gulated, 55 

Claudius, emperor, liis licence, i. 102 — Was a cuckold, iii. 95 
Cleanthcs, his unsettled opinion of the Deity, ii. J57 — His opinion 
of the earth’s motion, 237— His resolution to die, 293 — How 
much he got the labour of his own hands, iii. 285 
Clconibrotus, why he threw himself into the sea, i. 469 
Cleomenes, his perfidy, i. 28, 29— His answer to the Samian am- 
bassadors, 197 

Clodomire, king of Aquitaine, his life lost by his obstinate pursuit 
of his routed enemy, i. 370 — His suicide, 459 ; ii. 230 — His de- 
rision of an harangue upon valour, 430 
Climacidae, Syrian women, their office, ii. 73 
Climate of America, description of, i. 248 
’Clipping of horses, to lead them in triumph, i. 387 
Clitornachus upon Carneades, ii. 144, 145, & Note 
-Clothes, the custom of wearing them, i. 271 to 275 — Were unknown 
to many nations, 271, 272 — Divers Iasi » ions, 273 — Changed four 
times in the day by a king of Mexico, 275 — Those of silk dises- 
teemed in France, 353 — 'J'hose of our ancestors made up of horse- 
hairs, to restrain the appetite of lov e, ii. 446 
Clovis, king, a remarkable occurrence that took place while he was 
besieging Angoulesme, i. 266 — His punishment of a traitor, ii. 
537 

Clowns arc the most desirous of amorous performances, ii. 119 
Coaches, wonderfully swift, ii. 387— Of what use in battles, iii. 
136 — Used by the Hungarians against the Turks, ib. — Those of 
tlie emj)erors drawn by several animals, 137 — By whores, ib. 
Coin, the use of it unknown in the Indies, iii. 156 
Collation between meals, i. 391 
Colonies of the Romans, ii. 389 
Combats of trdop against troop, ii. 391, 404 

C.omedians touched to the ^uick in the acting of their parts, iii. 47 
Comedies written in Montaigne^s time censured, ii. 7 
Confines, PhOip de, ii. 18 

Command, whether better than obedience, i. 346, 347— A difficult 
mid troublesome employment, iii. 160, 161 
Commanding mixed with vexatious thoughts, iii. 201 
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Commentaries of Caesar esteemed by IMontiiigne, ii. M. — Mistakes 
that liave been discovered in tliem, 17 
Commentators, wliy so numerous, iii. 

l'‘ommerce with well -bred women, iii. — Commerce or acquaint- 

ance witli books, 32 

Commercy, castle of, besieged and captured by the English m\t\ev 
Bartholomew de Bonnes, i. 27 
Common-place books, of vvluit use, iii. 347 
Commotions, how to be appeased,-!. 141 

Communication of beasts among themselves, ii. G2 — Of men ^uth 
beasts, 69, 70 

Company of ill men dangerous, i, 2(S6 — Accidental, upon the road, 
geiicrally troublesome, iii. 25o 
Comparisons between God and man ridiculous, ii. 164 
Complacency and satisfaction in doing good, iii. 4 
Complaint may be indulged in the agemy of pain, ii. 4S9 
Complaints ease grief, iii. 46 

Complexion, pale, reckoned a beauty, and effected by the women 
with great prejudice to tlieir health, i. 322 
Compliments, in letters, despised by Montaigne, i. 306 
Comportment, disdainiiil and indifferent, in the toleration of infir- 
mities, merely ceremonial, ii. 489 
Composers of centos, i. 165 

Comj)ositions that smell of oil and the lamp, i. 43 
Condemnations, to what end, iii. 165 

Conduct of the temalcs to be left in a great measure to their own 
discretion, iii. 1 1 3 — Of ourselves, the principal charge of every 
one, 281 

(^mfederacics, what is necessary in, i, 229 

Confession should be free and bold, iii. 57— Auricular, 59 — Free 
and generous, enervates reproach, 246, 247 
Confidence that gains the heart, must be fearless, i. 141— Mis- 
placed, attended with a happy issue, 142 — Of another man’s 
virtue, 333 

(Confusion of other states pleasing to the eyes, iii. 333 
Conjugal love to be admired, i, 239 
Conjunction of the stars, iii. 157 
Conrad the 4'hird, his reconciliation to Guelph, i. 2 
Conscience, origin of the laws of, i. 120 — Observations concerning 
it, 475 to 480 — Its wonderful power, 475 — -The advantage of u 
good cons<‘iencc, 477 — A bad one terrifies, ib. — Liberty of con- 
science, ii. 37 1 , &:c . — ^'fhe advantages of a good conscience, iii. 4 — 
Conscience ties up the tongue, and stops the mouth, 221 — A 
quiet conscience the gift of God, 294 
Consolations, liow they ought to be administered, iii. 36— Pre- 
scribed by philosophy, 37 

Conspiracies, whether they are best prevented by execution of tin? 
plotters, i. 138 

Constancy, wherein it consists, i. 50 — Of some old men, women, 
and children, 21 1-^Constancy in affliction, 289 — Constancy and 
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perfection of virtue, 430 — Of a child torn with biting pincers, &c. 
450 — Its seat, ii- 340 — Wonderful constancy of some French 
peasants in the civil wars, 441, 442 
Constantius, emperor, his stiff gesture, ii. 325 
Constitution of several sorts, i. 193 
Consular place at table most accessible, i. 474, 475 
Consultations of physicians, ii. 503 
Contempt of riches, i, 332 

Continence enjoined to women for their particular share, iii. 71 — 
Difficult, or rather impossible, to women, 72 
Continency in marriage, i. 238 

Contradiction of judgment acceptable in conversation, iii. 169 
Convenience, none without inconvenience, ii- 376 
^Conversation with the world, i. 172, 179 — With all men, its utility, 
iii. 28 to 33 — With beautiful and well-bred women, 28 — Of 
greater advantage than reading, 167— With men of genius, why 
coveted, 175 — The better for smart repartees, 190 
Copernicus, his system, ii. 238 

Cordus fasted himself to death for the fate of his writings, i, 523 
Corinth, its senate’s justification of Timoleon, ii. 540 — Its burgher- 
ship offered to Alexander, iii- 279 
Corpses of beautiful women kept three days in Egypt before they 
were interred, iii. 110, 111 

Correction of the male children designated to the fathers, and that of 
the females to the mothers, i. 117 — Of school-boys censured, 191 
— Never ought to be given in anger, ii. 432 
Corruption of manners is formed by the particular contribution of 
every man, iii. 198 

Cortez, Fernando, compliment paid to him by the Americans, i. 212 
Cosmography, ii. 238, 240 
Cossus’s character, i, 440 

Cotys, king of Thrace, why he broke a costly vessel, iii- 292 
Counsellor, pleasant anecdote of one, iii. 303 
Counsels depend upon fortune, i. 376— Counsel’s strength consists 
in time, iii. 14 — Counsels ought not to be judged of by events, ib. 
Country, native, what attaches men to theirs, i. 121 — Abandoned 
for the enjoyment of another air, iii. 243 — Country-gentlemen, 
in France, their condition, i. 349 

Courage, reputation, and glory, as magnificent in the cabinet as the 
camp, i. 140 — Damped by science, 160— What it is mistaken 
for, ii. 530 

Courser accustomed to the war, ii. 104 

Court, the practices of, serve as a rule to the French natdon, i, 354 
Comtesy and manners, i, 54 

Courtiers mix with none but men of their own sort, iii. 254 
Covetousness, whence it proceeds, i. 327 — Ungrateful, iii. 142 
Cowardice, how punished, i- 57, 58— Evades the blow of fortune, 
456, 457, 459 — Is the inother of cruelty, ii. 400, &c. 

Cowards naturally cruel and bloody, ii. 400 
Cramp-fish’s wonderful quality of btmumbing, ii. 85 
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Cranaus’s method of mixing wine wiili water, iii. 

Crassus, how he punished an engineer for not following his direc- 
tion, i. 62 

Crates’s answer to one wlio asked him how long it was his duty to 
philosophize, i. 11^7 — His receipt against love, ii. 127 — Hisattec- 
tation of poverty, iii. 209 
Creation of the world, ii. 21*3 

Creatures esteemed by their proper qualities, i. 340 
Credulity a mark of simplicity, i- 209 

Cremutius, seeing his books burnt, starved himself, i. 52S 
Cretans, their imprecation against those they hated, i. 120 — Re- 
duced to drink tlie urine of horses, 385 
Criminals dissected alive by surgeons, ii. 390 — Condemned to exe- 
cute themselves, 538, 539— -Most cruel treatment of them, iii. 46 
— Left to choose in what manner they would be put to death, 252 
Crinas, of Marseilles, his physics, ii. 505 
Cripples, an old proverb about them, iii. 317 
Crocodile and wren, ii. 101 
Croesus’s barbarity, ii. 411, 412 
Cross adored for the god of rain, ii. 243 
Crossicius’s wife turned into a man, i. 95 
Crucifixes, ii. 154 

Cruel men naturally cowards, ii. 400 

Cruelties to children at colleges, i. 191— Horrid examples of, 242, 
251 — In domestic wars, whence they proceed, ii. 408 — Of ty- 
rants, ib. 410 

Cruelty, chapter of, ii. 20, d:c. — The extreme of all vices, 32 — In- 
stances of extreme cruelty, 36 — An indication of it, 224 — Hius 
its origin in cowardice, 400 

Crying of infants, common with most other animals, ii. 68 
Cryllus, his valiant death, iii. 42 

Ctesiphon’s folly in attempting to kick with his mule, iii. 393 
Cuckolding by the heathen gods, ii. 182 
Cuckoldom, not IHghtful to many people, i, 326 
Cuckoldry, the reproach of it silenced, ii. 341— Among the an- 
cients, iii. HI* — A character indelible, 92 — Frequent, but not to 
be divulged, 93 — Of the emperor Claudius, by his wife JMcssa- 
lina, 95 

Cuckolds pitied, not disesteemed for it, iii. 92 
Cup-bearers formerly retained by men of quality, i. 392 
Curiosity, with which youth ought to be inspired, i. 177 — Greedy 
for news, 473 — Natural and original evil in a man, ii. 129 — Curi- 
osity ol’ knowing, a scourge to men, 327 — Pernicious to women, 
iii. 91 — Increased by philosophical inquisitions, 369 
Curtains of the amphitheatre, of purple and needle-work, iii. 146 
Custom, its iorce, i. 109, 12o — Stupifies our senses, 110 — Divers 
customs of several nations, respecting marriage, Ac. 113 to 120 
—Is the foundation of many things much authorized iu the world, 
123 — Its fantasticahiess in dress, 124 — The custom of wearing 
clothes, 271 — Of gentlemen vicious and unmanly, 526 — Benumbs 
our senses to the sufteraiice of evils, iii. 232— A second nature, 
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^JS5 — Powerful over man’s life, 379 — Of different countries con- 
trary, ib. 

(Customs, ancient, view of, i. 388 to 394* 

Cuttle-fish, how it angles for the small fr}", ii. 75 
Cyneas, his attempt to check the ambition of Pj'^rrhus, i. 352 
Cynic philosophers, an impudent sect, ii. 259 
Cyppus, how he became a cuckold, i. 95 

Cyrus, his reverence for religion, i. 17 — Lashed at school, and foi* 
what, 158 — Was a great master of horsemanship, 384~ Valued 
himself on bis being able to drink more than his brother, 4*12 — 
His bounty reproached, but ^iroposed as a lesson to other kings, 
iii. 14*2 — His precaution against the charms of his fair prisoner 
Panthea, 2114 


D. 


DiEMON of Socrates, i. 49, 50 

Damascus, gardens of, untouched by the soldiei-s of Selim, iii. 329 
Damindtis’s gallant answer to one who threatened the Laceda:ino- 
nians with Philip’s power, i. 452 
Dancing practised by Epaminoiidas, iii. 420 

Dixndamys, an Indian sage, his censure of the lives of Socratesv 
Pythagoras, and Diogenes, ii. 533, 534 
Dangers, common, /right none but mean hearts, iii. 402, 403 
Darius’s proposal to the Creeks and Itxdlans, i. 121 
Dashing wine, a Roman custom, i. 394 

Daughters, the fault of their education, iii. 73 — Naturally inclined 
to the passion of love, 73> 74 

David, king, his Psalms, inspired by the Holy Ghost, i. 417 
Day of death determines all the foregoing years, i. 68 — Day of 
judgment, ii. 

Dead men treated as being alive, i. 14— Dead bodies boiled, 
pounded, and drank with wine, 116 
Deaf-born, why dumb, ii. 70 

Death, sudden, caused by grief, i. 8 — Discharges men of all obli- 
gations, 31 — No man’s happiness to be judged of before his death, 
66 — ^Deaths of celebrated personages, G7 — The day of death the 
only criterion to judge past years by, 68 — Instances, 69 — The 
study of philosophy a preparation for death, 70 — Contempt of 
death, 72 — Unavoidable, 73 — The end of our race, ib.— A harsh 
word to the Romans, 74— Hath many ways to surprise men, 75 
—Remembrance of, profitable to men, 77, 79 — I'he best, 78 — 
linage of, presented by the Egyptians to the company after their 
feasts, 78, 83— Arguments against the fear of, 86 — Part of the 
constitution of the universe, 87 — Cannot concern us cither living 
or dead, 90 — Appears less dreadful in the field of battle than in 
our houses, 92 — Preferred to a continual trouble, 143, 144 — 
What it is; several opinions concerning the same, 309 — Pre- 
vented or liastoned, ib.— Shameful, endured mth great courage, 
and iiveu pleasantry, instances, 310— Fondly coveted, 311— 
Constautiy looked in the face, is voluntarily sought after, 314— 
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Frightful to some people, bantered by others, 315 — Hour felt, 
316 — Preferred to slavery and a wretched life, 452, 461, 464— 
A recipe for all evils, 453 — Its certainty, ib. — Depends upon the 
will, 454 — Voluntary, judged best by some of the philosophers, 
but forbidden by God, 455 — Sought after in extremity, 462— 
Desired out of hope of a greater good, 469 — Voluntary, regu- 
lated by governments, 470 — Courageous, of a lady, 471 — How 
it may be tried what it is, 4H2 — Its agonies, whether painful, 4S6 
— Ought to hold proportion witli the life before it, ii. 26 — Its 
horror dispelled by the promises of everlasting ha]>pineB8, 50 — 
The last remedy 1‘or trouble, 126, 127 — What it is, 172, 173— 
^—Miserable, a sign of it, 224— Given for a reward, 248— Of 
another, how to judge of it, 287 — Considered as a very great 
thing, 288 — How fell, 290, 291 — Voluntary, and effeminate, 290, 
293, 294 — Wished ior, 295 — Useful, laudable, though not at- 
tainable, 383 — -Denounced by officers to persons, of quality con- 
demned by the Homan emperors, 471, 472 — Generally and par- 
ticularly considered, iii. 40, 41 — Familiarized by Socrates, 40— 
Not much thought of in a battle or duel, 41 — How diverted from 
men’s thoughts, 42- — Preferred to banishment by Socrates, 236 
—Quiet an(l solitary, preferred, 243 — Of several forms and qua- 
lities, 251, 252 — The manner of, left to the choice of criminals, 
ib. — Whether it ovight to be prepared for, 340— Contagious, not 
the worst sort, 336 — Ought not to he premeditated, 341, 342— 
The most liappy, which, ib.— A thing to be desired, and not to 
be dreaded, 341 — Is more glorious in a battle than in a bed, 403 
Deaths, rash, fatal, i. 460 

Deceit and cunning in >var hated by the Achaians, i. 25— Allowed 
in war, 26 — Ought to be corrected in the greenest years. 111, 112 
Decii, both the father «aiid tlie son, ii- 166 
Decorum, external, reejuisite in youth, i. 190, 191 
Decrepitude of the world, iii. 148 — A solitaiy quality, 248 
Defeats, some more meritorious than victories, i. 255 
Defence, obstinate, of a place, punished, i. 55 
Deformity, ii. 106 — Clothing a beautiful soul, iii. 349 
Deifications, and their juggling, ii. 158, 178 

Deliberation very troublesome to Montaigne, ii. 340 — Requisite be- 
fore engaging iu affairs, iii- 297 
Delos fixed for Latona’s lying-in, ii- 102, 103 

Deluges have caused great alterations in the habitable world, i. 24S 
Demades’s sentence upon an undertaker of funerals, i, 108 
Demerit ought not to be pronounced upon a man because of ill suc- 
cess, i. 262 

Demetrius’s heavy armour, i. 530 
Democracy, i, 19, 121 

Democrates w ould not stop at the fourth glass, iii. 413 
Democritus’s laughing countenance, i. 397 — Mis extravagant pre» 
face to one of his hooks, ii. 115, 116— Met death, 
fondness for inquiring into natural jdiiJosophy, 149 — His wild opi- 
nion of the Deity, 155 — Said to have put out bis own eyes, 274 
Demosthenes^ the general, his suicide, ii. 291 
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Dcnisot, the poet, the anagram of his name, i. 366 
Dependence upon princes, i. 176 
Dependency, its disagreeable effects, iii. 225 
Deserters punished with death by the Romans, i. 57, 58 
Desire of gathering riches has no limits, i. 329 — Impetuous, throws 
the mind into disorder, iii. 284* 

Desires of man, tiieir inconstancy, ii. 246 — Augmented by the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining them, 297 — Grow young again, 413 — Ought 
to be mortified by age, 415— Ought to be circumscribed, iii. 287 
Destiny, ii. 169, 177 

Destriers, horses of service so called, i. 376 

Devotion mixed with an execrable life, i. 4*16 — Of the heathens, 
420 — Full of passions, ii. 49 — Easy to counterfeit, iii. 12 — Why 
so fervent in those who arc going to die on a scaffold, 40— With- 
out conscience, does not satisfy the gods, 352 
Dexterity of riders on horseback, i. 387, 388 — Of a man throwing 
a grain of millet through the eye of a needle, 407 
Diagoras’s saying to those who showed him the pictures of some 
who hud escaped a shipwreck, i. 48, 49 
Diagoras, the atheist, ii. 157 
Dialogues of Plato, ji. 11 
l)ica?archus^s opinion of the soul, ii. 198 
Difference between man and man, i. 339 
Difficulty gives all things their estimation, ii. 297, Ac. 

Dignities often distril)uted by^ fortune, iii. 181 — Conferred upon an- 
cient men, 287 

Dinner despised among the ancients, iii. 413 — Judged more whole- 
some than suppers, ib. 

Dioclesian’s retirement to a private life, i. 351 
Diodorus, the logician, his sudden death, i. 1 1 

Diogenes, hie opinion concerning men, i. 152 ; and see the note, 
398— Why he studied philosophy*^, 194 — How he behaved in the 
want of money, 226 — Was a more cruel judge than Timon, 398 
— His churlish answer to Speusippus’s good-morrow, 455 — His 
churlish answer to his kindred who would have redeemed him from 
slavery, ii, 74 — His impudence, 259 — His affected contempt of 
glory, 306 — What sort of wine he liked best, iii. 205 — Patient of 
cold, 292 

Diomedes mistaken for Dydimus, iii. 197 ^ Note 
Diomedon, when condemned, pray-^cd for his judges, i. 19 
Dion, his unfair character of Seneca, ii. 438 

Dionysius the tyrant, his barbarit}’, i. 3, see the note to page 152 
— How he discovered conspiracies against him, 143, 331— His 
poetry, ii. 328 — His flatterers, iii, 164 
Dioscoridcs, the inhabitants of that island Christians, i. 420 
Discipline, military, of the Roman infantry, i. 528, 529 
Discord, apple of, iii. 297 
Discourse, pleasant and witty, i, 229, 230 

Discourses of great men clouded with gravity, iii. 185— -Dogmatical, 
prove their weakness, 314 
Discoursing, the art of, iii. 165 to 197 
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Disease of the mind, i. 288, 289 

Diseases of the mind and body cured with pain and grief, i. 240— 
For which a man may destroy himself, 460 — Caused by imagina- 
tion, ii. 117, 118 — VVhich the most painful, 489 — Other causes 
of them, 504, 507 — Of all sorts, cureil by words and gestures, iii. 
310 — Have their courses and limits, 390 — All mortal and dan- 
gerous, 395 — Medicinal and wholesome, ib. — More grievous in 
their issue than in their operation, 398 — Cannot be judged of by 
the urine, 400 

Dishes of meat served up according to the order of the alphabet, i, 
361 

Dismounting of cavalry in battle, i. 379 

Disorders of the mind, how cured, iii. 39 

Disputation, what makes it valuable, iii, 1 74 

Disputes, the bad consequence of those that are ill conducted, iii. 
171 — Should be punished as verbal crimes, 172 — Endless, for 
most part about words, 364 

Dissimulation mortally hated by Montaigne, ii. 344 

Distempers contracted by mere imagination, i. 101 

Diversion should be allowed to youth, i. 190 — Observations on, iii. 
36 to 50 — Usefully administered by way of comfort, 36 — Prac- 
tised with success in war, 37, 38 — Of the mind, a ‘good method 
to cure its disorders, 39 — Practised against revenge, 43 ; and 
love, ib. — A way of dissipating common reports, 45 — Diversion 
of grief, 48 

Diversions, military, iii. 37, 38 

Divination, strange origin of the art of, i. 47 — Of things to come, 
from dreams, iii. 405 

Divine and philosopher, whether it be consistent that they should 
write history, i. 106 

Divine Being, known by his visible works, ii. 53 — His care of human 
affairs denied by the Epicureans, 234 — The natural way of ap- 
proaching him, 235 

Diviners punished w hen found false, i. 251 

Divinity and philosojihy dictate in every thing, i. 237 — Queen and 
regent, 421 — Imprinted on the fabric ol’ the wwld, ii, 53 — Too 
curious an inquiry into it censured, 130 — ^What, according to the 
ancient pliilosojdiers, 155 — Absurdly attributed to virtues and 
vices, 159 

Divisions in France, iii. 265 

Divorces considered, ii. 302 

Dog of Xanthippus buried, ii. 41 — That animal revered as a king 
by some nations, 62 — One, that feigned itself dead, 77 — Another, 
that got oil out of a jar, 80 — Instance of an Indian dog’s magna- 
nimity, 102 

Dogs, their different manners of barking, ii, 63 — Motions in hnding 
out the ways, 76 — Capable of reason, ib. — Leading blind men, 
77 — Trained to fight in armies, 82 — ^More faithful than men, 88, 
96 — Revenging the death of their masters, ib. — Discovery of a 
thief, ib. — Dream, 105 — Draw the coach of Heliogabalus, iii. 
J37 
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Dogmatists, their profession, ii. 142 

Doing and saying should go together, ii. 429 

Domestic affairs very troublesome, iii. 2()S 

Domestics, anger towards them, rules for, ii. 4155 

Dominion begets contempt, ii. S25 

Donlitius^s cowardice, ii. 291 

Double-dealers, how far useful, ii. 5S0 

Doublets, the belly-picces of, as high as the breast, i. 388 

Doubt better than assurance in things hard to be proved, iii. 315 

Dowry, great, ruin of families, i. 516 

Dragon in love with a maid, ii. 90 

Dream of Apollodorus, i. 4^77 

Dreams full of agitations, iii. 405 — True interpreters of inclina- 
tions, ib. 

Dress, fantastical customs observed in, i. 12 
Dreux, battle of, i. 359 
Drink of the Americans, i. 249 

Drinking, a debauch in use amongst the best governed nations, i. 
442, &c. — The last pleasure a man can enjoy, 446 — A gentleman 
a whole year without it, iii. 3H1 — How far allowed, 413 
Drugs, fragrant, mixed for sauces, i. 413 — Mysterious in their 
choice and aj)plication, ii. 503 — On wluxt foundation the physi- 
cians pretend to know^ their virtue, 518— Drugs and poisons the 
worst sort of homicides, iii. 314 

Drunkenness, general reflections on, i. 438 to 452 — fs a great and 
brutish vice, 439 — Carried to a high and dead degree, 441 — 
Amongst the ancients, 442, &c. — A vice less malicious and hurt- 
ful than others, 443 — Recommended once a month, ib. — Indulged 
to the slaves by Eycurgus, to make the people more in love 
with temperance, ii. 390 

Drusus’s answer to an architect who offered to contrive his house so 
that it should not be overlooked, iii. 7 
Duels common in tlie kingdom of Narsingua, ii. 402 — Considered, 
402, &c. 

Duras, Madam de, Montaigne^s letter to her, ii. 520, Sec. 

Dwarfs at the tables of' princes, ii. 214 

Dydimus, author of several tracts on grammar, iii. 197; and see 
the note 

Dying, resolution of, how it ought to be digestial, i. 83 — In the 
nick of time, 266 — With a voluntary resolution, 309 — Of old-age 
very rare, 426 — Througli fear of death, 457 — Dying persons'" 
eyes closed by their nearest relations, iii, 252 

E. 

Ears, the longest, reckoned the most beautiful, ii. 106— Danger- 
ous organs, 273 — Their passage stopped, 278 — Hairy, of some 
animals, ib. 

Earth, vast difference between the distant parts of it, ii. 171 
Eating, natural, and without instruction, ii. 68 — A sight hateful to 
some nations, iii. 106 — Eating-schools at Rome, 416 
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Edict of January, 1562, famous by the civil wars, !• 216 
Education of children, the subject treated at large, i, 161 to 2CWJ — 
Js the greatest difficulty of human science, 166 — Of MontaigUe, 
203, 201^, 205 — Violence in it condemned, 505 — Its end, ii. 361 
Edward the First, king of England; why he required his son to carry 
his hones to fight the Scots, i. 15 

Edward the Third, king of England, why he would Hot send suc- 
cours to his son at tlie battle of Cfessy, i. 337 — His snying of 
Charles the Fifth, 382 — II is politics, 389 
Edward the 1 Slack Frince, his rage against the Eiraosins, how ap- 
peased, i, 1 

Effects, strange, produced by imagination, i. 96 — The same, pro- 
duced by two opposite causes, ^07 
Eggs distinguished one from another, iii. 358 
Egypt, the oath of its judges, li. 535 

Egyptians’ skulls, why harder than those of the Persians, i, 273 — 
Their vain sacrifice, ii. 35, 36 — Regard to beasts, 40 — Their im- 
pudent precaution about tlieir gods, 159 
Election of two indifferent things, whence it proceeds, ii. 296 — Re- 
ferred to fortune and chance, 353 
Elephant, discovering the client of his keeper, ii. R0~^Riva^ to Aris- 
tophanes, 89 — One given as the price of a woman’s prostitution, 
iii. 91 

Elephants taught to dance to music, ii. 79 — Their subtlety and pe- 
netration, 80 — Constituted the greatest force of the armies iJi the 
East, 81 — Whether they have any sentiments of religion ? consi- 
dered, 83 — Instance of the repentance of an elephant, 102 
Eloquence of the Athenians, Lacedaemonians, and Cretans, i. 202 — 
Its effects, and Avhen it flourished most at Rome, 4(X) — Of Ci- 
cero, ii. 12— True, what constitutes it, iii. 97 
Emanuel, king of J’ortugal, his cruel edict against the Jews, i- 312 
Embraces of the Cynics in public, ii. 259 

Emonez, a girl of Chios, her question to the philosoplier Arcesilaus, 
iii. 129 

Emotions animate preachers towards belief, ii. 233 
Emperor, in what posture he should die, ii. 381 
Emperors obnoxious to passions, i. 343 — Roman, tlieir excessive 
prodigality, iii. 143, &c. 

Empire of Constantinople, by whom founded, i. 266 — Roman, its 
divers forms, iii. 217, 218 

Employment, the most painful, iii. 161— The most pleasant to every 
one, 210 — Does not corrupt an honest man, 2vS7, 288 
Employments for a sedentary life, i. 294 — For a retired life, 295 
Empyrics, i. 454 

Fhiclmntments and visions, why so much credited, i. 96 
Enemy, vanquished, whether to be pursued to extremit^y, i. 368 — 
Whether he should be insulted by the victorious soldiers, 371“ 
Whether best to fall upon an enemy at once, or w ait for an attack, 
, 373— Whether a prince had better tarry for his enemy’s approacli, 
or go and attack him in his own dominions, 374 
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Engines made by Archimedes, L 14*7 — Those of Dionysius’s inven- 
tion, 382 

Enjoyment is not a sufficient testimony of a woman’s affection, ill. 
Ill 

Enjoyments are not alike, iii. Ill 
Enmity suppressed by pity, i- 2 
Enquiry, office of, projected, L 269 
Ensign, one remarkably fearful, i. 63 
Entelechia, ii. 199 

Enterprizes, military, much under the control of fortune, i. 137 
Enthusiasm sometimes transports a man beyond himself, i. 451 
Epaminondas, his noble defence against an accusation by the The- 
bans, i. 3 — Glorious verse in his praise, 367— His fondness for 
his two famous victories, 525 — Esteemed the most excellent of 
three great men, ii. 483 — Had in great honour among the Greeks, 

484— His knowledge ; his manners, ib. — His consummate and 
uniform virtue, ib. — His obstinate poverty, ib. — His humanity, 

485 — Placed in the first rank of excellent men, 542 — His deli- 
cacy in the article of justice, ib.— His humanity, ib. — His great 
virtues, 543 — His custom of sacrificing to the Muses when he 
went to war, ib. — His magnanimity, 544 — His cheerful death, 
iii. 42 — Delighted in dancing, singing, and similar recreations^ 420 

Epliori, one of them cut the two strings of Phrynis’s music, i. 125 
Epicharis’s death oi\ the rack, ii. 441 
Epicurean sect, ii. 21, 234 

Epicurus, his writings free from quotations, i. 163 — He and Seneca 
set in opposition to Pliny and Cicero, 304— Which he would have 
preferred, his books or children, 524 — His life different from his 
doctrines, ii. 30— His insensibility, 122 — His gods, 157 — His 
atoms, 202 — Was fond of glory, 307 — His letter to Hermachus, 
ib. — How little he lived upon, iii. 285 — Why he fasted, 411 
Epigram of the emperor Augustus, ii, 93 
Epirotes flead alive, ii. 411 

Epistles, familiar, of Cicero and Pliny, why published, i. 301 
Epistolary style of Montaigne, i. 305 

Epitomizing of books, a foolish undertaking without honour to the 
undertaker, iii. J91 

Equality of manners, i. 432 — Should be maintained amongst men 
in their intei'course with one another, iii. 24 
Equity, remarks on, ii. 429 

Erasmus, a remarkable ptissage in Iiis book called Lingua, i. 41, 
Note — E'uil of tidages and apophthegms, iii. 9 
Eringo broth taken by Montaigne to oblige the ladies, iii. 394 
Eros, a slave of Cicero, » enfranchised by him, i. 305 
Error and superstition, daughters of pride, ii. 129 
Errors of opinions, i. 409 

Escalin, Anthony, not so much known by that name, i. 366 & Note 
— His extraordinary rise, ib. 

Essays of Montaigne, their language, i. 303— Tlieir tendency, iii. 

377 
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Essenlans, how they lived without tlic use of womeu, iii. 10.5 
Estates, the names of, assumed, in France, by the proprietors, h 
363 — The wisest distribution of them before death, 5J6, 51 Y 
Esteem not due to bad princes, i. 1 3 — Ol' the people to be courted, 
ii- 320 — Vulgar and common, seldom hits right, iii. 223 
Estimation not due to little performances, iii. 303 
Estissac, Madam de, letter to lier from Montaigne, concerning the 
affection of parents to their children, i. 499 to 525 — Her love to. 
her children, 500 
Eternal, what it is, ii. 282, 283 
Eternity of (rod, ii- 283 

Eudamidas, his saying to a philosopher, talking of war, ii. 430 
Eudoxus’s earnest wish to be close to the sun, ii. 150 
Eumenes, his notable answer to Antigonus, i. 26, 27 — Betrayed by 
his own soldiers, ii. 537 

Events, different, from the same counsel, i. 132, S^c . — In war, for 
the most part, depend upon fortune, 375 — Of particular assigna- 
tion attributed to God, ii- 177 — Succeeding contrary to opinions, 
iii. 14 — Poor testimony of men’s worth and parts, 184 — Often 
effects of good fortune, ib. 

Evil, what it is, how it concerns men, i- 308 — The oldest, the most 
supportable, iii, 216 

Evils, how they ought to be endured, iii. 388, 389 — Have tlieir pe- 
riods limited, 390 — Mixed with good in life, 392 
Examples strange and scholastic, iii. 381, 382 
Excellent men and women, ii. 466 to 486 

Excess, sometimes allowable, i. 193 — Even in lawful pleasures, to 
be condemned, 240 

Excuses and satisfactions scandalous, iii. 299 

Executioner outlived by the person whom he had executed, i. 460 
Executions, exceeding simple death, perfect cruelty, ii. 34 — Whet 
the edge of vices, 302 

Exercise, fit for youth, i. 190, 191 — Wherein men are to proceed to 
the utmost limits of pleasure, 297 — Of riding recommended, 378 
— Makes things familiar, 481 

Exhortation to soldiers before a battle of great importance, ii. 458 
Expenses, how regulated by Montaigne, i. 331 — Excessive, of 
princes, a testimony of pusillanimity, iii. 137 — How they might 
be profitably laid out, 138 — Of the Roman emperors at the public 
spectacles, ill-judged, 143 — How domestic expenses ought to be 
managed, 210 , 21 1 

Experience, guided by chance, not to be credited, ii. 507 — Consi- 
derations on, iii- 357 to 431 — Not a sure means to inform us of 
the truth of things, 358 — Of every man sufficient to make him 
wise, 370 — Rules reason in the art of physic, 377 
Extremes, hurtful to virtue, i. 235— Things kept up by, 407 
Eye, real, lost, by counterfeiting the loss of one, ii. 395, 396 
Eyes of a philosopher put out by him, because they should not cor- 
rupt his mind, ii- 274 — Of animals, of divers colours, and their ef- 
fects, 277 — Of dying persons closed by their nearest relations, iii. 
044 — Beautiful, menacing a dangerous and malignant paturCi 351 
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Faces, gome happy, some unhappy, iii. 351— Of men, like or un- 
like, 365 

Facility of people in suffering themselves to be imposed upon by the 
leaders of a party. Hi. 290 
Facts, writers merely of, how far estimable, ii. 15 
Faggot-maker thought to have a genius for the mathematics, ii. 351, 
352 

Failings, the reasons all men have to bear with one another, iii. 168, 
177, 

Fainting, i. 484?, 485 — Not very dreadful, iii. 404 
Faintness from frigidity, i. 408 

Faith of military men very uncertain, i. 28 — Wherein faith differs 
from human reason, ^c. ii. 41 — Its powerful operation, 45 — Is 
the pure gift of Clod, 132 — Breach of, odious, 344 — Pledged, 
should never give way to private advantage, 541 
Falling-sickness corrected by C<x\sar, iii. 385 
Fame bought at a great rate, iii- 303 

Familiarity between parents and children, i. 511, 51 1— Necessary 
to be observed towards every body. Hi. 2f3 — With whom it should 
be sought, 28 

Families of obscure extraction, the most proper for falsification, i. 

363, 364 — Ruined by a large jointure, 516 
Family, excellent state of, according to Bias, iii.' 6. 7 — The govern- 
ment of, troublesome, and little understood by Montaigne, 201, 
202 — The most useful accomplishment in a mother of a family, 238 
Fancy, frivolous and extravagant, suitable to human wit, iii. 168 
Farewells, affections in, iii- 60 

Fashion, of clothes, why to be followed by men of sense, i. 124— 
Of some nations, of going naked, 271 — Of the French court, rules 
the whole kingdom, 354 — Fatal to youth, 355 — Inconstancy of, 
389 

Fashions of foreigners abominated, iii. 253 
Fasting of Epicurus, to what end. Hi, 411 
Father, ought to be called so by his children, i. 510 
Fathers, not concerned at the death of their children, i. 324 — Ought 
to admit their children to a share of their substance, 503 — Ought 
not to hoard up their money under the idea of gaining the affec- 
tions of their children, 504 — How they may gain the love and 
respect of their children, ib. & 506 — Ought to mairrtain and ad- 
vance their children, 507 — Ought to make themselves familiar 
with their children, when they are capable of it, 511, 514 — 
Hard-heartedness of, 516 

Fatua, Faunus’s wife, would see no man after marriage, iii. 89 
Faults of great men should ratlier be concealed than those of little 
ones, i. 348 

Faustina's medals, ii. 178 

Favorinus, wh}'' he suffered himself to bo failed in a grammatical 
dispute by the emperor Adrian, iii, 164, 165 
Favour of princes, by whom despised. Hi. 295 
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Fear, it^; strange effi^cts, i. 63 — Is the strongest of all passions, ib. 
— Of an ensign, and another gentleman, ib- — Opposite ejects 
produced by it, 64^ — Adds wings to the heels, ib. — Sometimes 
fetters men, ib. — Sometimes acts as an incentive to valour, ib.— 
Supersedes all other passions, 65 — Is more insupportable than 
death itself, ib. — Of a fall, more insupportable than the fall itselt^ 

ii. 340 — Whence fear upon the waters proceeds, iii. 133 
Feast of the king of Tunis, i. 413 

Features, elegant, scarifie<l for the 'sake of continency, ii, 453 

Feeding upon human flesh, i. 118 

Feet performing the service of liands, i. 112 

Felicity of incn^s lives depends upon the tranquillity of their spirits, 
i. 68 — Human felicity, according to Montaigne’s opinion, iii. 17 
Fencers, ii. 407 

Fencing-art useful to its ends, ii. 405 — Injurious to valour, 406— 
Contrary to the manner of fighting in battle, 107 
Fez, king of, his victory in sickness, ii. 381^ 

Fidelity in love, IMontaignc’s, iii. 121 

Fighting on horseback, tJie inconvenience of, i. 379 

Fire sent for a new-year’s gift, i. 1 16 

Fires made on the outside, and at the foot of the houses among the 
Homans, iii. 380 

Firmness of a prince riding a rough horse, i. 388 
Fish kept in pools in their rooms by tlie ancients, i. 392 — Its pre- 
eminence over flesh, ib. — Account of a fish that chews, ii. 100 — 
A food easy of digestion, iii. 411 
Flatterers scorned, i. 344 — Corrupt kings, iii. 376 
Flavius’s constancy at his execution, iii. 41 

Flight, in war, granted by several nations, i. 51— Without aftVight 
and astonishment, iii. 134 — Necessary, from evils that men can- 
not stand against, 293, 294 
Flights, poetic, mider the control of fortune, i. 137 
Floods, strange alterations caused by, i. 213 

Flora, the famous courtezan, her amour with l\jmpcy, ii. 298 — Her 
other iunf)urs, iii. 31 

Florentines proclaimed war by the tolling of a bell, i. 26 
Foix, count tie, how lie gained early intelligence of any important 
transactions, i. 212 

Foix, lady Diana de, Montaigne’s address to her on the education 
of children, i. 161 to 208 
Foix, counts de, their writings, i. 167 
Follies of others, not tolerated by the great, iii, 176 
Folly, what it is, i. 451 — For a man to venture what he has, in 
hopes of increasing it, ii. 341 — Not to be cured by admonition, 

iii. 189 

Fondness and pernicious education by motliers, i. 172 
Fool of the duke of Florence, his wise answer to his master, i. 272, 
— In what a fool is most disgusting, iii. 189 
Foolish discourse, what gives weight to it, iii. 178 
Fools never content, i. 12 

Footstool, the office of one performed by the Syrian women, ii. 73 
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Fofcc cannot ciffect what reason and prudence can do, i. 505 
Foresight of good and ill, iii. 134 
Forgetting, not in our power, ii. 123, &:c. 

Form of man’s being, depends upon the climate and soil, ii. 245 
Formula of faith established by the ancienrs, i. 419 
Ifernication, according to Arccsilaus, ii. 256 
Fortitude, what it is, i. 51 ; ii. 131 — Of a ISpanisli peasant, 441 
Fortune, has a great share in many arts, i. 137 — Is oftentimes ra- 
tional, 265, — Its inconstancj^ ib. — Sometimes seems to play 

upon men, 266 — Emulates the miracles of men, ih. — Sometimes 
plays the physician, 267 — Does what art cannot do, ib. — Directs 
the counsels of men, ib, — Surpasses the rules of common pru- 
dence, 209— Its benefits, how they ought to be relished, 345— 
Favours the executions of the most simple men, iii. 182 
Foundation of Notre Dame la grande de Foitiers, i. 362 
Foxes judging of the thickness of the ice by the faculty of hearing, 
ii. 72 

France, Antarctic, i. 243 

Francis, marquis de Saluzzo, his trcacliery to the king of France, 
i. 45 

Francis, duke of Brittany, what learning lie tliouglit enough for a 
wife, i. 155 

Francis the First, king of France, caught an ambassador in a lie, 
i. 39— Why he clu/se to wait for Charles the Fifth, to attack him 
in his own dominions, 374 — Brought learning into esteem, ii. 41 
Francisco Taverna, nonplussed by king Francis, i. 39 
Francs, whence they came, ii. 389 

Franget, Mons. de, governor, punished for cowardice, i. 58 
French gentlemen’s incredible bravery, i. 1, 2 — Wisdom, anciently 
proverbial, but of no continuance, 189 — Manners and customs, 
388 — Very changeable in their fashions, ib. — Held valour as the 
chiel' virtue, 498 — Accoutrements for war, anci(‘nt and modern, 
527 — Language, ii- 332 — Manners corrupted, 355 — Their indis- 
cretion in foreign countries, 404, 405 — Scribblers and language, 
iii- 98, 99— Gentlemen have small legs, 318 — Armies abound 
witli foreigners, 327 — Soldiers, when without order and disci- 
pline, 328 — Lav. s, 368 

Frenchmen, what the American savages thought of them, i. 258 — 
Compared to monkeys, ii. 342 

Friars of Florence who would submit their different opinions to a 
fiery trial, ii. 422 

Friend, how useful and necessary, iii. 217 

Friends, all things common among them, i. 225 — More faithful than 
mercenary men, iii. 143 — Taking leave one of another unplea- 
sant, 243 

Friendship, the subject treated at large, i. 215 to 233 — Is the most 
perfect benefit of society, 217 — Of severtil kinds, ib. — Incompa- 
tible with some connections, ib. — Begot by voluntary liberty, 218 
— Against nature, 220 — Its true character, 222 — True and per- 
fect, 223— Common and ordinary, 225 — Allows community of 
ib, — Hare example of, 226— Perfect friendship admits no 
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division, 227— Dissolves all other obligations, 228 — Private, con- 
temned for the public good, ii. 54*4— One, single and perfect, pl*e- 
ferred before all others, iii. 23 — Scarce, between husbands and 
wives, 68, 69 — That flatters itself, 169 — Civilized and artificial, 
170 — Purely of our own acquiring ought to be preferred before 
all others, 235 — Conjugal, grows warm by absence, 238 — Its 
true aim, 241 — True and fidse, 281 — Sound and regular, ib. — 
Singular, 375 

Friendships are scarce, i. 228 

Froissart, his story of the count de Foix’s familiar spirit censured, 
i. 212 — His character, ii. 15 

Frosts, sharp, at the mouth of the lake Maeotis, i, 274 

Frugality of the kings of France, iii, 138 

Fruition and possession principally appertain to the imagination, 
iii. 239 

Fruits eaten after dinner, i. 391 

Fruit-trees buried in the winter, i, 275 

Fulk, count of Anjou, his journey to Jerusalem, to be lashed, i. 324 

Fulvius, his wife’s decent death, i, 466 — His inhumanity, 467 

Funerals, not to be too magnificent, nor too mean, i. 18— An un- 
dertaker of, condemned by Demades, 108 — Of the Scythian 
kings, ii. 74 

Fury and sleep, two ways to enter into the cabinet of the gods, ii. 

. 235 

Futurity, mankind too curious afler it, i. 11, 12 


G. 

Gaiety of reflection necessary in old age, iii. 50 
Galba, a saying of that emperor, misplaced to another’s account, 
iii. 198 

Galba, another of that name, who dissembled sleeping, to favour 
Meca?nas’s amour with his wife, iii. 90 — His amours, 128, 129 
Cjallio, why recalled to Home from exile, i. 240 
Gallus Vibius, how he became a madman, i. 94 
Games of divers sorts, ii. 244 — Of chance, why left off by Mon- 
taigne, iii. 2S)2 

Gaming, the conduct required in it, iii. 284 
Garden, magnificent, of the king of Mexico, iii. 149 
Gascons, their remarkable horses, i. 383— Generally addicted to 
stealing, 504 — Their language, ii. 332 — Noted for obstinacy, 442 
Gauls held missile arms in abomination, i. 382 — Never permitted 
their sons to present tliemsclves before them, till they came to 
bear arms, 515, 516 — 8Jenderiy clad, ii. 67 
Geese nourished with public care, ii. 40 

Generals, changing their habit upon the point of an engagement, i. 
372 — Richly clothed in a battle, ib — Obscurely armed An war, 
373 

Genius, poverty of, how discovered, i. 163 

Gentlemen’s duty towards those that come to visit them, i. 53— TIic 
condition of country- gentlemen in France, 349 
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Geograpberi of Montaigne’s time, ii. ^40, 241 
Geometrical demonstrations, ii, 240, 241 
Geometry, how far useful, ii. 187 

German, Mary, feigned to have been turned into a man, i. 96 
Germans, drunk, performing their duty, i. i^l’-^Great drinkers, 
443 — Loggerlieads, ii. 28 

Gervase, tit,, his relics S 4 id to have recovered the lost sight of a 
cliild, i. 213 

Geta, emperor, his dishes served up to table alphabetically, i. 361 
Getai, their manner of sending deputies to their god, ii. 165 
Giants, iii. 156 

Gifts, prohibited between man and wife, i, 226’-^ Of kings, how they 
oiiglit to be bestowed, iii. 143 

Gilippus, undeserving of the cliaracter of a great man, i. 372, Note 
Giraldus, Idlius, his death, i. 270 

Gladiators, 3'hracian, their oath, ii. 73 — llornan gladiators, 391 
Glasquin, l^ertrand, how honoured after his death, i. 11— His dif- 
I'event names, 365, Note 
(f lasses, magnifying, ii. 280 

Glory, vain, and curiosity, scourges of the mind, i. 214, 335 — In- 
consistent wdth repose, 298 — Due to God alone, ii. 305 — What 
it is, ib.— Contemned by certain })hilosophers, 306 — Desired for 
the profit it brings along w'ith it, ib. — To be desired for itself, 308 
— Recorded in books, 319 — The sliortest wav to it, iii. 8 
Glosses upon books only augment doubts, iii. 361 
Goats trained up to give suck to children, i, 520, 521 — Balls found 
in the paunch of one, ii. 515 

God, his sacred name ought not to be taken in vain, i. 414, 422 — 
I’urity of soul requisite in prating Him, 41 5 — Assists faith and 
religion, not tlie passions of men, ii. 47, 48 — Ought to be loved 
above all things, 4^) — His grace Ibrrns our reason, 54 — Equally 
exempt from virtue and vice, 131 — Has made foolish the wisdom 
ol’the world, 132 — I'uknown, adored at Athens, 153 — The Pa- 
gans’ idea of Him, ib. — The folly of pretending to know Him, by 
comparing him with man, 164 — His power and perfections above 
man’s conceptions, 168 — His pow er not to be limited by the ruleii 
of our speech, 17 1 — Can alone can be said to subsist continually, 
2(S3 — How his name may be increased, 305 
God made Man, adored as such, ii. 244 

Gods, of the poets, favouring tJie deliverance of persons suffering 
under a languishing death, i. 487 — Lascivious, ii. 181 — Partakers 
of men’s qimrrels, 184 — Banished by the Caunians, ib, — Their 
power limited, 185 — Of mean power; terrestrial, ib. ; mortal, 186 
— Of the ijeatheiife, patrons of governments, 321 — -Obnoxious to 
passions, iii. 163 

Gold slmuld rather be despised by a prince than his subject, i. 353 
— Hoarded together for ornament and show, iii. 156 
Golden age, i. 218 

Good and evd, the Pythagorean doctrine of, i. 38 — The basis of our 
opinion respecting, ^^)8 — Imaginary, of men, ii. 109 — Real, of 
beuists, 110 — What in the greatest, 1 IB— Moral, confounded with 
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^vil in man, 379^Nevcl‘ sent absolutely pure to men, iii. 
Sovereign of the Academics and Peripatetics, 427 
Good man, not one of a thousand, i. 2S5**^Good men free &<H1I 
all injuries, 290 

Good-nature, remarks concerning, ii. 429 
Goodness in necessity, hi. 268 

Goods of fortune despised, i. 293 — Equally evil to the unjust, 340 
•^Of this world, ii, 180 — Of the mind seem fruitless to men, if 
not produced to the view of others, iii. 21 1 
Goose in love witli a child, ii. 90 

Government, every nation contented with that which it is used to, 
i. 121 — A defect in, 269 — Auacharsis^s notion of il, 352 — Of a 
family, more troublesome than hard, iii. 201, 202 — Wluit is the 
best for every nation, 212 — Civil, a mighty thing, and Iiardtobe 
dissolved, 217 — Whether violence may be committed in a coun- 
try for the sake of rectifying it, 329 
Governments obnoxious to diseases, il. 388 

Governor, of a place, how he ought to behave himself in the time of 
a siege, i. 26 — Punishment of one for his cowardice, 58 — Of a 
child, how he should behave, 16S, &c. — Not to be praised for 
common actions, 302 
Gournay, IMary dc, her character, ii. 363 

Gourvay, mademoiselle, slic called herself Mon tiugne’s daughter, 

i. 218 

Gout; pleasant reply of a giaitleman aifUicted with that disease, to 
his physicians, i. 21 — \Vhat Servius did to cure it, 454 — Couu<« 
terfeited, became real, ii. 395 
Gozo island, i. 461 
Gracchus^s prompter, ii, 2/6 

Grammar, six thousand books written upon it by one author, iii. 197 
Grammarians, tlicir language, i. -103 
Grammont, madam de, letter to her, i. 233 
Grandeur of the Homans, ii. 3?;3, vvc. 

Gratitude ol'a lion, ii. 97 — Towards the dead, iii- 270 
Great, a title given to princes, i. 103 

Great men shouUl not be praised for common things, i. 302 — Should 
not excel in things altogether unnecessary, 303 — Ongiit to have 
their iliuUs hidden, 3lS~The re^^pect anciently paid to them, 390 
- — Have no true share in the exercises of honour and valour, iii. 
161— Are not so silly oftentimes as they seem to he, ISO — Gainers 
by their silence, 181 

Greatness, its inconveniency, and advantage, iii. 158, Scc » — Easily 
avoided, and despised, 159 — Of soul, by Vv hut particularly disco- 
vered, 422 

Grecians, happier and wiser than the Koinans, i. 202 — Their fa- 
mous retreat from Bab} Ion, 275 
Greediness in eating reproved by Diogenes, iii. 415 
Greek and Latin may 1 h? taught more easily than they commonly 
are, i. 202 — Taught by wxiy of pastime, 204 —Greek studied iu 
old age, ii. 413 
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Greeks, proposal to them and the Indians, how received, i. 121~ 
And Romans compared, ii. 443, 444 
Greyhound^s imagination, ii. 105 

Grief, excessive, the cause of sudden death, i. 8. — Other effects of 
it, 10 — Eased by a pleasant method, iii. 48 — Imprinted by coun- 
terfeited forms, 49 
Gudgeon and whale, ii. 100 

Guesclin, sir Bertrand du, constable of France, uncertain way of 
spelling his name, i. 365, and Note 
Guests, how they ought to be chosen, according to Varro, iii. 416 
Guevara’s letters, their character, i. 384 
Guicciardin’s history, ii. 18 

Guienne, college, where Montaigne was bred, i. 207 
Guise, duke of, his conduct at the battle of Dreux, i. 359 — Shot at, 
ii. 424 

Gymnastics of Plato, iii. 78 

Gymnosophists voluntarily burn themselves, ii. 420 
(xypsies wash their children as soon as they arc born, i. 320 

II. 

Habit, makes things familiar, i. 481 > <Src. 

II airs, pulled oft in [jreat sorrow, i. 22 — Suffered to grow On one 
side, and slmved on the other, 118— ‘Pinched oft* through effe- 
minacy and luxury, 390 

llalbert managed by th ? t\'/ist of a boy’s neck, i. 113 
Halcyon’s marvellous qualities, ii. 102 — The 'wondei'ful structure 
oflt^> nest, 103 

Hands, the various things they express, ii. 63 

Ilannihars answer to Antiochus, when he asked him liow the Ro- 
nuiiis would like his army, i. 371 

Happiness, of men not to be estimated before they are dead, &c. i. 
66— Imaginary, claimed by man ; the real, left to beastis, ii. 10J> — 
Eternal, what'must be the cliange of our being to qualify us for 
it, 161 

Harangue cannot make men valiant on a sudden, iii. 189 
Hare, a tutor for valour, ii. 422 

Ilarpaste, Seneca’s v ife’s fool, blind, and did not know it, ii. 397 
Heads, of the Egyptians harder than those of the Persians, i. 273 — 
Uncovered in the presence of the gods, 274— Naked in all 
seasons, ib. 

Health, tlie regimen for it, ii. 87 — The best and ricliest good of 
nature, 119 — Attendant on stupitlity and sensibility, 120 — Too 
vigorous, must be abated by art, 388 — A precious thing, 495 — Al- 
tered and corrupted by pliysicians, 496 — Altered by use of phy- 
sic, 507 — What is, iii. 377, 379, &c. — More pleasant after sick- 
ness, 397 

Heat, coming from the fire, makes the head heavy, iii. 380 
Heaven, God’s palace, ii. 180 

Hedgehogs’ foreknowledge of the change of the wind, ii. 85 
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lIcgeBias’s saying of death, i. 455 — His disciples pined themselves 
to death, why, iii. 40 

Heir-at-law, deficiency of the law in regard to confirming him an 
adult, i. 427 

Heirs, the choice of them, I. 518 

Hcliodore, bishop, his fondness for his romance, i. 522 
Heliogabalus, his death, i. 262— His design of dying delicately, ii. 
290 — His diabolical licentiousness, iii. 137— His coach drawn 
by stags, by dogs, by tigers, by naked women, ib- 
Plenry the Fourth (of France), how he chose to be called by his 
children, i. 510 

Henry the Seventh, king of England, his treachery to the duke of 
Suffolk, L 31 

Henry the Eighth, king of England, caught an ambassador in an 
error, i. 40 

Heptamcron of the queen of Navarre, ii. 32 
Heraclcotes Dionysius, ii. 117 

Heraclitus, his excuse for passing his time with boys, i. 147 — His 
face and humour, 397 — His notion of the soul, ii. 199 — What So- 
crates tliought of his writings, iii. 362 
Hercules and the sexton of his temple threw dice foi' a supper and 
a mistress, ii. 181 

Heresies animated by disputes, i. 419 

Hermachus receives the charge of Metrodorus’s children from the 
expiring breath of tipicurus, ii. 307 
Ilermogenes, a notorious thief, iii. 146, Note 

FIcrodotus’s mason, i. 32 — His notion of the polar inhabitants, 358, 
359 

Pleroes shedding tears, i. 149 

Hierarchy of the idol gods of the philosophers, ii. 159, 160 
Hieron’s notion of kings and kingly power, i. 347, 349 
Hieropliilus, his jdiysics, ii. 504 

Hilary, St., his miracles, a mere farce, i. 212 — His prayer to God 
for the death of his wife and daughter, 264, 265 
Hilary, St,, the solitary life of a dean oi‘, i. 510 

Ilimbercourt, the sicur de, how he appeased the fury of the Liegcois, 
iii. 38 

Hippias bantered by Socrates, i. 160 

Hippias, Eleus, why he learned to do every thing for himself, iii. 229 
Flippornancs, and his golden apples, iii. 39 

Historian, the importance of the reader’s knowing his profession, i. 

60 — 'fhe (pialities requisite in him, 245 
Historians pleasant and easy, ii. 14 — Of facts, 15 — The most excel- 
lent, ib. — Of the middle sort, and of Montaigne’s age, ib. 
Histories, the only good ones, ii. 16 

History, whether or no it should be written by a divine and a phi- 
losopher, i. 106 — The benefit of that study to youth, 177 — Profi- 
table to be read at all times, iii. 179 
Homer criticised by Montaigne, i. 345 — Had but one servant, 101 — 
The founder of all sects of philosophy, ii. 146 — Reckoned the 
leader of all generals, 261 — Preferred to the greatest geniuses. 
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<•77— Was a guide and teacher to Virgil, ib.^-^A perfect instructor 
in the knowledge of all things, 478 — A counsellor in military af- 
fairs, 479 

Honest man not corrupted by the employment he exercises, iii. 
287, 288 

Honesty and profit, considerations on, ii, 524, &c. — Scholastic, iii. 
532 

Honorary rewards, considerations on, i, 495, to 499 
Honour and glory, not communicable, i. 335, Sec. — Of a victory, re- 
fused, 337 — The place of, at the tables of the Romans, 392— 
Obtained by valour, ii. 310 — What it is, 313 — Of ladies, 322 
Hope, its limits, i. 459 — Remains us long as there is life, ib. — Of 
future glory, ii. 213 
Horace’s language, iii. 97 

Horse of king Charles, i. 377 — Of Alexander, 378 — Of Csesar, ib. 
Horsemanship, dexterity in, i. 387 

Horsemen, when they ought to dismount in a battle, i. 379 
Horses of service, called destriers, i. 376 — Trained up to help their 
riders, ib. — Of the Numidians, 377 — Of the Mamalukes, 378— 
Horses and arms taken from conquered nations, 379 — Of the Gas- 
cons, 383 — Of the Swedes, ib. — Of the Massilians, ib. — Fettered 
in the stable by the Assyrians, 381? — Of Scythia, ib. — Valued as 
much as men, ib. — Their blood aiul urine used for nourishment 
on emergent occasions, ib. — Unbridled in a battle, 385 — Embow- 
elled for men to creep into their bellies, 38G — I'eeding upon ser- 
pents, 387 — Clipped, to be led in triumph, ib.— Their aflection 
to each other, ii. 88 — Their dreams, 104 
Hospital, ranked witli the best poets, ii. 363 
Hospitals for beasts, ii, 40 

Houses, where all things lay open, i. 118— Garrisoned, plundered 
sooner than others, why, ii, 303 

Housewifery, the best knowledge for a mother of a family^ iii- 238 
Humanity towards beasts, ii. 40 

Humility and submission the parents of virtue, ii- 113 
Humour, singularity of, should be early corrected, i. 192 
Humours gathered in men’s bodies, i. 282 
Hungary given up by Solyman, ii, 395 

Husbandry, a servile employmcut, i- 294, 295 — In the enjoyment of 
pleasures, iii. 424 

Husbands careful of the chastity of their wives, iii. 79— May be 
too careful of it, 94 

Hyperboreans, their voluntary death, i. 472 
Hypocrisy decried in war, ii. 315 
Hyposphagma, ii. 277 


I. 

IcETEs seeks to assassinate Tiraolcon, i. 268 
Ideas of Plato, ii. 150 

Idleness, its pernicious conseauences, i, 34 

Idols cemented with the blooa of little children, ii. 165 
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Ignatius and his son, their heroic deaths, i. 269 
Ignorance and wisdom liave the same effect, i. 408 — Of several 
sorts, ib. — A compliment on the confession of ignorance, ii. S— 
Recommended by religion, 114 — Its effects preferable to those of 
knowledge, 1 17 — Its advantage, 128 — Mother of vices, iii. 3— 
The mischiefs of not owning it, 312 — Strong and generous, ib. 
— Its vow in point of devotion, 323 — A soft pillow for a well- 
turned head, 370 

Ignorant, better men among them- than among tlie learned, iL 112, 
113 

Ill-luck good for something, ii. 342 

Imagination, its power and effects, i. 93 — Strange effects produced 
by it, 96 — A pleasant remedy for curing an evil of it, 97— A dis- 
temper contracted b}^ the mere power of it, lOk — The brute- 
creation subject to its power, il). and 103 — Its effects upon preg- 
nant women, 105 — Not the privilege of men only, but also of 
beasts, ii. 104, &c. 

Immortality, refused by Chiron, why, i. 91 

Immortality of the soul believed by the barbarians, i. 230 — The evil 
consequences resulting from Plato’s arguments in favour of it, ii. 
50 — On wliat tlie opinion of it is founded, 213 — The truth of it 
assured to us by Revelation, 215 — Maintained by several pliilo- 
sophers, 216 

Immortalization, Alexander’s fancies about it, iii. 430 
Imposture, its subject, i. 260 
Impostures, their foundation, iii. 312 
Impurity, odious to God, i. 415 

Inanimate things too much sought after by mankind for amuse- 
ment, i. 22 

Incense and perfumes used in churches, origin of the custom, j. 412 
Inclination forced, ii. 271, &c. 

Inclinations, natural, fortified by education, seldom altered and 
overcome, iii. 8, 9 — Arc not always to be followed, 20— 'Uiina- 
tural, not to be believed, 35.3 

Inconstancy, of man’s desires, i. 404 — Of our ordinary practice*, 
42^) — On what founded, 431 — Pardonable in women’s love, iii. 115 
Inconveniences, ordinary, arc never light, iii. 204 — Of human na- 
ture, ought not to be prcoccupated, 339, 342 
Indathyrsis, king, his answer to Darius, when he reproached him for 
retiring always before him, i. 51. 

Indians, their custom of eating the bodies of their deceased pa- 
rents, i. 121 — Their adoration of the sun, 261 — Ride upon oxen, 
385 — Their wives yielded themselves to a voluntary tfeath, 418 
— Burned themselves, to deprive Alexander of the pleasure of 
his victory, 468 

Indies not conquered by the kings of Castile and Portugal, ii. 382 
Indiffercncy, a fault opposite to curiosity, i. 473 

Indigence accompanies riches as well as poverty, i. 329“IIas its 
sweetness and favours, iii. 383 
Indivisibility of friendship, i. 227 
Industry, frivolous, deservedly rewarded, i. 407 
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Inequality among muiikintl, i. 339, &c. 

Infant, monstrous, ii. 425 

Infantry, Roman, their military discipline, i. 528, 529 
Infants, swathing them not necessary, ii. 

Ingratitude preferred by Montaigne to lying under an obligation, 
iii. 227 

Injury professed, less hateful than a treacherous one, iii. 234 

Injustice of the extremest sort according to Plato, iii. 330 

Innocency grown into contempt, ii. 27 

Innocents punished without the judge’s fault, iii. 366 

Innovation of great lustre, iii. 304 

Innovations in a state, dangerous, i. 125, 126 

Inquiries, philosophical, vanity of, ii. 201 

Inquiring into matters and tilings useful to know, i. 177— After 
truth, man’s proper business, iii. 175 
Inquiry, vain, into causes without a certainty of the facts, iii. 307 
Insensibility, perfect, not possible, nor desirable, ii. 122 
Insolence, hereditary, i. 119 

Instability of men’s mamiers and opinions, i. 430 — Of their condi- 
tion, ii. 356 

Iiistructioii by contrariety, iii. 166 — Of science, 338 — Of nature, ib. 
Intention, men’s actions to be judged by it, i. 31 > &c.— The onlj^ 
judge of well or ill doing, 435 
Intentions, secret, ii. 345 
Interment, ignominious, for suicides, i. 457 
Interpreters readily found for writings the most obscure, ii. 260 
Interview of two kings, i. 54 
Inutility itself, not useless in nature, ii. 525 
Invention, the principal part of poetry, i. 199 
Invocation of the name of (lod in all our actions, i. 414^ 

Ipliigenia, her sacrifice, how represented by painters, i. 7.— Sacri- 
ficed at the port of Aulis, ii. 166 
Irenacus’s death, i. 262 

Irresolution, most common vice of man’s nature, i. 429 
Iscliolas’s overthrow, more glorious than a victory, i. 255, 256 
Isis, the Egyptian idol, ii. 159 
Island discovered by the Carthaginians, i. 245 
Italian umbrellas, iii. 236, 237 

Italians, subtle and quick of apprehension, but not brave, ii. 27—? 

Keep their wives in too great restraint, iii- 112 
Itch, iii. 403 
Ivry, battle of, i. 372 


J. 


Ja Nus, his double face, iii. 52 

Jaropelc, duke of Russia, how he liked the treason, but punished 
tlic traitor, ii. 536 

Jason Phereus, how cured of an imposthume, i. 267 
Jaundice, its effect, ii. 277 

Jealousy exasperates men against incontinency, iii. 82, and envy. 
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fi3— Among beasts, ib.— -Of women, furious and odious, 85- 8G- 
93 

Jests of some men that were going to be hanged, i. 310 — Of some 
buffoons, who died with a joke in their mouths, 311 
Jewish women, who cast themselves from a precipice, i. 4*61 
Jews cruelly treated by the Portuguese, to make them change their 
religion, i. 312 — Others, who, out of zeal for their religion, killed 
themselves and cliildren, 313 
Joachim, the Calabrian abbot, his divination, i. 4-9 
Joan, queen of Naples, why she caused her husband to be hanged, 
iii. 116 

Jointure, a great one ruinous, L 516 
Josephus’s hope, i. 460 

Journal kept by Montaigne’s father, of his finiily affairs, i. 270 
Jo 3 ^, sudden and unexpected, its dangerous effect, i. 10 — Jo)^ and 
serenity of mind, the marks of wistlom, 185 — Profound joy has 
more severity than gaiety in it, ii. 377 
Jubellius’s suicide, i. 467, 468 
Judges of China, and their offices, iii- 367 

Judgment, uncertainty of, the subject treated at large, i. 368 to 376 
~Is a touchstone to try all subjects by, 395 — Its inclination, ii. 
226, &c- — Its uncertainty visible to every man, 228 — Depends 
very much on the alterations of the body, 229 — Its weakness not 
easy to be discovered, 231 — Impossible to form a definitive judg- 
ment of things by appearances, 282 — Judgment of the multitude 
contemptible, 313 — The human judgment, a free and roving 
thing, iii. 307 

Judgments of other men appealed to, iii. 191 

Julian the Apostate, emperor, his punishments of his soldiers for 
cowardice, i. 58 — Not affected by the praise of his courtiers, 351 
— Ilis character, ii. 372, 373, &c. 

Julius, C-anius, how he philosophized in his last moments, i. 482 
Justice ouglit not to be bouglit, i. 123 — The executions of it ought 
to be simple, ii. 34 — Is a principle created for the society and 
intercourse of jnen, 131 — Foundation of the justice of laws, 252 
— Maliciously executed, 526 — Universal, more perfect tlian pecu- 
liar and national, 533 — Full of error and contradiction, iii. 365 — 
I 'ormed after the model of physic, 366 

K, 


Karanti people, iii- 240 
Killing, an act of cowardice, ii. 401 

King, of Peru hanged after he had paid his ransom, iii. 153 — Of 
Mexico taken prisoner, put to the rack, and hanged, 154 
Kingdoms, disposed of by C*esar, ii. 393 — Gained by the right of 
war, restored, 394 

Kinge, queen of Poland, her vow of chastity, iii. 72 
Kings, how they should be treated after their decease, i- 12— -What 
they ought most to value themselves upon, 303 — Subject to the 
fiaiae passions and accidents as other mt?n, 343— Have a great 
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and painful duty incumbent on them, S46— In ft wOr«e condition 
than j>rivate men, for the fruition of pleasure, 347 — Worse off than 
ftsses in some respects, 349— Prisoners to the limits of their domi* 
Tiions, ib. — (rood and bad may have equal reverence, 350—May 
render wealth and luxury contemptible to their subjects, 354— 
Their souls cast in the same mould as those of coblers, ii. 95—* 
Ought to command their armies in person, and to be active even 
on a death-bed, 381, 384 — The kings of Castile and Portugal not 
conquerors in the Indies, 382— Why kings should not be too pro* 
fuse in their expenses, iii. 1 37— Whether liberality, and what de* 
gree of it, becomes them, 139, 141 — ^What is properly the royal 
virtue, 141 — The more excusable because of the difficulty of the ir 
office, 161 — Why they arc excluded from the honour resulting 
from the exercises of the body and mind, 162— The only thing 
they learn that is necessary, ib. — How their faults are hid, 164—* 
They give the greatest offices at hap-hazard, 181— The respect 
due to them, 185 — The need they have of an officer to talk freely 
to them, and teach them to know themselves, 375, 376 

Kisses, ^)owcrful and dangerous, become contemptible by saluta- 
tions, lii. 109 

Kissing the hands of the great, a mark of respect, i. 390— Kissing 
in salutation, ib. 

Kitchens, portable, i, 392 

Knighthood, orders of, i. 495, 496, &c.— Difficult to bring a new 
order of into credit, 498 

Knowledge, of ourselves,!. 12, 397— *‘Of what shall come to pass, 45 
—Of things present, 149 — Of great men, reposited in their li- 
braries, and in the heads of their attendants, 150 — Should be 
made our own, 151 — Without judgment, defective, 154, 197 — Of 
the effects of things, 159 — Knowing by rote, not worthy to be 
accounted knowledge, 171— *Of the stars, too abstruse to be 
taught to children, 182, 183 — Attained to with great difficulty, 
210,211— Of things, to wliat use it should be applied, 315— Whe- 
ther it exempts those that have it from inconveniences, ii. Il2 — 
Cicero’s commendation of the knowledge of literature, 114, 115 
—The knowledge of pleasure depends upon that of evil, 122 
—Knowledge throws men into the arms of ignorance, ib.— The 
increase of it increaseth sorrow, 125 — How much the greatest 
men have at tained to, 134 — Of God, not to be attained by com- 
paring him with man, 164 — Of present things, as remote from us 
as that of the stars, 192 — Of our own being, 193 — Of the soul, 
very difficult to attain to, 197, &c. — Treated like a toy by the an- 
cient philosophers, 203 — Human, its extent, 224, &c.— Of mafi 
very difficult to man, 225, &c.— Its basis and lintrits, 263— Guided 
by the senses, 267, 268— What branches of, fittest for the women, 
iii- 26— ^Attained but very imperfectly by the most curious en* 
quirer, 148 — Honoured, 174— A thing of indifferent quality, ib. 
— A tiling of great weight, 180— Of ourselves, recommended by 
Apollo, 275 — Of causes, 307**-Of ourselves, cf( greatest impot* 
tanee, 372 
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L. 

Eabienus buried bimself alive, why, i, ,522 

Eacedaemonian youth, tlieir constancy, i. 321— Women, 393— 
Ead, who would not be a slave, though captive, 452 — Women ex- 
pose their thighs, ii, 79 

Eacedaemonians, their vain ceremony at the interment of their kings, 
i. 14 — Their victory by flight, 51— Education of their c'hildren, 
15S — Their answer to Antipater, when he demanded fifYy of their 
> children for hostages, 159 — Chivalry, 195 — Tlicir answer to 
Antipater’s menace, 453 — Policy without learning, ii. 128 — 
Prayers to their deity, 247 — The reason of tlieir sacrifleing to the 
Muses, 318— Their children whipped at Diana’s altar, 440 
Eackeys of the ancients, i. 394 

Eadies, holding their hands to receive their king’s spittle, i. 113 — 
In the baths, 393 — Dissuaded from preferring suicide to being 
ravished, 463 — French, better natured, ib. — Th(‘ir honour and 
duty, ii. ,322 — Eearnedly speaking and writing, iii. 26 — Never 
tempted, cannot boast of their chastit}^, 81— The boasting ol* 
their favours censured, 82, 83 
Eadisliius, king of Naples, how poisoned, ii. 448 
Eaertius, Diogenes, his character, ii. 14 
Lais's character of the philosophers, iii. 260 

Eanguage, of the barbarians, i. 2,58 — Of essays, 30.3— Of architects, 
402 — Mute, ii. 69 — Different in animals of the same s])ecies, 70 
— Human, very deficient, 174 — iConfoinuled at Babel, 214 — 
French, 332 — Gascon, ib. — Magisterial, to servants, reproved, 
iii. 24 — Set off or enriched by wits, censured, 25— Common, how 
rendered obscure and ambiguous in covenants, t^c. 360 
Languages, the Greek and Latin, may be learned with less pains 
tlian are usually taken, i. 202 
Lacidicea, the fair Greek, married to king Amasis, i. 99 
Latin language taught to Montaigne before the French, i. 203 
Latin Poets, ii. 363 

Laughing and crying at the same time, i. 281 
Eaurentina, a harlot, won at hazard, ii. 181 

Law of obedience, the first law of God to men, ii. 113— Whence 
rise the doubts and difficulties of the law, iii. 361 — General law 
of the world, 369 

Laws, of conscience, whence derived, i. 120 — Of honour, opposed 
to those of justice, 124 — Established by long custom, ought not 
to be altered, 125 — May be changed in ctiscs of‘ extreme neces- 
sity, 130 — Severe, of Persia, moderated by Artaxerxes, ii. 35 — 
Necessary to keep men in order, 222 — Subject to perpetual alte- 
ration, 250 — Changed in England, ib. — Of nature, 252— On what 
their justice is founded, ib. — Of nature, lost in men, 2.5,^ Au- 
thorised by custom, 257— The justest have some mixture of in- 
justice, 379— Of Solon, iii. 213— Multiplicity of, fatal to a state, 
358— Those of nature, the best, 359— More in France than in all 
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Europe, ib. — Ethic, hard to be taught, 365 — Imperfect, as far as 
they relate to the subjects, ib. — How they support their credit in 
France, 368 — Ordinarily faul^, ib. ^ 

Law-suits carefully avoided by Montaigne, Hi. 296 
Lawyer, a pleasant story of one, ii. 513 

Lawyers, the fourth state in a government, i. 123 — The contexture 
of their debates, ii. 355 — Are the pest of a country, iii. 360 
Laziness hateful, iii. 123“Of married women, 238 
Leaders of parties, their impositions, iii. 290 
Leagues and confederations, i. 229 

Learned men. Why contemptible, i. 14?8— Why vain and weak, ii. 
361 

Learning, whether it is absolutely necessary, !. 151, 156— Charac- 
ter of pretenders to it, 152— Must be incorporated into the 
mind, 155 — Not much required in women, ib.— Desired for 
profit-sake, 156 — Despised by the Lacedaemonian youth, 158 
— Fit for children, 159 — Its chief use, 167 — Its great profit and 
value, ii. 41— Brought into esteem by Francis the First, ib. — Has 
its place amongst the necessary things of this life, 113 — Not 
barely e remembrance of what we knew before, 207— Bought at 
a great rate, full of natural weakness, iii. 323, 324— Is a dan- 
gerous acquisition, 333— That which is of absolute necessity, is 
innate in man, ib. 

Led horse, to change in a battle, i. 377 

Legs of the French gentlemen smaller than others, why, iii. 318 
Leo, pope, his death, i. 262 

Leonidas’s defeat preferable to the most glorious victory, i. 255 
Leonora, Montaigne’s only daughter, i. 505 
Lepidu^^s wife broke his heart, iii. 84 
Leprosy, how cured, ii. 519 

Lr^son ought to be measured to the scholar's capacity, i. 169 
Lessons more profitable in practice than theory, i. 194 
Letters, published by Cicero and Pliny, to what «nd, i. 301— Of 
ceremony, and offers of service, 306— Of favour and recommen- 
dation, 307 — With qualities and titles, ib. — Of this age, ib. — Why 
the reading of them should not be deferred, 474— Six original 
letters from Montaigne, viz. To Monsieur de Lansac ; being an 
Introduction of Boetia’s Translation of Xenophon’s Economy, iii. 
<433, 434 To Monsieur de Mesmes, an JutrcMluctioii of Boetia’s 
Translation of Plutarch’s Rules of Marriage, 435, 436 ^^A let- 
ter printed before Boetia’s Translation of Plutarch’s Letter of 
Consolation to his Wife, and inscribed by Montaigne, to Made- 
moiselle de Montaigne, his Wife, 437, 438 To Monsieur de 
PHospital, Chancellor of France; printed before some Latin 
•verses of Steplien .de la Boetia, 438 to 441:— Extract of a letter 
which the Counsellor de Montaigne wrote to his father; con- 
taining some particulars of the sickness and death of M. de la 
Boetia, 441 to 457 s— A letter of Montaigne to his Father, 457, 
458 

Lettre-ferits, the term defined, i. 153 

Levinus, the consul, hijs engagement With Pyrrhus, i. 372 
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L^wjs^ Sir his^smm(t ofhmmelilAwoug^ dmotion, u 59 fu« 

How he prevented a TartariaBi Jkin^ £pom going, to kks tho pope^s 
toe, ii- 4f7 

Liars ought to hawfo a good memoc 3 r^ i. 37 
Liberal sciences, i. 181 

Liberality, in a sovereign hand, not in its true lustre, iii. 139, 142-— 
A virtue inyrinted in princes from their youth, 140 — ^Immode- 
rate, l-i'l— Is of little commendation in princes, 142— Reproached 
to Cyrus, ib. 

Liberties, counterfeited, practised without success, ii. 5 S 3 
Liberty, of conscience, ii. 371, &c. — Becoming ladies, what, iii, 
88 —— IVhat is, 89 

Libo advised by his aunt Scribonia to kill himself, i. 462 
Libraries, what preserved them from fire, when the Goths ravaged 
Greece, i. 160 

Library, Montaigne’s, its situation and form, iii, 34 
Liciuius, an enemy to knowledge, ii. 128 

Lie, of giving it, ii. 365 — Revenged with a box on the ear, 403 
Life, in itself, is neither a good nor an evil, i. 88 — Of men, compared 
to the assembly of the Olympic games, 181 — Its shortness and 
uncertainty, 428 — Many ways to get rid of it, 453— Of a wise 
man, ib.— The contempt of it ridiculous, 457-^PamfuI and irk- 
some, exchanged for death, 464 — A good one the mark of true 
Christianity, ii. 46 — Of men, compared to a dream, 276 — Ex- 
quisite, what, iii, 6 - 3 — By what trifling objects the desire of 
it is kept up, 46— Hidden from the sight of other men, 106 — Di- 
vided between folly and prudence, 119— Only communicated by 
the working of the belly, 197— Tender, and easily disturbed, 204 
— Ruled by fortune, 252 — Private, why loved, 257 — Weak and 
sottish, carried on by rule and discipline, 384 — Compared ta 
the harmony of the world, 392 — Limited by Solon to seventy 
years, 410 — The use Montaigne made of it, 423 — The measure 
of its enjoyment depends on the application of it, 424 — Ought 
to be loved and cultivated, 426 

Lingua, a book so called, written by Erasmus, lemarKable passage 
from it, i. 41, Note 

Lion, the remarkable gratitude of one, ii. 97 

Lions harnessed to the coach of Mark Antony, hi. 137 

Lipsius’s politics, i. 165 

Lipsius, Justus, his character, ii. 250 , 

Little world, man so called, ii. 190 

Lives of retired men painful and difficult in their duties, iii. 8 — The 
fairest, whiclb 430 

Livia's counsel to Augustus, on China’s conspiracy, L 134 
1 J vi ngP y hy the ex.ample of others doth more liarm than good, iii* 211 
— Living well, is man’s master-piece, 419 
Livy’s history, i. 177 

Loadstone', its virtue, i. 279 ^ ^ 

Locke, the English philosopher, his character, iii. 364, Note 
Lodgings ilmt our author liked best in travelling, iii. 251 
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Lombards* horses that would wheel about in a gallop, (. 383, Note 
Longings, violent, of sick persons, iii. 388 

Lord*s prayer recommended to be used by all Christians, i. 4-1 4* 
Lords of France called Roy telets, by Caesar, i. 349 
Lorrain, cardinal of, comparison between him and Seneca, ii. 437 
Losses that befal men by the injury of others, are sharp, iii. 334 , 
Love, conjugal, attended with respect, i. 2, 238— Unnatural, how to 
be cured, 122 — To women, 219 — Its definition, ib. — Terminates 
in friendship, 227 — Restrained by divinity, 236 — How to be 
cured, ii. 127— Its ascendant over the mind of man, 236 — A law 
to keep it in breath, 298 — Stronger than ambition, 447, 448 — The 
entertainment of the Muses, iii. 62 — Is more animated and lovely 
in poetry than in its own essence, ib. — Its transports banished 
from marriage, why, 63-r-Not to be found in the married state any 
more than virtue in nobility, 64— Being founded wholly upon plea- 
sure, differs therefore from marriage, 69 — The general tendency 
of mankind to it, 75 — Edicts at Rome for its service, ib.— Its de- 
finition, according to Zeno and Socrates, 103 — Makes men like 
to beasts, ib. — Inspired by nature, should not be condemned, 104 
— Stimulated by talking of it discreetly, 107 — Of the Spaniards 
and Italians timorous and secret, 108 — Should be made by de- 
grees, ib. and 114 — Montaigne*s fidelity in it, 114 — Foolishly 
conscientious, 121 — Of Montaigne’s time, had little to do with 
sincerity, 122-r-Not sociable with prudence, 124 — What it is, and 
how it hurts none but fools, ib.— Of what profit in old age, 1 26 — 
Requires relation and correspondency, 1 28— What age the fittest 
for, 129 — Its comportment, ib. — Preferred to fear, 231 
Lover, having gained his mistress’s consent, refused to enjoy her, 
iii. 109 

Love-songs of American savages, i. 258 
Loyalty unknown in Montaigne’s age, iii. 207 
Lucan’s fondness for Jiis Pharsalia, i. 523 

Lucius Crossicius, feigned to have been turned from a woman into 
a man on the wedding-day, i. 95 

Lucretius’s philosophy too weak for a love-potion, i. 448 — Charac- 
ter of his poetry, ii. 6— His picture of the amours of Mars and 
Venus, iii. 96 

Lucullus made a gregt general, by learning, i. 151 
Luther’s opinion, the disputes about it in Germany, iii. 364 
Luxury, laws against, i.^354 

Lybians, their general good state of health, ii. 496 
Lycas’s character, ii. 124 

Lycon, the philosopher, his direction for his funeral, i. 18 
Lycurgus forbade the Lacedaemonians to strip their vanquished 
enemies, i. 371--*rAllowed theft to be practised, ii. 254 — The ge- 
neral trustee for liis fellow-citizens, iii. 225 
Lying, a hateful vice, i. 38 — Coupled witli stubbornness, ib. — In- 
stances of, 39, 40 — Condemneef, ii. 344— A vice reproached to 
the French, 369— Reproach of, offends, ib. — An argument of the 
contempt of God^ ib.— How expiated by the Indians, 370— 
Practised amongst the Greeks and Homans, ib. 
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L 3 mcestes killed with thrusts of pikes by Alexander’s soldiers, while 
he hesitated in his speech, iii. 220 
Lysis, the Pythagorean, tutor to Epaminondas, ii. 22, Note 


M. 

Madam, a title given to women of great quality, i. 407 
Madness in great wits, i. 450, 451 ; ij. 120 
Maggot, its passions as strong as those of an elephant, ii. 96 
Magnanimity in adversity, i. 2, 3 — Wherein it consists, iii. 9, 419, &c. 
Magpie that imitated the sound of a trumpet, i. 79 
Mahomet, his paradise, ii. 160 — Was a very great leclier, 448 
Mahomet the Second, murders his brother, ii. 537 
Mahometans tearing their flesh to gratify their prophet, ii. 167 
Maid throwing herself out of a window for fear of a rape, i. 432 
Maids restoring their reputations merely by their constancy, iii. 82 
—Waiting on ladies, ought not to be kept too close, 113 — Dressed 
up in bashfulness and fear, ib. 

Mail, coats of, i. 529 

Maladies, disfiguring the countenance, the most dangerous, ii. 428 
— Long and grievous, restore the body to a better state, iii. 219 
Mamalukes, their horses very dextrous, i. 378 
Mam er tines city, how treated by Pompey, i. 4 

Man, a variable creature, i. 4 — His wliole duty, 12 — To how many 
crosses he is liable before death, 68, 85 — How animated, 101— 
A miserable creature, 239 — His real merit and superiority over 
others, 255 — What renders him easy or uneasy, 333 — To be va- 
lued for what he has in him, not what he has about him, 340 — His 
imperfection demonstrated from his inconstancy, 404 — Hi? so- 
vereign good, 405 — At what age he is capable of displaying his 
ability, 428 — His respect due to the animals, ii. 40 — His advan- 
tage above the other creatures, 57 — Subject to presumption, 61— 
By what right he claims a superiority over all animals, ib. — Not 
the only animal abandoned naked upon the bare earth, 66 — Fur- 
nished with natural weapons, 69 — The sole animal whose nudity 
offends his companions, lOS — Wherein superior to the boasts, 
110 — His sovereign good, what, 118 — His beautiful figure, 183 
—Thinks every thing created for himself, 183, 184 — His confused 
idea of himself, 190 — Called a little world, ib. — Why he seldom 
doubts of things, 193 — Defined by Plato, 202 — Solicitous to pro- 
long his being, 213 — His first production, 219 — Not the measure 
of all things, 220 — Cannot find out what is necessary for him, 246, 

Whether he has all the senses, 264 — The importance of his 

knowing himself to be his own master, 292 — Wliipped about like 
a top, 431 — Is a good lesson to himself, 490 — Whether it is va- 
nity in him to speak sincerely of himself, 492 — How he ought to 
value himself, 493 — Why created rational, 501, 502 — Difference 
between the learned and the self-sufficient man, iii. 3 — Should sit 
in judgment upon himself, 5 — Man’s chiefest sufficiency, 18, 19 
--.^IVIade by the gods for their sport, 103 — That dares not adore 
the statue of a saint, if not covered witli a veil, 104-^Avoids to 
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meef^msaBkhorn^ every erne runs to «ee him 105^1£b icmp%^ 

city to be judged of in conversictto)!^ ]i86*«-*^leased «iiaBge» 
200 — Wen-br«;d> is ofta. >coi3a^ft0Uiid education^ i£54~Wliy due does 
not care to know himself, 275 — A fool to be a slave to other men’s 
affairs, 277 — That is sensible of what he owes to himself and to 
others, 281 — Ought to know his own solid interest, 284 — Allowed 
to exceed the demands of nature in things that he (considers his 
necessities, 285 — Ought to hmit his desires to be secure 'froocn 
misfortune, 287 — Cannot hxhixnsDlf to his mere necesi^y, — 

Hie countenance a slender secuidty, 551 — His true masterpiece, 
419 — His folly in aspiring to be more than man, 4*29 
Manners, of beasts proposed to xnen^ for the na^men m£ their 
health, ii- 86 — Of the vulgar, more regular than those ©f the phi- 
losophors, 362 

Marcdlinus, Ammianus, i. 529; ii. 372 
Marcellinus Tullius, his deliberate death, ii. 293 
Marcellus, his soldiers called Mercenaries, ii. 465 
Mares honourably buried, ii. 40, 41 

Marius’s sound sleep, i. 358 — Styled at one time tlie son of Mars, 
■and at another the son of Venus, 429 — Nice in his drinking, iii, 
384 

Marot’s dispensation to tlie ladies, i. 464* 

Marriage, a contract, i. 220~What it is, 237'~The fittest age for 
it, 506— The marriage-tie, ii. 301, 302 — In honour among the 
Romans ; why, 302 — Happy jnroof of it, 466, 467 — More ne- 
cessary, but not less honourable tlian virginity, 545 — Not ac- 
companied with the raptures of love, iii. 63, 64 — Ideas of a 
good marriage, 66 — It is the most happy state in human so- 
ciety, ib-— With a mistress commonly repented of, 66— When 
there is treachery in it, 68 — Its bitters and sweets kept secret 
by the wise, 93 — Between a blind wife and a deaf husband, 94— 
Dissolved by the irapotency of the husband, 116, 117 
Marriages between relations, ii. 252, 253 — Unhappy, when con- 
tracted purely on the account of beauty, iii. 64— Happy, 66, 
&c.^ — In Italy unhappy ; why, 112 
Married people, i. 100 
Mars, his enjoyment with Venus, iii. 96, 97 
Marseilles magistracy, i. 125 
Martial’s epigrams, ii. 8 
Mask, why first invented, ii. 300 
Mason, of Herodotus, i. 32 

Massilians ride on horseback without either saddle or brk^, i. 383 
Master, man his own; the importance thereof, i. 292 
Master-piece, the true one of man, iii. 419, &c. 

Matecoulom, Sieur dc, brother to Montaigne, engaged in a duel, ii. 
404 

Mathematics, the knowledge of, possessed by the tunny-fish, ii. 101 
Matrimonial tie, i. 237 

Maximilian, the emperor, his singular modesty, L 16 

Meals of the Americans, i. 249 — die aacie^ts, very long, in. 409 

Means, bad, the end good, ii. 390 
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Meat and dishes in confusion, despised, iii* 406 
Meats sexved up by course, according to tte first letter! ot the nielli 
themselves, i. 361— Seasoned with odoriferous drugs, 4d3 
Mex^smas^s passion for life, ii. 4‘87~Hi8 amour with the wife of 
Galba, iii. 90 

Mechmed, emperor, his barbarity, ii. 41 1 
Medes heavily armed, i. 527 

Medicine ; see Physic , . j i i 

Meditation, a powerful study, iii. 21— The busings and beatitude 
of the gods, ib.— Is the more embarrassing, in proportion as it is 

more copious and solid, 50 . , , i:* i 

Medium prescribed between the hatred of pain and love ol pleasure, 

iii. 276, 277 

Megobysus’s reproof from x\.pelles the painter, lu. 181 
Melancholy, joined with delight, 377 • ^ i 

Melancltoly people the most tractable, yet the most inclined to mad- 
ness, ii. 120 

Melissus’s followers, ii. 173 • , i 

Memory, a goddess, i. 35— Liable to be accompanied wiUi a weak 
judgment, ib.— The advantages of a short memory, ib.--A toaded 
memory, 14.9— Useful to the judgment, ii. . 14 /—Defective m 
Montaigne, 348, 349— Is the receptacle of sciences^ 349— Ot 
Quartilla, iii. 388— Natural, helped by one td paper, 39G 
Men, eaters of their fellow-men, i. 242, 254— Ought to be esteem^ 
by what is their own, 343— Absolute monarchs ol themselves, 3'44 
—Their advantage over other creatures, u. 57— Waves to one 
another, 73— Deified, 158— Of several forms, 171— Change^ into 
wolves, ib.— Without mouths, 172-Ot extraordinary worth, 473 
Ingenious in using themselves ill, lu. 106— Turn^ into ba- 
boons, 157— Brought together by necessity, 213—1 ufted up with 

wind, 416 ^ 

Menon’s definition of virtue, iii. 364, 36.:> ^ 

Mercy of a prince towards a conspirator, i. 133 

Merit, or demerit of a man, cannot be judged of by his good or lU 

success 1. 262 

Merlins'in the Mahometan religion, ii. 182 ... 

Messalina cuckolded her husband, the emperor Claudius, m. 9 ^ 
Metellus’s virtue against Saturninus’s violence, a. 23 

the day, 275— Garden and closet, iii. I.. •* 

Mexicans’ first lesson to their children, m. dJi 

or, i.. F^c, fo^eHy h.U i« «««., 

s\ink into contempt, i. 496; ii. 247 

MSTtri *%ed .o revoke hi. prayer u. Uergode. ii. 217-Hi. 

M!!i“S;.r^creK,. eomperiso. of Hmedf to, ii. l*6_Ti» .»ree 
they go by in France, iu. 24.3 
Milesian virgins hanged themselves, i. «5 
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Milesians and Parians, i. 437 

Military men, their faith very uncertain, i. 88— Profession, most 
pleasant and noble, iii. 402 

Milk of mares, esteemed an excellent drink among the Tartars, i. 
386 

Mimics, iii- 101 

Mind, bewildered by idleness, i. 34 — Pliable of itself, 282 — Its dis- 
ease, 200 — Discoverable in all its motions, 396 — Is inconstant 
and cliangeable, 434 — The productions of it as dear to men as 
their children, 521 — Its distempers, ii. 119 — What is its proper 
food, 149 — In an equilibrium, 295 — Of various qualities, to be 
commended, iii. 23 — Engaged or disengaged by trifles, 45— De- 
termined by mere imaginations and chimairas, 49 — Its strict 
connection with the body, 55 — ^Wliencc its extraordinary flashes 
proceed, ib. — Ought to be employed with discretion, 282— The 
publishing its productions should not be too late in life, 348 — 
That is generous, cannot stop itself, 362 — Of persons wandering 
through ail sorts of life, 374, 375 

Miracles, counterfeited ; what credit they have gained in the world, 
iii. 308 CO 313 — Of scriptural miracles, 313 
IVIirth, how compatible v\nth wisdom, i. 448, Note 
Miso, the Greek sage, his answer on being asked why he laughed 
when alone, iii. 176 

jVlistakes oF physicians, dangerous consequences of, ii. 507 
Mistrust, the ill eff‘ec?ts it has on the mind of a prince, i- 139 
Mithridates, his flatterers, iii. 164 

Moderation, the subject tre^ated at large, i. 234 to 242— Has more 
work than sufferance, ii. 455 — Necessary between persons at va- 
riance, 530 — Required in marriage, limited by the queen of Ar- 
ragon, iii. 71 — Better learned in prosperity than in adversity, 199 
— Required in pleasures, 422 

Modesty of Muxiniiiian, i. 16 — Necessary to youth, 174 — A foolish 
virtue in an indigent person, iii. 87 — Necessary to women, 113 
]\Ioly, a beautiful tree, iii. 157 
Monarchy, i, 121. 

JMoney, kept with more trouble than got, i, 330 — Hoarded by pa- 
rents, to gain respect from their children, 504— Opinion as to 
saving or spending it, iii. 211 
Monied men co\^. tous, i. 331 

Monluc, Marshal de, his sorrow for having kept his son at too great 
a distance, i. 514 

Monsters, whether there are such properly, ii. 426 — Are not so 
to God, ib. 

Monstrous child, ii. 425 

Montaguc-college, in Paris, iii. 265, 266, and Note 
Montaignk, Michael seigneur de, (author of these Essays,) his in- 
ducement to write, i. 34 — Complains of the badness of his memo- 
ry, ib, — The advantages he derived from his short memory, 35— 
His opinion of the cldcmon of Socrates, 49, 50 — A prudent custom 
observed by him, 58 — His endeavours to make himself acquainted 
with the profession of a writer, 60— His opinion whether it be con-* 
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sistcnt with a divine and a philosopher to write history, 106 — Why 
he would not write the history of his own time, 107— His displea- 
sure against pedants, 144 — Extent of his acquaintance with lite- 
rature, 161 — Plutarch and Seneca were his favourite writers, 163 
—His judgment of his own Essays, 165, 4*10— His opinion con- 
cerning the education of children, 166 — At what time of life he 
would have gentlemen set out on their travels, 172 — His style 
void of all affectation, 201 — Learned the Latin language before 
the French, 203 — Was instructed in Greek in his pastimes, 204 — 
How he began to take a fancy to reading of authors, 205 — Per- 
formed the chief parts in the Latin tragedies acted at his college, 
207 — His opinion of the unnatural friendship of the Greeks, 220 
—His advice to authors, 246 — His conversation with an American 
savage, 259 — His dissent from those who seek to depreciate the 
ancients, 278 — His comparison and estimation ol' what the Latin 
poets said in praise of Cato, 279 — Wliat kind oi‘ poetry he pre- 
ferred, 280 — In what he placed the merit of his Essays, 303, 304 — 
His genius for the epistolary style, 305 — His aversion to the ex- 
travagant compliments in letters, 306 — His unfitness to write let- 
ters of recommendation, 307 — Always wrote in a great liurry, ib. 
— How he regulated his expenses, 331 — His coat of arms, 364— 
His opinion of the game at chess, 397 — A just observation of his 
respecting prayer to God, 426 — His description and character of 
his fatlier, 444, 445 — Thrown into a swoon by an accident that 
befel him, 485, 486 — This event reconciled him to the idea of 
— Ilis letter to Madam d’Estissac, respecting the 
affection of parents to their children, 499 to 525 — Disapproved 
violence in the education of children, and cites his own example, 
505 — Remarks concerning his marriage, 506 — Ilis advice to a 
gentleman who had lost his wife, 509 — MivStrusts his own ade- 
quacy for liandling many subjects that occur in his Essays, ii. I — 
His reason for not naming the authors from wliom he quoted, 2 — 
What he aimed to find in books, 3 — He preferred the writings 
of the ancients to those of the moderns, 4* — WJiat he thought of 
Gvid in the decline of his life, 5 — Ilis judgment respecting the I.a- 
tin poets, 6 — His reficctioiis on the comic poets of his own time, 7 
— Regulated his opinions by books of solidity, 9 — His sentiments 
respecting the philosophical works of Cicero, 10; of Plato’s Dia- 
logues, 11 ; and his approbation of tlu* Epistles to Atticus, ib.— 
His delight in reading history, 14 — Comriicndation of Caesar’s 
Commentaries, ib. — His reflections on Ciuicciardin, 18 — What 
his virtue consisted in, 28, 29 — His opinions not so regular as his 
manners, 30 — Wliat his goodness consisted in, 31, 32 — Could re- 
sist the strongest impressions of pleasure, 32 — Ilis tender-heart- 
edness, 33 — Translates the Theologia Naturalis of Raimond do 
SSebonde, from Spanish into Frencli, 43— His answer to the ob- 
jections made to that work, 44, 45 — His manner of diverting him - 
self with his cat, 61 — His ideas respecting a visible religion, 153, 
154 — Would sometimes maintain the contrary side of an argu- 
ment, 232 — Did not readily embrace novel opinions, 237 — Wiis 
safe in a defenceless house during the civil commotions in France, 
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30St S04<— »His gesture taken for pride^ 324^How he underralued 
his persons and possessions, S25— His dislike of his own writiDgs, 
327 — ^What notion he had of his own works, 529-^IIi8 Sitrle, 3S0 
~His bad pronunciation of the French language, S32-^His sta- 
ture, &c. 334—- -His sh^e, air, drc«S36— His genersd awkwardness, 
ib. — Contented with his condition, 338— -Naturally d^cate and in- 
dolent, 339 — An enemy to deliberation, 34*0 — Disgusted at ambi- 
tion, sil — His dislike of the age in which he was bom, 342 — His 
abhorrence of dissimulation and lying, 344^Hts frank and open 
carriage to great men, 34*6 — His bad memory, 34*7, 34*8, 34*9 — 
His aversion to obligation and restraint, 34*7 — His genius, 350 — 
His good eye-sight, ib-*— His ignorance in the most common 
things, 351— His fickleness, 353 — Firm in his political sentiments, 
354 — Upon what he grounded his esteem of himself, 356 — Why 
ha judged his own opinions right, 357 — Not much prepossessed in 
favour of his own times, 359— Loved to commend merit, whether 
in a friend or foe, 360— Why he spoke so often of himself in his 
works, 365, 367— His story of a duel, in which his brother 
■was engaged, 4*04*, 405 — His angry temper, 436— His patience 
nevertheless in the disease which he most dreaded, 487— His 
disease, the stone-cholic, 488 — Kept his temper even in the 
height of his pain, 490 — Incidental mention of his birth, and 
family connections, 493— His and his ancestors* contempt of 
physic, 494, 495 — .Two humorous stories related by himself, 513, 
515— His pleasant remark on a prescription given him for the 
cure of his malady, 518 — His letter to Madam de Duras, 520 
to 522 — His reasons for preferring present esteem to that which 
is posthumous, 521 — What goods he most valued, ib. — Excuses 
himself for having rallied the mysteries of physic, 522 — ^Describes 
the condition he should have been in, if he had trusted himself 
into the hands of the physicians, 523 — Desire of glory moved his 
pen against the practice of physic, ib. — His honesty and delicacy 
jn his political negociations, 527, 528 — His behaviour among 
those of’ a different party, 531— Why he shunned public em- 
ployment, 532— His opinion of those who have consented to 
he the executioners of their own kindred, 538 — Why, and in what 
manner, he undertakes to S]:>eak of himself, in his book, iii. 2 — 
Recommends every man to sit in judgment upon himself, 5 — 
Guided in his common actions by his judgment, 12 — Why he had 
no occasion to repent of tlie management of his affairs, 14 — 
Why he seldom gave or took advice in the management of affairs, 

1 5-^ Why he was but little concerrifed at cross events, 1 6— Made 
little account of tlie repentance that old age brings with it, ib.— 
Wherein he judged human felicity to consist, 17 — His opinion 
respecting Socrates does him honour, 19, Note — Was inattentive 
to frivolous conversation, 21 — Too delicate in the choice of his 
company, 22, 28— Passionately fond of exquisite friendships, 23 
—Character of the persons whose familiarity he most sought, 28 
—Delighted in the society of welhbred women, ib. — His taste in 
his amours, 31, 114— Gave the preference to ladies of wit, pro- 
vided their persons were not altogether exceptionable, 32— Si- 
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tiiMufcioii of his library^ jKf— ^Took plea$uf)e» vHien himself advanced 
in life, in the amasemenu of young men, character of 

ivffdo^ 56 — His opinion those who may feel inclined to con- 

demo the fecedom of his writings, ib. — Always spoke freely as far 
Jis he dared to do so, 57*— Censured by the annotator ibr a mis- 
atatement, 58, Note~Ch©se to he confessed in public th»^ugh a 
i:elagio\ts motive, 59 — A\liy he married, thongh himself very ill- 
disposed fer it, 67— His opinion of the French language, 99 — 
Why he chose to haw no books beside him while writing, except 
the works of Plutarch, lOO— Preferred writing at home, ib*— Pos- 
sessed an apish imitadrug quality, lOl — Generally produced his 
profeunilest Ithonghts on a sudden, 102 — Could not endure inter- 
ruptions while he was speaking, ib. — His apology for the licen- 
tiousness of his style, 119 — Blames the conduct of those men, 
who, being favoured by the ladies, encroach too much on their 
indulgence, 120 ; and carefully avoided doing the like himself, 
121 — His opinion respecting pleasure, 1 25 — The advantages he 
derived from love in the decline of life, 126— Was not ambitious 
of high preferment, 159 — His preference of a quiet life, 160— 
Aspired not to command, nor loved to be commanded, ib. — How 
he brought himself to endure contradiction, and hearing of non- 
sense, 168, 169, 174 — His advice how to form a right judgment 
of a man’s capacity for conversation, 186 — His invincible dis- 
pleasure at the follies of men, 189 — Fitted by his natural gaiety, 
for returning a jest, 190— His manner of rallying and giving the 
repartee, ib. — How he decided upon the merits of a work, when 
rrubmitted to his judgment, 191 — Blames Tacitus for making an 
^ology for having spoken of himself in his history, 195 — His 
pleasant apology for inserting in his Essays so long a register of 
his own humours, 197 — His antipathy to sorry scribblers, 198 — 
Learned more wisdom and moderation in prosperity than in 
adversit}^, 199— Understood little of the management of a family, 
and disliked the trouble of it, 201, 202 — Was fond of travelling, 
notwithstanding the expensiveness of it, 202, 203 — Had no taste 
for building, nor for the pleasures of a retired life, 205 — His 
wish for a trusty person, to whose governance he might commit 
himself, 207 — Loved to repose a confidence in his domestics, 
^08 — Was too negligent to inspect his own affairs, 208, 209 — 
Was not inclined to hoard money, 211 — Forced into a love for 
travelling through the depravity of morals prevalent in his coun- 
try, 212 — His opinion concerning the political state of France, 
218, 219 — Other instances of his badness of recollection, 220, 

221 — Professes himself ready enough to make additions to his 
writings, but unwilling to admit of any corrections in them, 

222 — Slighted the rules of punctuation and orthography, 224 
—Was exposed to great insults in bis own house during 
the civil wars, ib. and 225, &c. — Greatly disliked to lie un- 
der an obligation, 227 — His mibtliod of fortifying himself against 
the shafts of adversity, and universal abandonment, 229, and 
see the Note — Used to hold himself prepared to encounter 
mortal dangers, 23S, and Note— His commendation of Paris, 
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23 i — Regarded the people of all nations as his countrymen, 
235 — The advantages that he reaped from his travels, 236 — 
Blamed by some of his friends for continuing his travels though 
old and married, 237 — His reasons for wishing to die abroad ra- 
ther than at home, 243 — His preparations with a view to death, 
249, 250 — WTiat kind of death he most approved, 251 — His me- 
thod of travelling, 253 — Accommodated niraself to the manners 
and customs of the several countries he visited, 254— Seldom 
joined company on the road, 255 — His answer to the arguments 
that he supposed might be raised to divert his passion for travel- 
ling, 256, 257, 258 — Judged himself bound to a certain degree 
of exactness in the picture he exhibits of himself, 261, 262 — -Un- 
fit for the management of public business, 262, 263 — His reason 
for frequent rambling from his subject, 267 — His particular liking 
to the city of Rome, 269 — His gratitude towards the dead, 270 
— In what sense he was obliged to fortune, 272, 273 — Felt 

no uneasiness from the want of children, ib- ib. — His household 
affairs, 273 — Invested with the freedom of the city of Rome, 274 
—Copy of the bull granted to him, 274, 275 — Kept his affections 
in a moderate state, 276 — Strenuously opposed such affections as 
might transport him beyond himself, 277 — Compelled to serve 
the office of mayor of Bourdeaux, 279 — The character he gave of 
himself to tlic magistrates of that cit}-, ib. — Though he espoused 
a particular party, h6 did not abandon himself to its ungovernable 
fury and caprice, 288 — How’ he endeavoured to prevent bad ac- 
cidents in the management of his affairs, 292— Strove to check 
the first sally of his passions, 294 — Carefully avoided engaging in 
law -suits, 296— How he discharged his office of mayor of Bour- 
deaux, 300 — Antiquity of his family, and a contrasted view of 
the maimers of his own times and those of Ins ancestors, 302 — 
What he thought of the clearest miracles, 311 — His judgment 
concerning witches, 313, 316 — His account of the terrible cala- 
mities of the civil wars, in which he was engaged, 326, 330— 
How he sustained his misfortunes, 332 — Exposed to the ravages 
of a violent plague, 335 — Why he charged his book with so many 
quotations, 346, 347 — Proofs of the great advantage which he 
derived from his aspect, 352 — The simplicity of his intention 
discernible in his eyes and language, 356 — Never had a suit in 
any court of justice, 368 — Studied himself more than any other 
subject, 369 — His fitness for conversing freely with his sovereign, 
375, 376 — The tendency of his Essays, 377 — His course of lifb 
both in sickness and in health, 379, &c. — The customs to which 
he was a slave in his old age, 384 — The care he took to keep his 
body open, 386 — Whether well or sick, he indulged his natural 
appetites, 387 — Why talking was hurtful to him in his sickness, 
389 — Why he would not seek advice from physicians, 393— 
Eoved to flatter his imagination in his illness, ib.— Afflicted with 
the stone, 398 — Was a great sfteper, 401 — But corrected that 
habit in his latter days, and enjoyed the benefit of it, ib, — His hale 
constitution of body, 403— Was not disordered by impressions of 
the imagination, 404 — His dreams, 405— His diet, 406 — His 
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manner of living from his cradle, 407 — Did not love to sit long 
at table, 408 — The abstinence of wliich he was ca]uible, 409 — 
His peculiar taste, ib. — Did not cat fisli and flesh at tlie same 
meal, 411 — Why he sometimes lasted, ib. — Rules w hich he ob- 
served with regard to his clothing, 412 — His preference of dinner 
to supper, 418 — The measure he observed in his liquor, ib, 
— His dread of foggy air, 414 — I^oved cold weather better than 
hot, ib. — He had along sight, but impaired it by study, ib. — He 
was too greedy in eating, 415 — His judgment respecting the 
pleasures of the table, ib. — In what rank be placed tlie pleasures 
of the imagination and those of the body, 417 — The use be made 
of life, 428 to 481 — Six original letters written by him, 488 to 
458, (see the article Tetters.) 

Montaigne (father of the Essayist), his economical regulations, i. 270 
— Description of his person and character, 444 to 446 — Requests 
his son to make a translation of the work of Raimond de Se- 
bonde, ii. 43 — Was grievously afflicted witli the stone, 41)8 — His 
humour in the education of his son, iii. 407 
Montdore ranked among the best Latin ]>oets, ii. 868 
Montferrat, Conrade, marquis of, assassinated, ii. 425 
Montmorency, constable d(‘, his death and character, ii. 868 
Monuments erected to beasts, ii* 40, 41 
Moon’s motion not determined by astrology, iii. 307 
j\Toor bathed and purged to clear his complexion, ii. 506 
Moral lectures despised both by the reader and the hearer, iii, 281) 
Morals, depraved, of the French, iii. 211 
Morrow, a new' day, considerations on, i. 472, &c. 

Mortality and immortality, ii. 170, 21 1 
.Mother of a family’s best aecomplishiiient, iii. 288 

others’ natural love to their children very weak, i. 520 — Ought 
not to have the education of their children, iii. 407 
Motion of tilings below denied, ii. 178 
Motives, vicious, destroy the essence of virtue, i. 277 
Mourning in white, i. 894 — Mourning very improper about sick 
persons, iii. 245 

Muleasses, king of Tunis, what he reproached his father for, i. 507 
Mule, or inulet, much valued in some countries, i. 884 
Mules, why favoured by the Athenians, ii. 40— Their mischievous 
subtlety, 90 

Muley Mohick, king of Fez, when dying, victorious over the Portu- 
guese, ii. 884 

Mullets, or scare-fish, helping their companions, ii. 100 
Multitude’s judgment, why contemned, li. 818 
Muretus, a great orator, i. 204 

Muscles stirring and trembling after the bodies are dead, i. 48S 
Muscovy, tributary to the Tartars, i. 886 
Muses sacrificed unto by the Lacedmmouians ; why, ii. 818 
Muses, the sport and pastime of the mind, iii. 35 — Their connection 
with Venus, 62 ^ 

Music, of the spheres, i. 110— Martial, ui. 402— Why Alci- 
blades banished music from tables, 416 
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Mutest, subtle ancl active to uuderstand by ii. 6S 

Alysteries, Jewish and Mahoxnetan, i. Of the Chriatida reli- 
gion, 419— Of piety, ib- 


N. 

Naked, what gave rise to the custom of nations going so, i. 271— 
Some men, in Turkey, go so for devotion-sake, 272 
Naker and shrimp, ii. 101 

Names, observations respecting, i, 361 to 368 — Some disliked, 
others fatally affected to the genealogy of princes, 361 — Of an easy 
pronunciation, 362 — Superb, of the ancient noblesse, 363— The 
confusion there is in taking them from lordships, ib-— Going be- 
fore, without signihcation of grandeur, 392— Dispersed into many 
mouths, ii. 316 

Narcissus in love with his own shadow, ii. 272 

Nations, the odd customs of several, i. 113— That sleep and wake 
by half years, 358, 359 

Native country, what attaches each man to his, i. 121 
Nature, its image, i. 180 — Its pre-eminence to art, 247— Its 
course, 426 — Is above art, ii. 65 — Is kind to all creatures, 66 — - 
Its special kindness to man, ib. — Men and animals alike subject to 
its laws, 71 — Its study, food for the mind, 149 — Many things in 
it contrary to our rules, 172 — Its laws, 252 — Its alterations, 284 
—Obstinate, sensible of no emotion, iii. 46 — ^Debased by cer- 
tain Turks, 106 — Its necessary demands, how far to be exceeded, 
285— Conformity to it is an important precept, 351— Its laws 
better than those of men, 859 — Has rendered actioi\s that are 
necessary, agreeable, 418 — Has no need of fortune, 419 
Nausiphanes, a disciple of Pyrrho, ii. 173 
Naval victory gained over the Turks, i. 262 
Navarre, queen of ; her heptameron, ii. 32 

Necessities of man, why they may a little exceed the demands of 
nature* iii* 285 

Necessity, natural, its limits, i. 294 — Prompts to violent resolu- 
tions, 370 — Of things that are to come ; the doctrine of, ii. 421 
Negligence, a vice opposite to curiosity, i. 473 
Neorites* treatment of dead bodies, iii. 337 

Nero, the bold answer he Iiad from two soldiers, who had conspired 
against him, i. 13 — His cruelty to his mother, 283— His reluc- 
tance at signing a death-warrant, 429 
Nerva*s sacriheing himself in pity to the miserable state of Rome, i- 
465, 466 

Nest, the wonderful structure of that of the halcyon, ii. 103 

Neutrality in civil wars neither honourable nor honest, ii. 529 

New w orld, reflections on the discovery of, i. 243 

News enquired after with great avidity, i. 473 

Nicetas, one of the first that asserted the motion of the earth, ii. 238 

Nightingales teach their young to sing, ii. 74 

Nimbleness of two men at Constantinople, i. 387, 388 

Nimrod, his presumption, ii. 214 
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Ninachetueo, an Indian, his remarkable suicide, i. 465 

Niobe, feign^ by the poets to have been stupified with grief, and 
then petrified, i. 8 

Nobility, and bloedf i* 146— What, iii. 64— Of Calicut, 65 

Noblesse of France, their essenUal profession, i. 499 

Noise, no hindrance to men of learning, but a help to study, iii. S82 

Nonseme, a contemptible quality, iii. 168 — Not to be cured by ad- 
monition, 189 

Nose, blowing it between the fingers, defended, i. 1 14 

Notre Dame la Grande, at Poic tiers, origin of its foundation, i. S62 

None, M. de la, his character, ii. 363 

Novelty, begets ruin, i. 126— Of fatal consequence to young men, 
355 

Nuraa’s religion, iL 153 

Number counted by oxen, ii. 78— The number of every man’s days 
prescribed, 423 

Numbers, of Pythagoras, ii. 150 — Of men, cause of confusion in an 
army, 463 

Numidian soldiers had a led horse besides what they rode upon, 
i. 377 

Nuptial bed, i. 100 


O. 

Oath, taken in the rude school of fencers, ii. 73— Of the judges of 
Egypt, 535 

Oaths of the ancient philosophers, iii. 101, 102 
Obedience, due to kings, i. 12, 13 — Dearer to a superior, than any 
utility whatsoever, 61 — To magistracy, 128— Pure, the first law 
of God to man, ii. 113 — Due to the laws, 251— Pure, how vio* 
lated, 356 — To good and bad magistrates, iii. 266 
Obligation burdensome to wise men, iii, 227, 228— How wise men 
are convinced of it, 281 

Obligations, of every kind, in what sense they are done away by 
death, i. 31 

Oblivion vainly prescribed by philosophy, iii. 12S 
Obscurity in writers vicious, iii. 267 
Obsequies of the Scythian kings, ii. 74 

Obstinacy, where most to be seen, i. 176— In faults, ridiculous and 
troublesome, iii. 175 
Occupation suited to a solitary life, i. 294 
Ocean stayed in favour of the Halcyons, ii. 103 
Oceanus and Thetis, father and mother to tlie gods, ii. 283 
Odours, with the relish of meats, i. 413 ' 

CEconomy a heavy burden, i. 332 
Offences should be punished witliout anger, iii, 283 
Office, when badly exercised, iii. 281, 282 
Office of Enquiry, project for, i. 269 

Officer distinguished by titles too glaring, i. 402, 403 — The greatest, 
distributed by mere fortune, iii. 181 — Those of importance art 
not dl t]^ hardest, SOI 
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Oil distributed by Hannibal- to his soldiers in frosty weather, i- 273 
Old age, rarely attainable, u 426 — Pure wine an enemy to, 447— 
Liable to contempt, 511— Its comfort, ii. 414— What study 

suits it best, 415 — Is accompanied with lepentance, iii. 16* — Re- 
quires gay reflections, 50— Travelling not judged unfit for it, 
241 — Unfit for the writing of books, 348 
Old men ought to leave the use of the means to their children, i. 
507 — Deceived by their wives, and by their domestics, 513, 514 
— 'flieir wisdom, iii. 18 — Sliould be present at the exercises of 
young people, why, 52 — Should take every opportunity of en- 
joying pleasure, 53 — Begging of God a vigorous health, ridicu- 
lous, 391 

Opinion, concerning good and evil, i. 308 — Espoused at the expense 
of life, 312— Gives weight and value to things, 325 
Opinions of Montaigne regulated by books of solidity, ii. 8 — Nc^r, 
rejected, why, 237, 238 — Men wedded to their own, iii. 309 — 
The truest are not always the most commodious, 317 
Oracles ceased before the coming of .lesus Christ, i. 44 — Spcakiiig 
in a double and obscure sense, iii. 363 
Orange, prince of, his assassination, ii. 423 

Orator melted into tears by the passion lie represents, iii. 47 — How 
lie may give importance to the silly things he chooses to speak, 
178 

Orchard of ripe apples inclosed within the Roman camp, left un- 
touched to the possessor, iii. 328 

Order of St. Michael, formerly of high esteem in France, i. 496 ; 
ii. 247 

Orders of knighthood instituted to reward military virtue, i. 495 

Ordinances, divine, ought to be judged soberly of, i. 260, &c. 

Origen, why lie abandoned himself to idolatry, iii. 59 

Orlando and Sacrapante, i. 528 

Orlando I'urioso, character of, ii. 8 

Orthograph}^ and pointing little esteemed, iii. 224 

Osorius, a Latin historian, of no mean talents, i. 313 

Ostor jus’s suicide, ii. 291 

Ostracism and Petalism, ii. 443 

Ostriches harnessed to the coach of Hcliogabalus, iii. 1 37 
Otaiiez, on what condition he quitted liis claim to Persia, iii. 160 
OtJio, the emperor’s sleep before his suicide, i. 356 
Ottoman race not to be trusted, ii. 345 

Ovid, his Metamorphoses, i, 205 — Montaigne’s opinion of him, ii. 5 
Ox, an old servant, favoured by its master, ii. 41 
Oxen ridden with saddles, stirrups, and bridles, i. 385 — Serving in 
the royal gardens of Susa, that knew numbers, ii. 78 


P. 


P^:d A COGUES ridiculed, i. 196 

pages brought up in good families, as in a school of nobles, iii. 113 
Pain, principally feared in death, i. 317 — The worst evil of our be- 
ing, how it may be mitigated, ib«— Suffered with impatience, 319 
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'—Of child-bearing, by whom easily supported, Endured 
with obstinacy, 321 — Voluntarily endured to get credit, 322— On 
what the notion of pain is founded, 334? — Preferred to pleasure, 
451*— Accounted an indifferent thing by the Stoics, ii. 269, 270 
— Joined with pleasure, 377 — Complaint, in the agony ot it, to 
be freely indulged, 489— Vehement, dven to perfection, in the 
soul of the saints by repentance, iii* 125 — Its alliance with plea- 
sure, 423 . . . . 

Painter’s craft, in representing the sacrifice of Iphigonia, i. 7 
Painting, its excellencies often produced by mere fortune, i. 137 
Paladins, iii. 162 

Palate-science, pleasantly bantered, i. 401 
PjilJas and the Muses tally well with Venus, iii. ^2 
Panictius’s answer to a youth, who asked him, w'hethcr it became a 
wise man to be in love ? iii. 123 
Panic terrors, awful effects produced by, i. 65, 66 
Panthea, Cyrus’s captive, her beauty, iii. 294 
Paracelsus, ii. 239 
Paradise of Mahomet, ii. 160 

Parchment-scrolls tied about the neck of Pericles, ii. 523 ^ 

Parents, love of, to their children, treated at large, h499 to o-5 
— Their affection to their children greater than that of then 
children to them, 50! — V hat their love to their children ought 
to he, 502 — Their dead bodies eaten by their children, ii. 253— 
Their indiscretion, Avho punish their children in too much pas- 


sion, 423 

Parians and Milesians, i. 437 

Paris’s amour fatal to all Asm, ii. 93 „ . . 

Paris, th© stench of its mud, i. 413 — Commendation of it, in. 2.)4 
Parleys, time of, dangerous, i. 28 
Parmenides’s opinion ol tlie Deity, ii* 155, 1/3 
Parricide oddly discovered, i. 476 . 

Partliians performed on horseback all they had to do, i. 3/9— ineu 
armour, considerations on, 526 to .730 
Pasicles, the immodesty of that philosopher, i. 391 
Passaro siege, when the inhabitants were advised to kdl themselves, 


i.461 , , ... 

Passengers made use of for judges, 111. 359 m 

Passion, missing its object, recoils on the subject, i. 21— Makes 

ohiects to itself, ib. ^ ^ , . oo 

Passions of mankind too much amused by inanimate tilings, i. 
Philosophers notblaraeable for being l>y 

of them, 52— Mankind subject to difterent ones, 2a2_Of the soul, 
have no pleasure in external conveniences, 

under the cloke of religion, u. 4-8-Oi tlie soul, 19, r ^ 

best way to cure them, ni. 44', 45— I he most violent, laised by 

trifling causes, 296, 297 ,, , , i ; pha.— 

Pastime, the learning of the (>reck language made one, i. 2M 
Pastimes of the Americans, 249-Pastmie, and passing away the 


tiine> what is, iii. 423 
Pastimes of youth should engage 
VOL. III. 


the attention of old men, 
Ll 


iii. 52 
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Pater-nost^r, a good prayet for a Christian, i. 41 4 
Patience, wonderful, of sOme peasants in the civil wars of France, 
ii. 442— Requisite in things that cannot be avoided, iii. 392 
’Patient, the confidence he ought to have in his physician, i. 103 
Patients, advised to confide in their physician, ii. 502— Recom- 
mended to vows, miracles, and hot waters, 522 
St. Paul, his desire of death, i. 469 — What he thought of the un- 
known God of the Athenians, ii. 1 53 
Paulinus, bishop of Nola, his prayer, after that city was taken, and 
his house plundered, i. 289, 2W 
Paulue ^milius’s feast, i. 402 

Pausanias, his destruction by his mother, i. 235 — Made drunk by 
Attalus, 441 

Paxea, a Roman lady, why she put herself to death, i. 465 

Peasants and philosophers, i. 409 

Pedagogues, story of, i. 196 

Pedant, the pleasant answer of one, i. 1 96 

Pedants despised by men of sense, i. 144 — Difference between mo- 
dern pedants and the ancient philosophers, 146 — Their true cha- 
racter, 152 

Peers, ecclesiastical, obliged to assist the king in war, i. 338 
Pegu, its inhabitants always go barefooted, i. 273— Its womcn^s 
petticoats, iii. 78 

Pelagia canonized Tor avoiding ravishment by suicide, i. 463 
Peloponnesian war, iii. 38 
Penitence requires penance, i. 32 

Perfumes, used by the ancients to a degree of effeminacy, i. 390 — 
Exotic, create a suspicion, 411 
Periander’s extravagant extent of his conjugal love, iii. Ill 
Perseus, a disciple of Zeno, his gods, ii. 157 
Perseus, king of Macedon, his character, iii. 374 
Perseverance, its good effects, i. 1 

Persia, fourteen young men of, buried alive by the superstitious 
zeal of Amestris, mother of Xerxes, ii. 165 
Persian kings, how long they kept their wives at their feasts, i. 238 
—Severity of the Persian laws moderated, ii. 85 
Persians, how they instructed their children, i. 157 — When they 
chose to hold councils, 443— Honoured their enemies for virtue, 
ii. 360 

Persuasion of certainty, ii. 195 — Its natural progress, iii. 310 
Perturbations, how far allowed by the Stoics to their philosophers, 
i. 52 

Peru, how its last king was treated by the Spaniards, iii. 153, 158 
— The magnificence of its works, 157 
Peruvian king’s excessive ransom, iii. 153 
Petits-maitres painted to the life by Seneca, iii. 25 
Petronius’s refusal of life from Scipio, ii. 465 — ^His manner of dy- 
ing, iii. 252 

Phalariea, a weapon of the ancient Italians, its use, i. 381 
Pharax stops the king of Lacedsemon from his puisuit of a routed 
corps, i. 370 
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PharsaVia^ battle of, i. S73 

Phaulius, of Argos, yields his wife to the lust of king Philip, iii. 90 
Phidias’s fondness for his statues, i. 525 

Philip, king, his reproof of his son Alexander, for endeavouring to 
bribe the Macedonians, iii. 143 — Built a city on purpose for the 
most wicked inhabitants, 212 — His atonement for an unjust sen^ 
tence, 366 * 

Philippides, the wise answer he made to king Lysimaclius, ii, 531 
Philistus’s self-murder, ii. 384 
Philodoxes of Plato, ii. 196 

Philopcemen, why commended by Plutarch, i. 131 — His encounter 
with Machanidas, 359 

Pliilosophers, not blamcable for 3’'ielding to the first attacks of the 
passions, i. 52 — Wliether philosophers and divines ought to write 
history, 106 — Their opinions and singularities exposed them to 
ridicule, 145— Difference between the ancient philosophers and 
modern pedants, 146 — I'heir great thirst for fame, 335 — The me- 
thod they took for attaining superior excellence, 481 — Affected 
obscurity, ii. 143 — Their contradictions, 145— Compared to mid- 
wives, 146 — Whether they were serious in treating of the ditine 
hierarchy, and the soul’s immortality, 159, 160: and in treating 
of knowledge, 203 — Diftercnt sects, 250 
Philosophers-stone approved, ii. 260 
Philosophical uncertainty, how determinable, ii. 197 
Philosophizing, what it is, i. 452 

Philosophy, what the study of it is, i. 70— What it is, according 
to Cicero, ib. ; and Plato, 172 — Rules human actions, 181 — De- 
spised with men of understanding, why, 184— Should be taught 
to children, 186, 187 — Is the formatrix of judgment and manners, 
189 — Consists in practice, 194 — Its prescription for the oblivion 
of past troubles, ii. 123 — ^A proof of its weakness, 125, 126— 
Divided into three kinds, 135 — True idea of it, 150, 151 — All 
we know of natural philosophy, 188, 194 — A falsified poesy, 189 
— Full of vanity and dreams, 203 — A secret medicine for troubled 
minds, 398 — What kind proper for women, iii. 26 — Its dignity 
spoiled by weak minds, 180— Its foundation, progress, and end, 
312— Its childish opinion concerning pleasures, 426, 427 
Philotas’s banter upon Alexander, iii. 430 

Philoxenus’s resentment against those that did not read his works 
well, ii. 271, 272 
Phoenix, how engendered, ii, 162 

Phryn^*, the courtezan, how she corrupted her judges, iii. 350 
Physic, on what its success is founded, i. 136— What it is grounded 
on, ii. 494— An enemy to health, 496— Unknown to many na- 
tions, 497 — Mystery very necessary for it, 502— When and by 
whom brought into repute, 504— Of Hierophilus, Themison, 
Thessalus, Crinas of Marseilles, Vexius Valens, and Charinas, 
504, 505 — Practised at Rome by foreignei-s, 505— Despised by 
many physicians, as to their own use of it, 517— The art of, iii. 
378 ; its uncertainty, 389— Pleasant and grateful, 391 
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Pliysician, confidence in him contributes to the cure of the patient, 
i, 10S-— Should gain the confidence of hia patient, ii. 502~Should 
be but one to one sick person, 503— Platons sentiments concern- 
ing the qualifications of one, iii. 378 
Physicians, whether they do most good or harm, and how they ex- 
cuse their miscarriages, ii. 499, 506, 507 — Their success enlight- 
ened by the sun,^their failures covered by the earth, 500— Liable 
to answer for their mistakes, 501 — The uncertainty of their sci- 
ence, 504 to 508, 510— Their promises generally not to be de- 
pended on, 508 — Peculiar to every person, and every part of the 
body, among tiie Egyptians, 509 — Of worth, ought to be ho- 
noured, 516 — Why men trust to them, 517 — As many in number 
as men, 518 — Are the pest of a country, iii. 360 — Compared to 
painters and town-criers, 378 

Physiognomy, remarks on, iii. 320 to 357 — Advantages of, not so 
directly founded on fine features, 351 — Whether any assurance 
may be derived from it, ib. 

Phyton^s great courage, under the cruelty of Dionysius, i. 4 
Pigeons taught to carry letters, ii. 387 
Pirates, clemency of Julius Caesar towards them, ii. 33 
Piso, Lucius, the Roman general, his character, i. 440 — His pas- 
sionate temper, ii. 432 

Pistol, not to be relied on so much as a sword in set battles, i. 380 
Pittacus, the greatest plague he had in his life, iii. 94 
Pity banishes enmity, i. 2— Reputed a vice among the Stoics, 3 
Place not defensible by the rules of war, i. 55 — Of honour, amongst 
the ancients, 392 

Plagiarism of modern writers, a certain indication of their poverty 
of genius, i. 163 

Plague, cruel, in Gascony, and in Montaigne’s house, iii. 335 
Plancus libelled by Asinius Pollio, ii- 402 

Planets worshipped, ii. 156 — Their conjunction that produced great 
alterations, Hi, 157 


Plato, his great precept, i. 12 — Misunderstood by Montaigne, in a 
certain passage, 48 — His reprimand of a boy, for playing witli 
nuts. 111— His banquet, 190 — W^as a true philosopher, 194 — 
The rank in which he placed human benefits, 331 — Surnamed 
Divine, 403 — How many servants he kept, 404 — His notion of 
the credenda, injurious to the gods, 415 — His dialogues, 518; 
ii. 11 — His doctrine of the immortality of the soul, attended witli 
ill effects, 50 — A gross error of his, to what owing, 52 — His ideas 
and real sentiments, 146 — Author of ten sects, ib. — Philoso- 
pliizing in dialogues, 147 — His character as legislator, 151 — 
Describing Pluto’s verger, 160 — Originally descended from the 
gods, 182 — His piirents, ib. — Refuses a perfumed robe, 254— 
His check of himself in a passion, 432— His law respecting mar- 
riage rites, iii. 1 ] 6 — The talents he required in the examination 
oi anotlier man’s soul, 375 — His dehnition of a true physi- 
cian, 378 

Plautus not comparable with Terence* ii. 6 
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Plays of children, i. Ill — Maybe acted by princes, 208 — Plays and 
public spectacles to humour people, iii. 143, 144 
Pleasure, the aim and fruit of virtue, i. 71 — What is the last that 
man is capable of enjoying, 446 — Epicurean, nourishes virtue, 
ii. 24 — Its strongest impressions resisted, 32 — Fixed in insensibi- 
lity of pain, 121 — Internal, 367 — Extreme, mixed with groaning, 
377 — Constant and universal, insupportable to men, 378 — Ex- 
cusing sin, iii, 11 — Excessively lascivious, hinders conception, 61^ 
— -Aided both by the mind and body, 125 — Has no taste without 
communication, 255 — Painful at the bottom, 278 — That of the 
mind to be preferred to that of the body, 427 — Married with ne- 
cessity, ib. 

Pleasures should be avoided, even at the expense of life, f. 263, See. 
— Wheedle and caress to strangle, 297 — Not lo easily to be en- 
joyed by kings as by private men, 347 — Natural, allowed, if mo- 
derate, iii. 125 — Provided by nature for men, 416 — Pure, of the 
imagination, the greatest, 417 — Corporeal, of what power, 418 
— Human, enjoyed by the greatest men, 419 
Plenty and indigence depend upon opinion, i. 342 
Pliny the Younger, his delicate and sprightly judgment, i. 212 — 
His advice, as to solitude, unjustly criticized, 295, 296 — His 
ambition, 300 — Why he published his Epistles, 301 
Plurality of worlds, no new opinion, ii. 170 

Plutarch, a favourite writer with Montaigne, i. 162 — Amyot^s tran- 
slation, 363, 472 — His character, ii. 9, 14 — His regard for an ox 
that had long served him, 41 — His opinion of the virtuous, 218 
— Remarks on good-nature and equity, 4-29 — Reproaclied for 
anger by a slave of his, 431 — Accused of ignorance and falsity, 
and his defence, 438, — Universal and copious, iii, 100 

Poetic raptures, or sallies, i. 137 

Poetry, fortune has a great share in its flights, i. 137 — Its effects, 
162 — Recommended to youth, 192 — Invention is its principal 
part, 199 — Uaj", 233 — Above rules and reason, 277 — What sort 
of poetry Montaigne preferred, 280 — Of an odd taste, KXi — Of 
several sorts, 410 — The sort allowed by Plato, ii. 151 — Com- 
mended, 327 — In fashion in Montaigne’s time, 363 — Allowed 
to women, iii. 26— Armed with love, 63 
Poets, lyric, i. 188; and rhimers, 19i — In greater number than 
judges of poetry, 279 — Of all sorts of artificers, tlie fondest of their 
own works, 523, 524 — Of the first rank, ii. 5, 6 — Comic, 7 — 
Presuming on their works, 327, 328 — That excel among the 
French, 363— Pour out with fury whatever comes into their 
mouth, iii. 268 

Poison kept at Marseilles, for those that would destroy themselvesy 
i. 470 — Taken by a lady in public, 471 
Pol, Pierre, the odd figure he always made on horseback, i, 382 
Polemon, the philosopher, his reformation, ii. 362 — His just prose- 
cution by his wife, iii. 72 

Poles wound themselves, to give a sanction to their word, i. 323 
I'olicy, excellent, of the American savages, i. 248— Human, sup- 
ported by vice, ii. 525 
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jPolitIcal states as cra^sy as the human body^ ii. S8S 
Politics of king Edward the Third of England, ii, 389 
Pollex, the Latin word for thumb, its etymology, ii. 398 
Pollio, his libel against Plancus, when he was dead, ii. 400-^Why 
he did not write against Augustus who had satirized him, iii. 165 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, ii. 167 
Pol^'pode, a nsh that changes its colour, ii. 85 
Pompeia Paulina, her love for Seneca, her husband, ii. 4?7l, 4?72 
Ponipey pardons a whole city on the account of one man’s virtue, 
i. 4— His head presented to Caesar, 281 — His soldiers reproached 
by Csesar, 369— »Was a skilful rider, 378 — Beaten in Spain by 
Sertorius, ii. 94, 95 — Too severely censured by Tacitus, lii. 195 
— His war with Caesar, 291 

Ponticus Heraclides’s wavering opinion of the Deity, ii. 156 
Poor in the midst of riches, i- 329 
Poppea, why she invented a mask, ii. 300 

Portraiture, the art of, much under the control of fortune, i. 137 
Portuguese cruelty, i. 252 — Driven from a town they besieged by 
swarms of bees, ii. 95 — Portuguese wines heady, iii. 380 
Possession of money, a trouble, i. 329, 330 — Of ourselves, iii. 
228, 229 

Possibility and impossibility, fabe measure of, ii. 442 
Possidonius, the Stoic, his triumph over pain, ii. 116, 117 
Post-horses, first se^ up by Cyrus, ii. 386 — Used by the Romans, 387 
Posthumius, the dictator, whether he put his son to death, i. 235 
Potidaca, liattle of, i, 277 

Pourcontrel, a fish that assumes any colour, ii. 85 
Poverty, what in it to be feared, i. 317 — Sought after, 326, 327 — 
Obstinate, ii. 484 — Affected by Crates, iii. 209 — Of some philo- 
sophers, 285 — Maintained at the public expense, 343 
Power content with limits, iii. 20 
Practice cannot give assistance in dying, i. 481 

Praestantius, a juggler, mentioned by St. Augustine, iii. 316 & Note 
Praise, accompanied with natural 'sweetness, ii. 314— Always pleas- 
ing, iii- 223 

Praises of great men, i- 302— Particular, rejected, 336 — Given 
after death, to what purpose, iii. 48 
Praxiteles’s statue of Venus, Jhow it captivated a youth, iii. |10 
Prayer, considerations on the subject, i. 413 to 425 — Form of, dic- 
tated to us by God himself, 414 — The soul, in the use of, ought 
to be free from impurity, 415 — Prayer, for fashion’s sake merely, 
is highly blameable, 416 — Of him who persists in evil habits, ih. 
— Requires great calmness and composure of soul, 422— How 
abused, 424 

Prayers of Socrates, ^c. ii. 247, &c. 

Preaching, slow speaking requisite for, i. 41 
Precedence either of walking or sitting, iii. 247 
Precept, the great one of Plato, i. 12 

Predestination, the doctrine of, maintained by the Bedoins, iu 
321 , 422 — Gives assurance to the Turks, 423 
Pre-existence of the soul| opinions respecting^ ii. 207 
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Pregnancy of women, its time undetermined, ii. 220 
Pregnant wromen, i. 238 

Preparation for speaking, unnecessary to some orators, i. 4?2 — Fof 
death indispensably necessary, 80 
Presents, an affront not to receive them, iii. 229 
Presumption, natural and original disease of men, ii. 56, 61 — Men*s 
inheritance, 114* — What it is, 322, &c. — Divided into two partsj^ 
325 — Nursing-mother of false opinions, 326 
Pride dwells in the thought, i. 494— Is the ruin of men, ii. 129 
Priest that cured all sorts of diseases by words and gestures, iii. 310 
Prince, whether he had best wait to be invaded by an enemy, or to 
go forth and attack him upon his own ground, i. 373, 374, 375, 
376 — Ought to be himself in the Held, ii. 381 — How he ought to 
die, ib. — One who was not to be discomposed by accidents, 
iii. 283 

Princes, the reasonableness of the law which orders their conduct 
to be inquired into after their deaths, i. 12 — Ceremony at their 
interview, 53 — The unhappiness of those princes who are too 
mistrustful, 139 — All their real advantages are common with 
those of men of middle rank, 351 — Ought to despise silks and 
gold, 353 — The qualities that are most useful to them, ii. 343 
— Should not be tricksters, 344, 345 — Should be active and 
sober, 383 — In what case excusable for the breach of their word, 
539 — Their favours, by whom despised, iii. 295 
Principles, natural, difference of opinions respecting them, ii. 194 
— Not to be admitted without examination, ib. — ^Those of Aris- 
totle in vogue, 238 
Printing, in China, iii. 148 

I^risoners, how used by the Barbarians, i. 251 — The constant reso- 
lution of some, 256 

Prize of eloquence refused by Tiberius, why, iii. 164 
Production of all things, i. 247 

Profession of a person setting himself up for a writer, diligently 
sought after by Montaigne, i. 60 

Profit of one man, a loss to another, i. 109 — Considerations on pro- 
fit and honesty, ii. 524 to 545 

Prognostication, vain and superstitious, i. 44 — Abolished by the 
Christian religion, ib. 

Prometheus's deficiency in the formation of mankind, iii. 50 
Promise, of a private man, may in one case only be broken, ii. 542 
Promises, when they may be lawfully broken, ii. 539, 542— Ought 
to be strictly observed, iii. 226 

Pronunciation gives value to works, left to the efficacy of the voice, 
ii. 271 

Prophesying faculty, i. 451 

Prophet, no man accounted such in his own country, iii. 7 
Prophets and priests punished for their false sayings, i. 251 
Prose of former times, iii. 267, 268 

Prosperity, a better instructress in wisdom and moderation, thaw 
adversity, iii. 199 
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Protagoras, a great doubter, ii. 155, 173— Was an ingenious fag* 
got-maker, 351, Note 

Protogenes, the painter, made the true likeness by mere chance, 
which he could not elFect by art, i, 267 
Proverb, an old one, iii. 317 
Proximity lessens not defects, iii. 228 
Proxiinus^s suicide, i. 

Prudence surpassed by fortune, i. 268 — What it is, according to 
Pkito, 371, 372 

Psalms of David, indiscreet use of them interdicted, i. 417 
Psainmenitus, king of Egypt, unmoved in the extremity of sorrow’-, 

i. 7 

Punctuation overlooked by INfontaigne in his w ritings, iii. 224 
Punisliment connate w itli sin, i. 476 — Follows close tosin^ib. — In a 
future life, ii. 163 — Of wicked men shows the goodness of the 
judge, iii. 357 

Punishments, why tlioy should be inflicted, iii. 165 

Ikipil and tutor, i. 168 

Pure wine, an enemy to old age, i. 447 

l^urgatory of a new sort, ii. 244 

Purges, medicinal, ii. 

Purity of soul requisite in our prayers to God, i. 415 
Pygmalion enamoured of his statue, i. 525 ; ii. 273 
Pyrrho and his hog; ii, 117 — His vain attempt to conform his life to 
his doctrine, 416 

Pyrrhonians, their profession, ii. 135 — Their ignorance, 136 — Their 
common style, 139 — Their common behaviour, 140 — At a loss 
for w'onls to represent their opinion, 175 
Pyrrhonism, its advantage, ii. 136 — More defensible than the opi- 
nion of the Academics, 226 

Pyrrhus, wlmt he said when he saw the Roman arni 3 ^, i. 242 — ^His 
head presented to Antigonus, 281 — His vain ambition, 352— 
What befel him in his engagement with the consul Levin us, 372 
Pythagoras, Jiis answer to a prince, who asked him, what science 
he professed ? i. 1 95 — Diverted a company of rakes from plunder, 
by the ])o\ver of music, 362 — Ilis transmigration of souls, ii. 37, 
&c.— His idea of God, 153 


Q. 

Qualities, unsuitable, bring no honour to a man, i. 302 — Sickly, 
of our being, ii. 525 

Quarrels tor trifles, cause of great ruins, iii. 296, 297 — Should not 
be engaged in without deliberation, 297 — Most accommodations 
of, scandalous, 298 
Quartilla’s bad memory, iii. 388 
Question for a friend, ii. 256 
Quii i ‘Essence of real friendship, i. 223 
Si. (^luintin, battle of, i, 368 

Quito, the luiigniiicent road from it to Cusco, iii. 157 
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Rabelais*!? character, ii. 4? 

Rack, its inconveniences, i. 4*79 — Wliy condemned by several na- 
tions, 4^80 

Rainiond de Sebonde, apology for him, ii. 41 to 286 — Character of 
his TJieoIogia Naturalis, 42 — That work translated into French by 
Montaigne, 43 — Objections made to tliework, answered by Mon- 
taigne, 44 — His work vindicated from the charge of containing 
no depth of argument, 55 
Raimond, count of Tripoli, assassinated, ii. 425 
Rain, god of, ii. 243 
Ram in Jove with Glaiicia, ii. 90 
Rank in life, how we are imposed on by it, iii. ISl* 

Ransom, excessive, of the king of Peru, iii. 153 
Rapier and cloak, lighting with, i. 389 

Rashness in judgment, i. 209 — Rashness blamed in a general, 
ii. 462 

Rasias, his suicide, i. 462, 463 

Reading, of letters and tickets, ought not to be deferred, i. 473 — 
A third sort of conversation, iii. 32 — Of history, good and profit- 
able at all limes, 179 

Reason, human, i. 113 — lias fortune sometimes in its train, 265 — 
Should not be the basis of a Christianas belief, ii. 44 — C.ontrollcr 
of all things, 196 — A test full of falsity, 197 — True and essen- 
tial, abides in the bosom of God, ib. — What it is, 231 — Ought to 
be followed, 31 4 — Sovereign ol‘ the soul, 447 
Recommendation, w hence it should proceed, i. 407 
Recreation fit for youth, i. 190 
Reflection neccssai y in actions, iii. 287 
Reformations, cxtenuil, iii. 10 — Of states, 215 
Refusal of a present, injurious, iii. 228, 

Reggio, city of, taken by Dionysius, i. 3, 4 
Regulations, laudable, of Montaigne’s father, i. 270 
Regulus, his parsimony, i. 403 — More courageous than Cato, 455 
— His great high-life, iii. 160 
Relaxation not unbecoming the greatest liero, iii. 120 
Relics of St. Hilary, Gervase, and Protasius, i. 212, 213 
Religion, persecutions on account of, i. 312, 313 — Ought not to be 
received after human manners, ii. 47 — Made the tool to serve the 
most unjust passions, ib. — Whether it be lawful to take arms 
against a king for it, 48 — Foundation of the Christian religion, 51 
— What minds are best disposed to submit to it and the rules of 
government, 141 — What is the most probable opinion concerning 
it, 152 — The necessity of one for the people, 153 — According to 
Apollo’s oracle, 251 — The Christian, acquires no authority from 
events, i..261 — The foundation of its profession, ii. 51 
Religious zeal extravagant and unjust, ii. 371 
Remedies more troublesome than the disease, iii. 387 
Remedy, a pleasant one, for an evil of the imagination, i. 97 
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Remonstrances^ philosophical, their irrelevancy, iii. 25J) 

Remora, a fisli said to be capable of stopping a ship, ii. 84> 

Ren6, king of Sicily’s picture, drawn by himself, ii. 353 
Renown, present, to be preferred to tliat after death, ii. 521 
Repartees, their usefulness, iii. 190 

Repentance, what it consists in, i. 417 — Of an elephant, ii. 102 — 
Following the sin, iii. 6 — What it is, ib.— Commonly corrupt, 11 
— Of the Stoics, 13 — Is not concerned in things that are not in 
our power, ib. — True, what is, ib. — Whence produced, 17, 18 
—Hateful, which old age brings, 46 
Repetition troublesome, iii. 220 
Reports, common, how to be dissipated, iii. 45 
Repose and glory, things that are incompatible, i. 298 
Reproaches against the enemy, allowed in a siege, i. 37 1— Redound 
upon those that throw them, iii. 177 
Reputation, of wicked princes, should suffer after death, i. 12 — So- 
licited, 335 — Abandoned, 336 — Accidental, ii. 311 — Set at too 
high a price, 314 

Resemblance of children with their parents, ii- 206, 486, &c. 
Resolution and constancy, their usefulness, i. 1, 50 — An extraordi- 
nary one, 143 — Sudden, produced extraordinary actions, ii. 
417 

Retirement, the constitutions fittest for it, i. 294 — What are the es- 
sentials of it, 298 (See also the article Solitude.) — The good use 
of it, iii. 27 — Its pleasures, 205, Ac. 

Revelation assures us of the soul’s immortality, li. 215 
Revenge, against inanimate creatures, i. 22 — Of a king, agains^t God, 
23 — Of ^Vugustus, against Neptune, ib. — Of the Thracians, 
against heaven, 24 — Sought after to the danger of life, ii. 221 — 
When of no effect, 401 — Sweet passion, and of great impression, 
how diverted, iii. 43— Taken on a woman in lying with her, 
112 

Reward of virtuous actions grounded upon the approbation of 
others, iii. 3 

Rewards, honorary, considerations on, i. 495 to 499— Of honour 
and of riches, 495, &c. — And punishments in another life, on what 
founded, ii. 163 — After this life, relatively to human duration, 208 
Rhetoric, definition of the art of, i. 399, 400 — Is at best but a de- 
ceitful art, 399 
Rich man, who is he, i. 327 

Riches, contempt of, i. 119, 332 — Accumulated by prudence, 329 
— How to avoid the trouble of them, 333 — Despised, ii. 30, 5rc. 
— Of the Americans, of little revenue to the prince, iii. 156— Soli- 
citude about them savours of avarice, 211 
Riders on horseback, wonderful instances of their dexterity, i. 387, 
388 

Riding, a very wholesome exercise, i. 378— Riding the great horse, 
the only true exercise of the sons of princes, iii. 162 
Rigour of mistresses irksome, but their facility more so, ii. 300 
Ring, platonic, its virtues, ii. 315 
Risibility attributed to beasts,Ji. 70 
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Bivers obnoxious to changes, i. 244* 

Kobe, perfumed, refused by Plato, accepted by Aristippus, ii, 254 
Roman infantry, their armour and military discipline, i. 528, 529— 
Grandeur, ii. 393, &c. — Senators violation of a treaty of its own 
making, 541 — State, its destiny, iii. 217, 218 — Soldiers suffocated 
with their own hands after the battle of Cannse, 337 
Romans, their maimer of fighting duels, i* 389 — Their effeminacy, 
390 — Their luxury, ib. — Theiv spunges, baths, icc-wines, and 
fish-pools, 391, &c. — Their way o‘f complimenting their great men, 
393 — Their custom of paying their watermen, ib. — What side of 
the bed their wives lay on, ib. — The ladies' manner of drinking 
or rather dashing their wines, and their colour of mourning, 394 
—Their eloquence, 400 — Why they went to war, ii. 389 — Why 
they restored the kingdoms they conquered, 3S)4 — Whether pre- 
ferable to the (jreeks, 444 — Why they denied triumphs to the ge- 
nerals who obtained great victories, iii. 182 
Rome, the common and universal city, iii. 269,271 — Its great men, 
and ruins, 270 

Ronsard, the French poet, ii. 363 

Royalty, the meaning of the word at Ephesus, i, 147 — Challenges 
respect, not the king, 349, 350 — Stifles and consumes all the 
other true and essential qualities, iii. 163, 164 
Roytelets, an appellation given by Cicsar to the lords of France, i. 
349 

Rumours, how dissipated, iii, 45 


S. 

Sabinus, a Roman, who thought himself learned, because he kept 
learned men in pay, i. 150, & Note — His wife's private delivery 
of twins, 320, 321 

Sacrifice of men to appease the deity, ii. 165 — Of children to Sa- 
turn, 166 

Sacrifices of human bodies, i. 241 — Those of Alexander to Thetis, 
ii. 164 

Saddle-horses, or pads, despised by the Swedes, i. 383 
Sais, city of, its antiquity, ii. 242 

Salic law, excluding women from the succession to the crown of 
France, i. 519 

Salisbury, William earl of, taken at the battle of Bouvines, i. 338 
Sallads, according to their seasons, i. 401 
Sallust, ii. 14, 332 

Salona, garrison of, its fidelity, ii. 465 
Salutation, by kissing, i. 390 

Salutations and congees humble and courteous, ii. 324 
Saluting, the custom of, robs kisses of their charms, iii. 109 
Samos, ambassadors of, i. 197 

Sancho, king of Navarre, surnamed Trembliag, i. 407 
Sarmatian ladies, when allowed to lie with a man, iii. 113 
Satisfaction after death| of no avail, i. 32 
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Saturn had the children of the Carthaginians immolated at his al- 
tarSy ii. 166 

Saturn inus, what he said to the soldiers when they chose him to be 
their general, iii- 264- 

Savages, American, in what sense barbarians, i. 247“Their policy 
and climate, manners and customs, 248 to 260 — Answer made by 
one of them to Montaigne, 259 — Brought into France, ii. 82 
Sauces, i. 401 

Saying and doing should go together, ii. 429 

Scaeva, the many strokes he received upon his buckler, in sustain- 
ing an attack, ii. 465 
Scacvola^s constancy, i. 321 

Scanderbeg, how his fury was appeased by a soldier who had pro- 
voked him, i. 2 
Scarc-fish, ii. 100 

Sceptre, a heavy burden, king Seleucus’s opinion of it, i. 346 
Schoolmasters, how they ought to behave themselves in teaching 
scholars, i. 190, 191 

Schools and classes, i. 190 — Schools interdicted to the Christians, 

ii. 372 

Science, what the noblest, i. 159 — Damps courage, 160 — Of a mar- 
vellous use, 167 — Man’s immoderate pursuit of, iii. 322 — Natu- 
ral, sufficient to live easily, 323 — Sophisticated, 338 
Sciences ought early tn be inculcated in the minds of children, i. 1S3 
— Sterility of some sciences, 297 — Established by authority, ii. 
223 — Treat of things too finely, iii. 99 — Strangely abused, 173 
—The most terresti ial and low, 430 
Scipio, the reputation he acquired by his death, i. 69 — His confi- 
dence in a Barbarian, and his intrepidity, 140 — His great acts, 
due in part to Liclius, 337 

Scipio JEmilianus, his confidence in his innocence, i. 478 — His high 
spirit, ib, — His reprimand of his soldiers in a siege, 528 — Was 
the first man among the Romans, ii. 485 — Was a great sleeper, 

iii. 401 

Scipio, the grandfather, his playing at quoits with La:^lius censured, 
iii. 420 

Scipio andLa?lius, the writers of Terence’s comedies, i. 302 
Scratching, sweet gratification of nature, iii- 403 
Scribblers, French, iii. 98 — Impertinent and foolish, ought to be 
punished as well as vagabonds and idle persons, 1 98 
Scribbling, sign of a disordered and licentious age, iii. 198 
Scribonia’s advice to her nephew to kill himself, 462 
Scriptures, sacred, whether they ought to be translated and put into 
the hands of the vulgar, i. 417, 418 — Miracles recorded in, iii. 313 
Scythian kings’ funerals, li. 74 — Scythian women made use of their 
slaves, having first put out their eyes, iii. 86, 87 
Scythians’ excuse for declining a battle, i. 51 — Used to burn their 
false prophets, 251— Their weapons and manner of fighting, ib. — 
Eat their prisoners, and why, ib.^Drank the blood of their 
liorses, in extremity, 384 
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Sea-hares, poison to man, ii. 277 
Sea-sickness, cause of it, iii. 13S 
Seasons for all things, ii. 412, &c. 

Sebastian, king of Portugal, the famous battle between him and 
Muley Moluck, ii. 384, &c. 

Sebonde, Kaimond de ; see Raimond de Sebonde 
Sechcl, (ireorge, his punishment, ii. 412 
Seconds in duels, ii. 403 

Secrets, kept after a full dose of liqiior, i. 440 — Of princes trouble- 
some burdens, ii. 531 

Sects of different opinions, ii- 210, 217, &c.— Divided, one for the 
body, and the other for the soul, 33f3, &c. 

Security of a place how known, iii- 218 

Seed, how it becomes prolific, ii. 220 — ^Bearing the impressions of 
the parents, 492 

Sejanus’s daughter ravished by her executioner, ii. 538 
Seleucus, king, the little account he made of royalty, i. 316 
Self-love indiscreet, i. 491* 

Self-murder, i. 211 

Selima the First, what he thought of victories gained in the absence 
of the sovereign, ii. 382 

Seneca, a favourite writer with Montaigne, i. 162 — His extraordi- 
nary advice to a friend about life, 263 — His works compared 
with those of Plutarch, ii. 9 — Defended, 437, &c.— Compared 
with tlie cardinal of Lorrain, 437 — Account of him and Pau- 
lina his wife, their loves and deaths, 471 to 476 — His efforts in 
preparing for death, iii. 324, 325 — His diet for a whole year, 382 
Sensations of beasts, free and natural, i. 319 

Sense, its force and effects, ii. 276 — The justest dividend ofnature^s 
favours, 357 

Senses judge of pain, i. 316 — Are the beginning and end of human 
knowledge, ii. 263 — Uncertain and false in their operations, 270 

Often masters of our reason, il>. — How they deceive us, 271, 

^73 Altered by the passions of the soul, 275 — Hinder one ano- 

ther, 279 — The uncertainty of our judgment respecting their 
operation, ib, — Proper judges, iii. 178 
Sensibility, accompanied by health and vigour, ii. 120 
Sensuality vicious and unreasonable, ii. 31 
Sentences more criminal than the crimes themselves, iii. 366 
Serapis, the Egyptian idol, ii. 159 
Serenity of mind, a mark of wisdom, i. 185 

Sertorius, how he dislodged his enemy from an inaccessible post, 

ii- 95 . 

Servants hanged for betraying their master, ii. 537 
Servitude, voluntary, i. 215 , . , , • ^ 

Servius the grammarian, tormented with the gout, j. 454 
Severity of the colleges, i. 191— Enemy to education, 192 
Severus Cassius spoke best extempore, i. 42, 43 
Sextilia, a Roman lady, her suicide, i. 465 
Shades of the Persians, iii. 237 , 

Shame, excessive, has been the cause of death, i. 41 
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Shrimp and naker, ii. 101 

Sick at Babylon brought out of doors for the public advice, ii. 517f 
518 

Sick persons, how they ought to behave, iii. 24*9 
Sickness not to be counterfeited, ii. 395, &c. 

Sight grossly deceives us, ii. 395, &c. — Altered, and its effects, 277 
-^Lost by one in sleep, 397 

Silence and modesty, their advantage in conversation, i. 175— Si- 
lence very profitable to those that govern, iii. 181 
Silk clothes, when out of fashion in France, i. 353 
Silkworms, how produced, ii. 162 
Silvanus’s suicide, i. 464 

Similitude, perfect, not to be found in two eggs, iii. 358 
Simplicity, its advantage, ii. 128 — Cousin-german to folly, iii. 342 
Sincerity ought to be inculcated to children, i. 176 — Should always 
be observed in commerce with the women, iii. 29 
Sin closely attended by punishment, i. 476 

Singing-girl rode with Mark Antony in liis chariot through the 
streets of Home, iii. 137 

Sins, the confounding them, a dangerous thing, i. 439 — Impetuous 
and sudden, iii. 12 — Of complexion and profession, 13 
Sire, remarks concerning that title, i. 

Skin, fresh and delicate, how kept so, i. 322 — The skin of man, suf- 
ficiently proof against weather, ii. 67 
Slave thrown from the I'erpeian rock for his treachery, ii. 537 
Sleep, observations respecting it, i. 356 to 359 — Profound, instances 
of, 3,56, 357, 358— Is the image of death, 483 — What it is, ac- 
cording to Zeno, ii. 212— Without dreams, sweet, iii. 343 — Long, 
not wholesome, 401 — Disturbed, to be the better relished, 424 
Slings, i. 381 

Sloth censured, ii. 381, &c. 

Slowness of speaking necessary in a preacher, i. 4 1 
Smell, good and bad, i. 410, &c. — Simple and natural, 412 
Sneezing, why “ God bless you^’ is said, when one sneezes, iii. 133 
Snow, storms of, in the mountains of Armenia, i. 275 — Used to cool 
wine, 391 

Society of bad men unfortunate, i. 286 — It is best to avoid its com- 
mon offices, ii. 454 

Socrates, his answer to Criton, i. 19— His daemon, 49, 50 — Banters 
Hippias, 160 — His opinion of the duty, both of young and old, 
292 — Styled a toper, 442 — ^Why reckoned the only wise man, 
494; ii. 129 — His soul and virtue, 26 — His death, 26, 255, 292— 
His constitutional vice, 31 — Compared himself to midwives, 146— 
His perplexed notion of God, 156 — His prayers, 247 — His wife’^s 
mourning for him, 255 — His knowledge and virtues superior to 
those of Alexander, iii. 8— His behaviour at his condemnation, 19 
— His familiarity Mdth death, «40 — His oath, 102— His flight, 134 
— His opinion concerning violence, or wrong done, 178— What he 
said on seeing a heap of treasure, 285— His advice about the 
charms of beauty, 29v3 — llis discourse and character, 320, 321, 
S23, 418 — His prescription to be easy in lifis 323— Pleading be- 
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fore his judges, 342 — His way of speaking and living, 340 — His 
deformity ot body unsuitable to the beauty of his mincl, 349 — 
The master of masters, 373 — His taste for dancing and music in 
old age, 420 — His valour, 421 

Soldier, cowardly, how he ought to be punished, i, 56 — Made a 
coward by the cure of a disease, i. 433 — Another, rifled by tlic 
enemy, performed a brave exploit, ib. — Another, horridly terri- 
fied by the preparations for his execution, ii. 34 — TJie hands of 
one frozen fast to a burden of wood, iii. 195 — Delicacy in the sol- 
dier, is vicious and intolerable, 384 
Soldiers, their faith not to be depended on, i, 28 — Whether they 
should be richly armed, 370 — Whether they should be allowed 
to insult a vanquished enemy, 371 — French, censured for dress- 
ing for an attack as for a bail, 528 — That were ordered to eat al- 
ways standing, &c. 529 — First taught to handle their arms with 
skill, ii. 407 — Of Caesar, 455, &c. — Of Marcellus, called Merce- 
naries, 465 

Solitary life, preferred to a voluptuous one, i. 265 
Solitude, considerations on, i. 285 to 300 — What it is, 286, Ac. — 
The end and aim proposed by it, 287 — Does not free men from their 
vices, ib. — In what true solitude consists, 289 — To whom it is 
most becoming, 291 — What constitutions are best fitted for it, 
292 — Occupation most suitable to it, 294 — ^With wliat view l^liny 
and Cicero advised it to be sought after, 295 — Courted for the 
sake of devotion, 296— Cicneral observations deduced from the 
subject, 298, 299, 300 — What sort most recommended, iii. 27 — 
Local, ib. — Preferred to troublesome and foolish company, 25S 
Solon, remarks on his character of the happy man, i. J4, 66 — His 
tears for the death of his son, ii. 255 — Allowed women to prosti- 
tute themselves, iii. 91 — Trite reply of his respecting his own 
laws, 213 — His limitation of life to seventy years, 410 
Song, martial, by an American savage, i. 257 — I-^ove-song of 
same, 258 

Sons eat their dead fathers, ii. 253 

Sophocles died with joy, i- 10 — Censured for his praise of a fine 
youth, 239 — His tragedies, 437 
Sophronia canonized for avoiding ravishment by suicide, i. 463 
Sorcerers’ dreams, iii. 316, and Note 

Sorrow called by the Italians surliness, i. 6 — A contemptible pas- 
sion, ib. — Extremity of it unutterable, 7 
Sorrows increase by knowledge, ii. 125 

Soul without settled limits, i. 33 — Colours things as it pleases, 240 — 
The immortality of, believed in by the Barbarians, 2.50 — Looking 
upon things several ways, 284 — A^uriable into all sorts of forms, 
319 — The sole cause of its own happy or unhappy condition, 333 

Discovered in all its motions, 396 — Ought to be pure, 'vyhen 

addressing the Deity, 415 — Inconstant and variable, 432— Liable 
to be overthrown by its own weakness, 448 — What reason tells 
us of its nature, ii. 197— Opinions of the philosophers respecting 

it, 198 In what part of man it resides, 199 — Soul general, and 

souls particular, 205— Its origin, ib.— Opinion of its pre-exist- 
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«nce, before its union to the body, 207— Its generation ahd vital 
growth, 209 — Affected by the sufferings of the body, ib.— Its 
i^culties disturbed by the bite of a mad dog, ib. — Tending to- 
wards death, according to the philosophers, 212 — Its immortality, 
on what the opinion is grounded, 213, &c. — Its faculties affected 
by the alteration of the body, 229 — Its union with the body, 333 
— Ordered and regulated by Socrates, hi. 323 — Never struck 
with the pain of the stone, as in other diseases, 399 — Ought to 
participate of the pleasures of the body, 418 
Souls, the most regular, to be discomposed by various accidents, i. 
448 — Shifting their places from one body into another, ii. 37, &c. 
— Of inanimate things, 91 — Of princes and coblers, 95 — Of some 
excellent men, 134 — Of the gods, 178 — Whence, wdien, and by 
whom produced, 205, 207 — Knowing, in their natural purity, 
207 — Of the damned, converted into devils, 218 — Of the vir- 
tuous deified, ib. — The most ignorant, have some shining faculty, 
350, 351 — Heavy and vulgar, 357 — Regular and strong of them- 
selves, 358 — Fit for the management of affairs, 379 — By which 
men ouglit to be judged, iii. 9 — In old age, subject to more trou- 
blesome maladies than in youth, 1 8 — Sublime, not proper for low 
things, 264- — Stupid, in what consists their happiness, 291 — Ele- 
vated by the ardour of devotion and religion, 429 
Sovereign authority resigned for a moderate fortune, iii. 160, 161 
Spaniards, their cruel treatment of the Americans, iii. 151, &c. — 
Their offers to the newly discovered Indians, 152 
Spanish peasant’s fortitude, ii. 441 — Spanish way of travelling, iii. 
237 

Spargapizes’s suicide, i. 464 

Sparrow’s nest demolished for their chattering a secret, i. 476 
Sparta, children of, differently instructed from those of Athens, i. 159 
Spartans, why they did not reward a citizen of bravery, i. 277 — 
Their valour 496 — Their treatment of their sick, ii. 517 
Speaking, without preparation, i. 42— Copious and elegant, 202 — 
The purest way of, has its failing, ii. 260— Discomposes the sick 
and wounded, iii. 389 

Species, the fondness of all creatures for their own, ii, 182 
Spectacles, magnificent, of the Roman emperors, iii. 143, &c. 

Speech fit for pleaders and preachers, i, 41 — Of mankind, v/hether 
natural, ii. 69— The purest, capable of different constructions, 260 
— Liberty of it, 346 — Read, very absurd and disadvantageous, 
iii. 221 

Speusippus, whether he died in the act of adultery, i. 76— His ob- 
jection to the use of rods in schools, 192— His suicide, 455— His 
notion of the Deity, ii. 156 
Spider, remarks on the structure of its web, ii. 65 
Spittle, its quality, ii. 276 
Spoils burnt for a sacrifice to some gods, ii. 164 
Sponge, strange use made of it, i. 391 
Sports £md pastimes profitable to society, i. 208 
Spurina, his story, ii. 446, 453 
Stag chased, ii. 36 
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Stags, harnessed to the coach of Heliogabalus, in. 137 
Stallion’s revenge on a groom, ii. 90 

States, nothing more dangerous to them than change, iii, 214 — 
How difficult it is to reform them, 215 — Threatened with altera- 
tion and revolutions, 219 

Statesmen, how tliey amuse the people, while they most abuse 
them, iii. 199 

Statilius, why he refused to be a plotter against Caesar, i. 398 
Stature of men looking towards heaven, ii. 107 
Stephen, St. his shrine said to have cured blindness, i. 213 
Stile of the year offered by the pope to be altered iii. 286, 306 
Stilpo, the philosopher, his constancy under the worst of misfor- 
tunes, i. 289 — Hastened his end by drinking pure wine, 447 — 
His natural appetite, ii. 31 
Stoic philosophy and its effects, ii. 221 

Stoics deemed pity a vice, i. 3 — Their state, 52 — Allowed the feed- 
ing upon carcases, 252 — Their rhodomontades, 450 — Their pre- 
cepts as to repentance, iii. 13 

Stone, the most painful of all diseases, ii. 488 — Discharged by one 
dreaming he was lying with a wench, 491 — Montaigne’s father 
afflicted with this disorder, 493 — A disease common to old men, 
especially men of qualit}’^, iii. 393 — Its symptoms, 391 to 
397— Its advantage above other distempers, 398, Szc. 

Stoves decried, iii. 380 

Stratagems in war contrary to the elder senators’ practice, i. 24 — 
The most unfair, publicly authorized, 26 
Strato, the philosopher, his notion of God, ii. 156 
Stratonice, the effect her beauty had on Antiochus, i. 95 
Strength of men inferior to that of other animals, ii. 75 
Stubble to be burnt in the fields after the harvest, iii. 319 
Stubbornness and lying, two vices that ought early to be suppressed, 
i. 38 

Students of Montague-Collegc, iii. 266 

Study, excessive, diimps courage and other efforts of the mind, i. 
145, &c. — Its advantages, 171 — Severity inimical to, 191 — Is a 
pleasant employment, ii. 148 — That fittest for an old man, 415 
Stupidity accompanied by health and vigour, ii. 120 — Of the vulgar, 
and its effects, iii. 342 

Style, licentious, in some of these Essays, the author’s apology for, 
iii. 119 

Subjection real and effectual, i. 350 
Submission mollifies the heart, i. 1 

Subsistence, mortal, always clianging, ii. 283, &c. — Real, denied, ib. 

Substance not clearly understood, iii. 364 

Subtleties of logic, abuses, i. 199 — ^Vain subtleties, 406, &c. 

Success, good or bad, no proof of merit or demerit, i. 262- -Whe- 
ther it is a proof of ability, iii. 182 

Suicide, its wickedness and future punishment, i. 455— Its justest 
motives, 458— Other causes, 460, 469— Of old Rasias, 462— Of an 
Indian nobleman, 465— Of two women, ib.— Of Fulvius’s wife, 
466 — Of Vibius, ib.— Of the inhabitants of Astapa, 468— Of th« 
VOJL. III. M M 
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Ab) deans, 1G9 — Of James Chaste), 470 — Of a woman by 
poison, 471 — Of the Hyperboreans, 472 
Suicides^ interment, i. 457 — Fortitude, how to be judged, ii. 289 
Suit of arms worn under a religious habit, i. 324 
Sulpicius betrayed to Sylla by his own slave, ii. 537 
Summer more incommodious than winter, to our author, iii. 414 
Sumptuary laws, i. 353 to 356 

Sun, worshipped by the Indians, L 261 — Mourning for the death of 
Caesar, ii. 289 

Suns, five, successively created, iii. 156, 157 
Sun-worship, the most excusable, ii. 154 
Superfluity, Montaigne’s notion of it, iii. 253 
Superior, what he most expects from his inferiors, i. 61 
Superiority and inferiority bound to a natural contest, iii. 161 
Surgeon; see Chirurgeon 

Surname of Divine, given to Plato, i. 403 — That of Great, to princes, 
ib. 

Surnames glorious amongst the ancients, debased by the moderns, ib. 

Surprises in war, i. 30 

Suspicion in a prince, fatal, i. 139 

Swallows’ judgment and skill in building their nests, ii. 65 — Taught 
to carry letters, 387 

Sweat of Alexander had an agreeable odour, i. 410 
Sweet-meats disliked by Montaigne from a boy, iii, 406 
Swimming of great use in war, ii. 464 
Swine sacrificed in effigy by the Egyptians, ii. 35, 36 
Swiss soldiers’ wives, i. 320 — Swiss loggerheads, ii. 28 
Swooning, a cause of it, i. 96 

Swoons, in the agony of death, whence they proceed, i. 486 
Sword, flourished by a boy without hands, i. 113 — Is a weapon on 
which much reliance be placed, 380 
Sylla and Marius, their wars, i. 369 

Sylla tampers w ith a slave to betray his master Sulpicius, and after- 
wards orders him to he punished with death, ii.537 
Sylvanus’s suicide, ii. 291 
Sympathy of men, its eflects, ii. 88 

T. 

Table, the most honourable place at it among the Romans, i. 392— 
The most accessible place at it, 474 
Tables, distinguished by the names of the guests, i. 361 
Table-talk, who the best companion in it, i. 229 
Tacitus the historian abolished, ii. 371. — Ilis genius and charac- 
ter, iii. 192 to 197 — A sincere historian, but too severe in his 
censures on Pompey, 194 — Commended for relating extraordi- 
nary facts and popular i-umours, 195 — Was a great man, upright 
and bold, ib. 

Tages, author of the art of divination in Tuscany, u 47 

Talbot’s motto, i. 436 

Taiva, M. Juventius, died of jo}*, i. 10 
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Taml^r siege raised by swarms of bees, ii, 95 
Tarpeiaii-rock, a slave tlirowu from it for treason, il. 5fi7 
Tartar king, who embraced Christianity, hindered from kissing the 
pope’s toe, ii. 47 

Tasso, the Italian poet, his insanity, ii. 120 
Taste of nothing that is pure, ii. S76 
Taurea Jubellius, Jiis noble exit, i. 467 
Teachers, how they should be paid, i. 152, 15^ 

Teeth, white, despised, ii. 106 
"i'emcrity, very absurd, i. 213 

Temper, management of, necessary in gaming, iii. 284 
Temperance ought to be loved for its own sake, iii. 18 
Temptation, the first, of mankind, by the devil, ii. 1 J 1< 

IVniptations of the flesh powerful and sharp, iii. 325 
Tender-heartedness of Montaigne, ii. 33 
Terence’s comedies, i. 302 — His character, ii. 6, 7 
Terez, king of IMirace, his passion for war, i. 325 
Inornate, island, how war is declared there, i. 25 
I'error, panic, awi’ul clFocts of, i. 65, 66 

Thales compared to the fox, avIio said the grapes were sour, i. 1 18 
— The reason he assigned for not marrying, 326 — His notion of 
Ciod, ii. 155 — Reproached by his maid for his star-gazing, 191, 
192 — Wrongfully censured, as advising perjury, iii. 58 
Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, came to Alexander to lie with 
him, iii. 114 

Thcano, her saying of the woman that goes to bed to her husband, 
i. 99, 100 

Thebans nonsuited by the noble spirit of Epaminondas, i. 3 
'^fhebes, city, cruelty of .Vlexandev at, i. 5 
Theft, i, 439 — Allowed by J^ycurgus, w Jiy, ii. 254 
Themison, his physics, ii. 505 
'rheodorus’s atheism, ii. 157 

Thcologia Naturalis, of Kaimond de Sebonde, ii. 42 — Objections 
made to the work, answered by Montaigne, ^ 4, 15 
Theology has nothing to do with the other sciences, i. 421 — Of 
former time, iii. 267, 268 

Theon, the philosopher, walked in his sleep, iii. 405 
Theophilus, emperor, defeated and forced by one of his generals 
to fly against nis will, i. 64 
Theophrastus’s wavering opinion of Clod, ii. 156 
Theopompus king of Sparta’s compliment to his subjects, i. 337 
Theramenes’ shoe, iii. 319 
ThcssaluF, his physics, ii. 505 
Thetis, Alexander’s sacrifice to her, ii. 164 
Thief grows rich, and makes satisfaction, iii. 11, 12 
Thievery odious to the Spartans, ii. 440 — Practised by the Egyp- 
tians, ib. 

Things, more needful to be taught than words, i. 196 
Thracians shot arrows towards the sky when it thundered, i. 24 — 
Their king how distinguished from his people, 343 — Their wives 
and concubines, ii. 73 
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ThraKiIiiiis’si insanity, in 12,^5 

Thrasoiiides, a Grecian youth, why lie refused to enjoy liio mistress, 
iii. 109 

Tlireicion’s suicide, i. 459 
Thrift of animals, ii. 105 

Thumbs, bai barons custom of screw’ing and otherwise wounding 
them, ii. — Latin ctyniologj’ of thumb, ib. — Favour or disgust 
shown by the thumb, ib. — Thumbs of vanquished enemies cut oft, 
399 

Thurians* order against new laM s, i. 125 

Tiberius, another man without than within, ii, S45— Ilis detestation 
of treachery, 525 — His amours, iii. f5l — Refused the price of 
eloquence, why, 104 — His trouble of conscience about the relw 
gion of his time, 1 94 

Tiger^s clemency to a kid, ii. 102 — Harnessed to a coach, iii. 137 

Tigillinus^s efteniinate preparation for death, iii. 252 

Time, a moving thing without permanency, ii. 2S5 — The physician. 

of our passions, iii. 44, 45 — Ought to be managed, 429 
Timolcon, liis escape from assassination, i. 208 — Ilis lamentation 
for his brother, 285 — Deputtal to cleanse Sicily of tyrants, ii. 
540 

7^inu)n, a man-hater, i. 398 
'rit]e-j)ages of books censured, i. 308 
Tolling of a bell, war declared tluTcby, i. 2o 
To-morrow, a new day, i. 472, iKrc. 

Tongue, vulgar, rendered anibiguims in covenants, iii. 360 
Torment practised by ibe emperor Mci hincd, ii. I ll 
Torpedo, its benumbing qualities, ii. 85 
I'ortiire of a Spanish peasant, ii. ill 
Tragedy-writers must liave recourse to Itislory, ii. 475 
Traitors abhorred and punished even by those that, have employed 
them, ii- 536, 537, 538 

Transmigration .of souls, ohs^. rvalions on, ii. 37, &c. 

Travelling very mstnictivc to yciiih, i. 172 — At what period it 
should be begun, ib. — Spanish v\,iy 5 iii. 237 — Considerations 
whether it is proper for old men, 211, 21*2 — Who arc the best 
companions in it, 255 

Travels, when useful and instructive, iii. 242 

JVeaehery, rejected by Tiberius, ii. 525 — -Useful, preferred to ho- 
nesty, 534 — Fatal to him who abandons himself to it, 535 — 
Wherein it ought only to be excused, 536 — Revenged upon those 
tliat were employed about it, ib. — Several instances of if, and 
its I’equital, 537 to 542 
Treasure, the true one, i. 290 
'frees buried in winter, i, 275 

'i'retnhling, tlie surname ol’ Smu ho, king ol' Xavai re, i-407 
'Trouble in a state of plenty, iii. 253 — Infinitely painful, .399 
Troubles of this life, i. 287, <ie. — ] low past troubles may be for- 
goUtm, ii. 123 

Xrunk, used in some eonittrics to ^peak through, vheii addressing 
the king, i, lit 
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Truth, and reason, common to all men, u 170 — How* we come to 
know truth, ii. E42, 262, 26,‘5 — Is not to be judged of by the testi* 
mony of others, ii. 14S — The search of it agreeable, 148 — Ba- 
nished, the first cause of the corruption of manners, 268 — The 
fundamental part of virtue, 4*30 — Is one, and simple in her ways, 
533 — Circumscribed and limited, iii. 376 
Tunny-fish acquainted with the mathematics, xh 101 
Turk, taught valour by a hare, ii. 4<22 

Turkisli madmen proud to debase their own nature, iii. 106 
Turks made themselves scars in honour of their mistresses, i. 323 
— Their armies subsist cheapl^s 385 — Their regard to beasts, ii. 
40 — The basis of their valour, 423 — Their military discipline, its 
severity, iii. 328 

Turnebus’s character, 1.151; ii. 363 

Tutors, the wrong method used by them iu instructing their pupils, 

i. 168 

Tyranny defined, i. 348 

Tyrant, advised how* to guard against plots^ i. 143 
Tyrants make their anger felt by indicting lingering deaths, ii. 
*410 




Ugliness of several sorts, iii. 319 
l.hnbrellas of Italy, iii. 236, 237 

Uncertainty and mutability of human things, i. 66, 67 
Un chastity, what denotes it, ii. 221 

Uudenstanding, its power and use, i. 315 — Its darkness, ii, 61 — 
Limited, 222, 224 — Its incapacity, 225 — The human under- 
standing, its chief ability, iii. 2(i— ^"cry short and weak, 146 
— Compared to Theramenes’s shoe, 319 
Understandings ol* several sorts, i. 409 — Common understandings, 
the l)cst for hnsines.s, ii. 379 
Uiilikcness affected by nature, iii. 358 
Unsaying, infamous, iii. 298, 299 

Urine of horses drank, i. 381 — Urine of diseased persons, iii, 
400 

Utilities proper to men lost, to accommodate tliemsclves to the 
common opinion, iii. 211 

Utiiily, public, too dearly purchased, ii. 510— Private utility, not 
to be preferred before faith given, 512 

V. 

Valenti SIAN, a professed enemy to all knowledge, ii. 128 
Valetuclinariaiis, their surest course, iii. 386 

Valour, its bounds, i. 55— Wherein the valour of a man consists, 
256— Covetous of danger, 317— True, defined, 435— Never 
starts, 456— Military, 497— Philosophical 498--The highest do- 
ert e of virtue, and its etymology, ib. — Tlio chief virtue among 
the French noblesse, 499-Pcrfectcd with anger, ii. 231— 
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Ought to be desired for itself, not for a show, 309 — Popular, by 
civil wars in France, 364 — Of Caesar’s soldiers, 460 — And reso- 
lution, 483 — Preferred to genealogical nobility, iii. 64 — Military 
valour recommended by the laws of Plato, to the special favour 
of the ladies, 131 
Value of ourselves, i. 493 

Vanity of the self-conceited, L 448 — Nursing-mother of false opi- 
nions, ii. 326 — Considerations on, iii. 197 to 276 
Variety and vanity of opinions, ii. 150 — Variety pleasing, iii. 253 
Varro’s excuse for the absurdities of the religion of the Romans, 
ii, 186 — The cjualities he requires in guests, to make the feast 
agreeable, iii. 416 

Vaux, Henry de, his conduct at the siege of Commercy-castle, i. 
27 

Venus, an imperious goddess, ii. 32 — Her mysteries, 258 — Ac- 
companies Racclius, 1'50 — Why made a goddess, iii. 30 — Not so 
beautiful stark-naked as she is ]>ainted by Virgil, 63 — Her amour 
with Mars, 96, 97 — \yhat she really is, 103 — How her statue, 
by Praxiteles, captivated a youth, 110 
Vermillion and ceruse, ii. 272 

Wspasiaii, emperor, his behaviour on his death-bed, ii. 381 — His 
cure of a blind woman, iii. 195 
Vessel, rich, puiq)oscly broken by king Cotys, why, iii. 292 
Vex i us Valens, his physics, ii. 505 

Vit)ius, his suicjde, and that of twenty-seven senators, i. 466 
Vit!e carries a sting in its tail, i. 477 — I he being addicted to one, 
does not render a man liable to all, ii. 31 — The natural propen- 
sity to it corrected by discipline, ib. — Punished by the Divine 
justice after death, 213 — Leaves repentance in the soul, iii. 4 
Vices, take root in childhood, and ought to be early corrected, i. 
Ill— All alike, as they are vices, but not equal, 438 — Vicos of 
men, ii. 11 1 — Condemned by reason and nature, iii. 5. — Not sub- 
ject to contradiction, 6 — Of kings, autliorized by their subjects* 
imitation, J64 — Of some men, a lesson for others, 166 
Victories fairly gotten, i. 254, 255 — Obtained against the Ameri-^ 
cans, iii. 150 

Victors bewail the death of the conquered, i. 281 
Victory renounced by him who sued to an enemy for the restoration 
of a dead body for interment, i. 15 — Ought not to be stolen, 30 
—In what true victory consists, 254 — Instances of victory not 
duly improved, ib. and 255, 368, 369 — Naval victory gained 
over the‘ Turks, 262 — Is the principal aim of a general and 
every private soldier, 359 — Not complete without the sovereign, 
ii. 382 — Obtained by counsel better than obtained by force, 
460 

View, free and full, of a loved object, cools the ardour, ii. 108 
Vigilance and activity ought to be recommended to youth, iii. 
401 

Violerice offered to women’s chastitj^, i. 463 — Violence of desires 
hinders the execution of undertakings, iii. 282 
Virgil, his iEneul and Georgies, ii. 6, 8 — Far superior to Ariosto, 
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6 — Reflections on some of his verses, iii. 50 to 132— -With what 
colourings he describes Vulcan’s enjoyment of Venus, 63 — Re- 
presents a marriage full of harmony and good agreement, but 
void of fidelity, 68 — Ilis advice to burn the stubble in the fields 
after the harvest, 319 

Virginity, the vow ol‘, the liardest to be kept, iii. 80 — Lost without 
prostitution, 89 

Virgins, forced to their husbands’ beds, i. 282 — Made viragoes in 
the very laps of their mothers, 138 — rurious compact of the .Mi- 
lesian virgins, 458 — Virgins could not legally be put to death at 
Rome, ii. 538— Ten deflowered in one night bv an emperor of 
Rome, 70 

Virtue, aims at pleasure, i. 71 — Ennobled by difficnlties, 72 — Its 
greatest benefit, ib. — Its character and situation, and how it 
should be represented to youth, 185 — Enemy to anxiety and sor- 
row, 186 — Its value, and true employment, ib. — The nursing- 
mother of all human pleasures, ih. — Embraced with loo violent 
desire, becomes vicious, 234— Satisfied with herself, 290 — Its 
bc'ginning and end, 430 — Followed for itself^ 436 — Never turns 
its back to accidents, 455 — Ilow attained to, 481 — Is more great 
and active than to be drawn to the rules of reason, ii, 20 — ("an- 
not be exercised without some difficulty, 21 — Refuses ease for a 
companion, 23 — Shines bright by the conflict ol‘ contrary appe- 
tites, ib. — Its necessary objects, 24 — Turned into habit in Cato 
and Socrates, 25, 26 — Its different degrees, 27 — The particular 
mark of the Christ ian religion, 47 — Accompanied with irregular 
agitations, 234 — Duglit to be coveted for herself, 311, 312 — JMili- 
tary, 412, 413 — Considerations on, 415 to 425 — Full and equal, 
415, &:c. — Gives joy to a well-disposed mind, iii. 4 — Is pleasant 
and gay, 56 — Royal, wherein it consists, 141 — Assigned to the 
affairs of the world, 261 — Scholastic, untit for the management 
of public affairs, 262 — True and sincere, cannot be emyffoyed in 
the service of a corrupt state, 26 — What virtue is, according to 
Menon, 364 

Virtuous actions rewarded by their own merit, ii. 311, 312— 
Virtuous man, wliat course he may take in times of confusion, 
iii. 266 

Visions, why so much credited, i. 96 

Voice, tlie flenver of beauty, ii. 271 — Of the rabble contemned, 307 
— Of diverse tones anil uses, iii. 389 — Strained before meals, 
wholesome, 408 

Voluptuousness of the Cynics, ii. 259 

Vow of some English sparks, rash and ridiculous, ii. 39G 

Vulcan, not very jealous of his wife Venus, iii. 84 

W. 

Waists, slender, the pains some women undergo to fashion them, 
i. 322 

Walachians the grand-signior’s couriers, n. 38S 
Walk required in a place of retirement, iii. 3t 
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War, the barbarians* custom of commencing it, i. 25— Proclaimed 
by the tolling of a bell, 26 — Description of the wars of the sa- 
vages, 251 — Wars of the bees, ii. 92 — Of men against the gqds, 
184~ Wars carried on abroad, more supportable than civil-wars, 
S90~The war between Csesar and Pompey characterized, iii. 291 
—The civil-wars in France greatly destructive, 326, 

War-horse, ii. 104? 

Warriors, the greatest in Montaigne*s time, ii. 362, 363 
Wasp most hurtful to itself, i. 476 
Watching, or being awake, ii. 276 

Water of the river Choaspcs, beverage of the Persian kings, iii. 235 
Waters, perfumed, used by the Romans for bathing in, i. 390 
Watermen*s fare, how paid by the Romans, i. 393 
Wealth hoarded up to maintain the paternal authority in old age, 
i. 504 

Weapons used in war by the savages, i. 251— -Military, anciently 
used, 381, &c. 

Weather’s alteration affects the minds of men, ii. 230 
Weavers, women, iii. 318 
Weeping of beasts, ii. 99 
Whale and sea-gudgeon, ii. 1(K) 

W'hiriisies in use among llie mean sort of men, iii, 168— Of parties, 
288, 289 

Whipping of boys at school censured, i. 191 

Wliitc, used for moftrning by the ludie> of Argos and Rome, i. 394 
WlKnes, kept in temples tor tlie use of those that came to their de- 
votion, ill. 75— Four, naked, harnessed to the coach of Helioga- 
balus, to draw him in state, 137 

Wickcjcl, society with them fatal, i. 286 — Men cannot hide them- 
selves, 477 — Punished, 479 — Picked out and put together in a 
city built for that purpose b}’^ king Philip, iii. 212 
Widow got a great belly, not knowing by whom, i. 441 
Widows, how they should be provided for, i. 516 
Wife’s vehement love of her husband, ii. 468 — W^ife complaining of 
her husband’s too frequent addresses, iii. 70 — The danger of re- 
straining her, 94 

Will, the effects thereof not always in our own power, i. 31 — Irre- 
gular and disobedient, 101 — Will and desire are laws to them- 
selves, ii. 532 — Considerations on the management of, iii. 276 to 
305 — The will ought not to be let out but upon just occasions, 
278 — Running On witli too keen an appetite, it ought to bo re- 
strained, 291 

Wills more obstinate for being opposed, ii. 297 
Wind breaks out of men three several ways, iii. 133 
Wine, frozen, cut witli hatchets in winter-time, i. 274 — Coolexi 
with snow, 391 — Dashed, 394 — Wine vents the most inward se- 
crets, 440-^DeHcacy in the choice of it censured, 443 — For- 
bidden to children, 446 — When to be drank sparingly, 447— Its 
virtue and property, ib- — Pure, bad for old age, ib- — Prescribed 
for the sick Spartans, 517 — The best, in Diogenes’s opinion, iii. 
205 — Palled, in esteem in Portugal, 380— Hurtful to sick people. 
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S37— Dashed with water, of Cranaus’s inventlpn, 413 — ^TJlieolo- 
^ical and Sorbonnical, 419 
Wijgisberg', in Upper Bavaria, besieged, i. 2 

Wisdom^s acqiiiesceiicy, i. 12 — Wisdom and ignorance attain to the 
same ends, 408 — Wisdom’s chief aim, 480 — Its principal office, 
439 — Liable to all conditions and natural passions, 448 — What 
it is, 451 ; ii. LSO — Only belongs essentially to the Divinity, 
55— ^Of the World, folly with Goa, 57 — Accompanied with trou- 
ble, 125 — That species of wisdom which Montaigne liked, iii, 5G 
— Wisdom commits itself to the conduct of chance, 184 — Better 
learned by prosperity than by adversity, 199 — Its deficiency, 257 
— Human, never arrives at its prescribed duty, 259— Brought 
again from heaven by Socrates, 322 
Wise man, in what regard he differs from the fool, i. 52— His 
country, 179— May live every -where content, 286 — His life, 453 
—The wise man determined in life by appearances, ii. 140 — Why 
Socrates alone was accounted such, 494 — His relation and con- 
nection, iii. 239 

Wise men ought to do nothing but for tlicrnselvcs, i. 398— Operate 
by all the virtues together, ii. 30 — Compared to ears of corn, 132 
—Necessary to help us out ol’the wcirld, iii. 244 — Maybe in love, 
260 — Should be intelligent in the use of pleasure, 420 
Wish, extravagant one, of the phiior.opher Eudoxus, ii- 150 
Wht, great, has a sjuce of madness, i- 451 
Witch-marks, iii- 315 

Whtches, stories conccriung them, treated as mere chimeras,^ iii. 

313 — Judged by Montaigne to be crack-brained, 316 
Whtholde, a Litliuaniaii prince, his order that every criminal con- 
demned to die should execute liituself, ii. 539 
'Witness among the Uomans, ii. 312 

W its envious, i. 278 — Of many degrees, 340, 408 — Great, allied 
to madness, ii. 120 

Waives, love to them restricted by divinity, i. 236 — Used in some 
countries to bury themselves alive, or submit to be burnl, witJi 
their deceased husbands, 311 — Instance of two, who put them- 
selves to death, to encourage their luishauils to do the same, 465 
— Show most love to theii hu:.buiids, w hen they have io&t them, 
ii- 467 — Kept in too great subjection by the Italians, iii. 112 
W^oman, turned into a man, i. 95 — That goes to bed to a man, must 
put off her modesty with her petticoat, fJ9— fancying she had 
swallowed a pin, 104— -Cuu'^es her face to he flayed for a better 
skin, 322 — Unreasonable, 516 — One wlm, being beat by her hus- 
band, drowned herself, ii. 413— Eacli thinks herself preferable 
to another, iii. 29 — Her refusal increa.^es the man’s love, 81 — 
Her head, the worst part of her, 94 — lliind, cured by Vespa- 
sian, 195 ^ 

Women, taking rank and command in the wars, i. 1 lo Circum- 
cised, 117— Incapable a perfect love, 220— Burnt alive with 

the dead bodies of their husbands, 311 — Succeeding to peerages, 
337 — Bathed together with the men, 393 — Masked ana painted, 
399— Excluded equally w’ith children from inquiring iuto the law s. 



INDEX. 


420 — Not very fit to treat of theological matters, 423 — Jewish, 
avoiding the cruelty of Antigonus, 4G1 — Seeking after death, to 
avoid the cruelty of tyrants, 463 — Of virtue and honour, 499— 
The use of them enervate youth, 506, 507 — Addicted to cross 
their husbands, 513 — Made use of by ladies for a footstool, ii. 73 
— Their time of pregnancy, 220 — Killing themselves at their 
husbands’ decease, 418 — Buried alive with their husbands, 419 
—Obstinate luid furious, 433, 442 — Three good ones, remarkable 
for virtue and honour, 466, &c. — Whether they need be learned 
in the languages, iii. 25 — What sort of learning is fittest for them, 
26 — Tlieir mourning, what, 36 — The severe laws imposed on 
them by the men without their consent, 70 — Their polity myste- 
rious, 73 — Are more learned than men in love’s business, 74 — 
Of the kingdom of Pegu covered below the waist with a cloth slit 
before, 78 — Whether they are the better for these laws, 79 — 
Wliat ought to encourage them to be chaste, 81 — Their torment- 
ing hateful jealousy, 83, 85, &c. — Prostituted by their husbands 
for lucre, 90 — Prostituting themselves for the gift of an elepliant, 
91 — Having liberty by the laws to provide for the necessities of 
life at the expense of their chastity, ib. — Their embraces despised, 
105 — Young and beautiful, kept three days after their death be- 
fore they were delivered to the undertaker, 110, 111 — Fine, 
equally charming in France as in Italy, 1 12 — Kept very close in 
Italy, ib. — Whence it comes that men usurp authority over them, 
120 — Changing the title of beautiful to that of good, 130 

Wool, perfumed, privately made use of, i. 391 

Words of men, their only tie on one another, i. 38 — Affected and 
finely spoken, 199 — Moderating the temerity of propositions, 
iii. 312 

Works, visible, of tlic Divine Being, an incontestable proof of his 
existence, ii. 53 

World, the utility of conversation with, i. 179 — Is a mirror for man 
to view himself in, and a book to instruct liiin, 180 — A sacred 
temple, ii. 53 — New, without Jaw or magistrate, 128 — Its plu- 
rality and variety, 170 — Its government, 180 — Various opinions 
about it, 241 — Creation ofj 243 — In a perpetual motion, iii. 1 — 
Another, discovered by this of ours, 149 — The new, genius of 
its inhabitants, when first discovered, ib. — Their cruel treatment 
by the Spaniards, 151 — Its duration divided into five ages by the 
Mexicans, 156 — Is a school of inquiry, 175 — Incapable of curing 
itself, 215 

Wounds, self-inflicted, i. 323 

Wrath, whether proper to animate virtue and valour, ii. 437 

Wren and crocodile, ii. 101 

WYestlers who forbore all commerce with Venus, i. 507 

Wrestling Condemned by Philopaemen, why, ii. 407 

Writer, the profession of one, a particular object of inquiry with 
Montaigne, i. 60 

Writers, modern, their poverty of genius, how discovered, i. 163 

Writing of Cordus condemned to the fire, i. 523 — Preferred to 
bodity children, 524, 525 — Obscure, find interpreters enough, ii. 








